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AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE LEVANT 


By C. F. G. RaIKeEs 


PART III 


mT THE present time Con- 
| stantinople is a city held 
by the allies, and has no na- 
) tionality; consequently, the 
2d m@ various countries do not 
have ambassadors located there. The 
United States and Great Britain have 
high commissioners in charge of their in- 
terests, and in this respect the United 
States is most fortunate in its represen- 
tative. Admiral Mark Bristol, the United 
States high commissioner, came to Con- 
stantinople in 1919, and through his wise 
and capable handling of affairs has 
gained a high reputation with the of- 
ficials of the various countries who are 
in charge of Constantinople. 

The admiral is certainly a marvelous 
man with a wonderful personality. He 
is not only a born diplomat but, for a 
naval efficer, has a remarkable capacity 
for grasping commercial affairs. His 








whole heart and soul are wrapped up in 
his country and its prosperity, and he is 
always willing to see any one who is 
connected with American interests. In 
an interview of half an hour he can tell 
you more about conditions in Constanti- 
nople than you could learn in days else- 
where. 

He is exceedingly keen to see the 
United States increase and develop its 
trade in the Near East. In order to 
bring this about, Admiral Bristol insists 
that it is necessary for American firms 
to establish permanent offices and repre- 
sentatives in such a center as Constanti- 
nople. He says that it is useless for a 
manufacturer to send a representative 
to look over the situation, make arrange- 





ments with some local agent for the han- 
dling of his goods, and then go away and 
leave his affairs in the hands of the 
agent. 

He argues that it is by permanent rep- 
resentation that Great Britain has de- 
veloped and maintained her export trade, 
and that Englishmen representing Eng- 
lish firms are to be found all over the 
world, and this is what should be done 
by Americans. Americans, he said, are 
too fond of staying at home, and their 
objection to living in foreign countries 
is undoubtedly detrimental to the de- 
velopment of their foreign trade. It is 
safe to say that American commercial 
interests will continue to be well looked 
after in Constantinople as long as they 





remain in charge of Admiral Bristol, 
who will never allow any other nation to 
take an unjust advantage of American 
rights. 

The United States also has an excellent 
and competent commercial attaché in 
Julian E. Gillespie, who takes great inter- 
est in the foreign flour trade, giving val- 
uable assistance in building up and in- 
creasing the volume of this business. 
While I was in Constantinople Mr. Gil- 
lespie had just returned from an extend- 
ed government mission through Anatolia, 
during which he visited Angora. He 
was, therefore, able to give me some 
most interesting information concerning 
that country in regard to its wheat grow- 
ing area. He told me that under present 
war conditions between the Greeks and 
Turks the production of wheat in Ana- 
tolia was almost negligible. 

(Continued on page 725.) 
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“It’s a kind of funny thing,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills,“‘the way wimmen get to likin’ or not likin’ 
flour an’ how some is slicker'n a lab’ratory sensin’ when it 
| || changes. The other day, f'rinstance, I got hold of 
J! == some shipped-in flour an’ put some into a 
} ——=_af ‘Pride’ sack an’ took it up to the 
se house without sayin * nothin’ to 
me —Mis’ Fetchit about it. 
a day or two after that she says 
=~ to me, ‘You know, Dad, they’s 
HN lee somethin’ funny about that flour; 
4 PS. looks all right an’ seems good an’ 
=—Ahat's right nice hot bread it makes, but 
| Bee ‘someway or other it don’t feel what you might 
| il call friendly, kind of makes it seem like we was visitin’ 
‘somewheres or that we was tore up with spring cleanin’.’ So 
then I told her I was jes’ tryin’ out to see ef she could tell, 
an’ she said she hoped I was happy now that I'd found out.” 


Well, along 












WAS IT SPECULATION? 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following communication from Mr. 
Frederick Brown Wells, Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis: 

Minneapous, Minn., May 12, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: My attention has been called to 
an editorial entitled “Riding for a Fall,” 
which appeared in your issue of May 10. 

| think you have unintentionally done 
the grain exchanges a great injustice in 
making it appear that the congestion ap- 
parent in all of the May futures is the 
result of speculation. As a grain mer- 
chant, I am absolutely opposed to mar- 
ket manipulation, but I realize that if the 
owners of grain persist in leaving their 
hedges in near-by months when the grain 
itself is either of a grade which cannot 
he delivered, or is so located as to be 
unavailable for delivery, congestion must 
result if there is a shortage of supplies. 

I have investigated the situation in the 
Chicago market rather thoroughly and 
ain personally convinced that speculative 
manipulation is not responsible for the 
congested condition of the May future, 
and the same statement may be made as 
regards Minneapolis May wheat. The 
long wheat which is open in Chicago has 
een purchased either for domestic con- 
sumption or for export, and the holders 
of the future are demanding delivery, as 
they have every right to do. The same 
situation exists in Minneapolis. In both 
instances the congestion, in my opinion, is 
due to the fact that “short” sellers or 
hedgers have been lacking in foresight 
and judgment and have left their sales 
open in May in face of an actual demon- 
‘rated shortage in the supply of wheat, 
as is evidenced by the premiums which 
cash wheat is demanding. 

If, to protect the “short” seller, the 
operations of buyers are to be restricted, 
the entire marketing system of the coun- 
try will collapse and the greatest losers 
will be the producer. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that over four million bushels of wheat 
have been delivered on May contracts in 
Chicago up to date, which has been taken 
and paid for by the “longs” and the bulk 
of which is under order for shipment 


either to Montreal or our seaboard for 


export. 
The grain exchanges are doubtless open 


to criticism for laxity in control of their 
members in the past, but from personal 
knowledge I am convinced that constant 
and sincere effort is being made to pre- 
vent the manipulation of prices by specu- 
lators. The volume of speculation in all 
markets has shown a great shrinkage 
since July, 1920, as compared with pre- 
war volume, and to a great extent the 
unsatisfactory operation of the hedging 
markets and the violent fluctuations 
which have occurred are due to the lack 
of a sufficient volume of trading rather 
than to any attempt at manipulation. 

I am sure that the grain trade, among 
whom you number many friends, ‘would 
be very grateful if, before criticizing 
the exchanges, you would ascertain the 
facts through a personal investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Freperick B. WE ts. 


Although Mr. Wells is, of course, in- 
finitely better informed concerning the 
inner workings of the wheat market than 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
yet the latter, with the most cordial re- 
spect for the legitimate grain merchant 
and the most sincere desire for the per- 
manent welfare of the grain exchanges, 
which indeed is the inspiring cause of its 
disapproval of market manipulation, 
does not find his explanation of the re- 
cent incident convincing. 

According to his statement the sudden 
advance in May wheat was due to the 
fact that the “short” sellers failed to 
cover their sales ahead of time and, when 
they were driven into the market, the 
large holders of wheat seized the oppor- 
tunity to force up the price. This would 
appear to be the sort of speculative 
activity against which the public protests. 

Since the middle of April there has 
been no conspicuous increase in the ac- 
tual need for wheat. The milling de- 
mand is relatively small, and the mills 
report no difficulty in securing ample 
supplies. Wheat exports are but a quar- 
ter of what they were in the autumn 
months. As for the available supply of 
wheat, the only definite news suggesting 
a shortage came in March and very early 


April, with the government reports on 
wheat stocks on farms and in interior 
mills and elevators, and with the April 1 
crop report. These reports, however, 
produced practically no effect upon 
prices. Lately the news has been dis- 
tinctly the other way, with an increase 
in the United States winter wheat esti- 
mate and favorable crop news from 
abroad. One of the sharpest advances 
came on May 11, just after the govern- 
ment report had indicated a very ma- 
terial increase in the 1922 wheat supply. 

Logically, therefore, if the grain ex- 
changes function in accordance with ex- 
isting conditions, rather than with the 
failure of one group of speculators to 
gamble shrewdly, the price would have 
declined rather than advanced. Mr. 
Wells virtually admits that the recent 
advance was the result of the “short” 
sellers being “squeezed” by the “long” 
holders. The producer derives practical- 
ly no benefit whatever from a “squeeze” 
of this sort, and the millers and other 
buyers of actual wheat are greatly 
harmed by it. 

To those intimately concerned and 
closely associated with the operations of 
the grain market it is always possible to 
account for such recurring phenomena 
as the “May squeeze” in terms which to 
them, no doubt, signify the inescapable 
result of certain causes, thereby convey- 
ing to their minds an impression that 
such incidents are legitimate and not 
speculative. Naturally they think in the 
terms of the market to which they are 
accustomed, and according to its accept- 
ed code as to what constitutes gambling 
in wheat and what is a legitimate market 
movement. 

The layman, however, looks at the sub- 
ject from a different angle; to him an 
advance is justified, not because some are 
unwisely “short” and others are wisely 
“long,” but because there exists a de- 
mand for milling or storage purposes, 
either at home or abroad, for wheat 
which warrants a higher price, or be- 
cause the crop situation indicates such a 
condition as imminent. 

The Northwestern Miller believes, and 
this is its reason for deprecating such 
incidents as the “May squeeze,” that, un- 
less members of the grain exchanges can 
think more in the terms of the layman, 
who in the end will make the laws, and 
less in the terms of the market, and 
unless they can themselves find means of 
obviating such periodic disturbances, 
they will be in imminent danger of hav- 
ing very radical corrective measures im- 
posed upon them from without. 

The “longs” and the “shorts” may 
agree perfectly between themselves that 
the “May squeeze” and similar incidents 
are quite legitimate and all in the day’s 
work, and that they should not be inter- 
fered with in their operations, but the 
producer and the consumer feel that they 
have a very important interest in the 
price of wheat, and that if the grain 
exchanges infringe upon their rights in 
the premises, they will proceed to pro- 
tect themselves. In so doing their meth- 
ods are apt to be crude, and as a result 
the grain exchanges may face, as they 
have before, the passage of laws that 
will practically put them out of business. 

The appeal made by Julius H. Barnes, 
formerly head of the United States Grain 
Corporation, to the directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade to “justify the 
grain marketing system” by arranging 
for a settlement of May wheat contracts 
“on the basis of the current value of the 
grain in domestic or foreign markets, and 


701 
at no higher price,” is a sufficient indica- 
tion that even among the members of the 
grain trade itself there is a clear realiza- 
tion of the need of immediate reform. 


THE CONVENTION PROGRAMME 

The programme announced for the 
millers’ mass meeting to be held under 
the auspices of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Kansas City on May 31 
and June 1 and 2 is admirably fitted to 
the special purpose of the meeting, which 
is the stimulation of discussion and co- 
operative effort among the millers to in- 
crease domestic flour consumption and to 
put new life into the export flour trade. 

Of formal addresses not directly con- 
nected with these subjects there are only 
two scheduled: a talk on the progress 
made by the milling industry in dust ex- 
plosion control, by D. J. Price, of the 
federal Department of Agriculture, and 
one on the food situation in Europe, by 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, long a member of 
the Food Administration and the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, and now as- 
sociated with the new Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University. 

These two addresses are sure to be of 
exceptional interest, one, and not the 
least, reason for this being the fact that 
both of them will be given by experienced 
and able speakers. Mr. Price, as the 
engineer in charge of development work 
for the Department of Agriculture, has 
done more toward the prevention of dust 
explosions than any other man in the 
United States, and his duties have re- 
quired him to make a great number of 
addresses in all parts of the country. 

Dr. Taylor is well known to the mill- 
ing industry as an indefatigable worker, 
an apparently ‘inexhaustible fountain of 
information on all subjects relating to 
the world’s food supply, and as a bril- 
liant speaker. As a member of the Su- 
preme Economic Council during the 
period immediately following the war, 
Dr. Taylor visited nearly every section 
of Europe which had suffered from the 
ravages of the struggle, and his present 
work keeps him closely in touch with re- 
ports bearing on the food supply situa- 
tion. 

The other addresses and discussions 
announced all bear directly on the two 
main subjects presented for considera- 
tion at the meeting. The address by E. 
G. Montgomery, chief of the foodstuffs 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will concern the 
possible methods of co-operation between 
the Department of Commerce and the 
milling industry. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Hoover, the Department of Com- 
merce has established a remarkable repu- 
tation for prompt, efficient and accurate 
service to American industry, and in the 
double task of increasing domestic flour 
consumption and reviving the export 
flour trade the department can and un- 
questionably will be of very great help 
to the millers. 

The discussion of ways whereby flour 
consumption can be increased will be led, 
most appropriately, by a baking tech- 
nologist and an advertising man. Year 
by year the bakers are assuming a larger 
place as the millers’ chief salesmen; 
where, twenty years ago, the bakers took 
only about forty per cent of the total 
flour production of the country, it is 
probable that at present they use con- 
siderably more than sixty per cent. It is, 
therefore, most fitting that the official 
representative of the bakers should be 
present to explain to the millers his views 
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as to the development of co-operative 
methods to increase the sale of bread. 

The address on the national advertis- 
ing of food products, by Joseph Hus- 
band, has a special interest for The 
Northwestern Miller because it was in the 
office of this publication that Mr. Hus- 
band obtained his first practical experi- 
ence of advertising. As the author of 
several books and of many magazine arti- 
cles, notably for the Atlantic Monthly, 
Mr. Husband has established a wide rep- 
utation, and as a member of one of the 
leading advertising firms of Chicago he 
has had extensive experience in the con- 
duct of national publicity campaigns. 

The opening address of welcome to the 
millers will be made by Edward O. 
Faeth, president of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, and will be re- 
sponded to by W. L. Sparks, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Other members of the 
Federation whose names appear on the 
programme are its president, Charles L. 
Roos, L. E. Moses, who will be toast- 
master at the annual dinner, and G. A. 
Breaux, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability and 
practicability of national advertising. 

It should be pointed out that the word 
which appears most frequently on the 
programme is “Discussion,” and _ this 
means that ample time will be allowed 
for expressions of opinion from the mill- 
ers themselves. At last year’s mass con- 
vention these discussions, although neces- 
sarily curtailed by the length of the for- 
mal programme, proved to be o« great 
value, and this year, with more time al- 
lowed for them, their usefulness should 
be even more conspicuous. 

Finally, it should be noted with en- 
thusiasm that Wednesday afternoon will 
be spent at the Hillcrest Country Club, 
by courtesy of the Kansas City millers 
and their friends. In this part of the 
programme appear the words “Luncheon 
—Golf—Ladies Invited.” In other words, 
everybody is going to have a good time 
Wednesday afternoon, or it will not be 
the fault of the Kansas City millers. 
Friday afternoon is likewise left open 
for entertainment, the millers being then 
guests of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. On Friday evening begins the 
trip through the wheat fields, a feature 
likely to mark this convention as one of 
the most interesting and valuable ever 
held under the Federation’s auspices. 

From every possible standpoint, then, 
the thing to do is to make a reservation 
at once on a train which reaches Kansas 
City Wednesday morning, May 31, before 
ten o’clock. 


THE DURUM WHEAT FALLACY 

In an editorial in its issue of March 
29, The Northwestern Miller urged upon 
the Department of Agriculture the im- 
portance of publishing estimates of the 
durum wheat crop separately from those 
covering the varieties of spring wheat 
available for bread flour. This matter 
had likewise been taken up by Farm, 
Stock and Home, and was strongly urged 
by Mr. Goetzmann at the close of his 
term as president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

On May 1 the following letter was re- 
ceived from Leon M. Estabrook, asso- 
ciate chief of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

“In connection with your editorial on 
page 1388 of the March 29 issue of your 
publication, you will be interested to 
know that the bureau proposes to issue, 
in connection with its regular estimates 
of acreage in June and production in 





October, separate figures for durum 
wheat in Montana, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas.” 

This is an important step in the right 
direction, for it means that the facts 
regarding the extraordinary increase of 
durum wheat production in recent years, 
which heretofore have been insufficiently 
realized, will receive the publicity always 
attaching to government crop estimates. 
In 1916 Minnesota and the Dakotas to- 
gether raised less than eleven million 
bushels of durum wheat, whereas in 1921 
the total was nearly forty-six million 
bushels, although there was actually a 
slight decrease in the aggregate spring 
wheat acreage. Present indications are 
that the 1922 crop of durum wheat will 
be even larger than last year’s. 

The reason for this remarkable in- 
crease in the production of a variety of 
wheat which is not available for the 
manufacture of bread flour is, of course, 
the fact that durum wheat is practically 
rust resistant. The toll taken by rust 
from the farmers of the Northwest in 
recent years has been so disastrous that 
the tendency to turn to any variety of 
wheat not subject to this plague is by no 
means surprising. 

The danger, both to the wheat growers 
themselves and to the spring wheat flour 
millers, is none the less serious. The pos- 
sible consumption of durum wheat prod- 
ucts in the United States is definitely 
limited, and there is likewise a limitation 
to the export demand. That there is .al- 
ready an over-production of durum 
wheat is indicated by the discount at 
which it is now selling under the hard 
spring bread wheats. On May 5, for 
example, the basic contract grade of 
durum wheat, Number 2 amber, closed in 
Minneapolis twenty-six and a half cents 
below Number 1 northern spring, and 
for the highest grades of both types the 
spread was thirty-six cents. In Duluth, 
May durum was nearly twenty-seven 
cents below May hard spring wheat. 

On the corresponding date of 1916, 
when spring wheat was about thirty cents 
a bushel lower than it is now, the spread 
between durum and hard spring wheats 
was only ten cents; on May 5, 1917, when 
wheat was almost exactly double its pres- 
ent price, the discount on durum wheat 
was still only ten and a half cents. On 
May 5, 1913, durum wheat was actually 
selling at a three cent premium over the 
corresponding grades of spring wheat 
available for bread flour. 

The argument of the spring wheat 
farmer is that it is better to accept a 
certain loss of twenty-five, thirty or even 
forty cents a bushel by growing durum 
wheat in place of marquis rather than to 
face the danger of having his entire 
wheat crop destroyed by rust. If the 
eradication of black rust were impos- 
sible, this argument would be conclusive, 
but recent investigation by agricultural 
scientists has demonstrated that rust can 
be controlled and, in time, eliminated, 
provided sufficient funds are made avail- 
able for the work. 

For the spring wheat millers, except 
in so far as they are specializing in 
durum products, the situation is exceed- 
ingly serious. They have been among the 
leaders in urging a practically prohibi- 
tive tariff on the importation of Cana- 
dian flour, which, of course, carries with 
it as an inevitable corollary a corre- 
sponding duty on Canadian wheat. If 
the proposed duty of thirty cents a 
bushel is finally accepted by Congress, 
and Canadian exchange maintains its 
present status practically at par, as it 
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almost certainly will, the spring wheat 
millers of the United States will be able 
to draw very little, if at all, from the 
vast supplies of Manitoba wheat avail- 
able north of the border. At the same 
time, the quantity of United States 
spring wheat which can be used for bread 
flour is being steadily reduced by the in- 
crease in durum wheat production. 

This will mean a still greater spread 
between durum and the other varieties 
of hard spring wheat, durum prices de- 
clining as the supply exceeds the demand, 
and other spring wheat prices being 
forced abnormally high on account of 
the relative scarcity of the grain. 

The manifest answer, for the sake of 
both the spring wheat farmers and the 
millers, is to make a prompt and ener- 
getic campaign in both the national and 
the state legislatures for an increase in 
the funds devoted to the eradication of 
rust. The federal Congress, in its pro- 
found wisdom, has already cut down its 
appropriation for this purpose, but there 
will be other opportunities in days to 
come. Government activity can be use- 
fully supplemented by the work of pri- 
vate organizations, and the Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association has al- 
ready shown the way. As a matter of 
specific investment, promising direct re- 
turns in dollars and cents, the millers, 
grain dealers, farmers and bankers of 
the Northwest can well afford to give 
liberal support to this association, as 
they are likely to do when they realize 
the financial loss which is resulting from 
the efforts of the farmers themselves to 
eliminate the rust peril by an over- 
production of durum wheat. 


“OTHER COUNTRIES” 

The United States Department of 
Commerce is doing admirable work in 
readjusting its service to meet the actual 
and current needs of American industry. 
With its enormous facilities for collect- 
ing and publishing information, statis- 
tical and otherwise, it is: earnestly en- 
deavoring to find out just what commer- 
cial institutions want to know, and to 
supply the needed material with the least 
possible delay. 

With this object in view, it has recent- 
ly effected a sweeping revision of its 
method of publishing foreign trade sta- 
tistics in its monthly summary of for- 
eign commerce. This document is now 
far more useful than it was, particularly 
because the distribution of exports by 
countries of destination is given in con- 
siderably greater detail than was the case 
up to the close of 1921. 

In the matter of flour exports, how- 
ever, there is one difficulty which still 
remains, and which, to no slight extent, 
injures the usefulness of the monthly sta- 
tistical summary. This trouble is the 
arbitrary fixing of a list of countries for 
which detailed figures are given, exports 
to all other points being summarized to- 
gether under two heads, “Other Europe” 
and “Other Countries.” 

This list of countries receiving Ameri- 
can flour was formulated several years 
ago, and, with minor emendations, has 
remained unchanged. The current of the 
export flour trade, however, has conspicu- 
ously changed during the past two years, 
with the result that the amount of flour 
for which no specific destination is given 
has enormously increased. 

As an illustration, the export figures 
for the month of March, just issued, 
show shipments of 239,705 barrels of 
flour to “Other Europe,” as compared 
with only 54,438 barrels thus vaguely 
accounted for in March of 1921; under 
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“Other Countries” the flour shipments 
last March amounted to 165,152 barrels, 
whereas a year ago they were only 17,- 
383. In other words, twenty-seven per 
cent of the month’s flour exports werc 
virtually unaccounted for, while for the 
corresponding month of 1921 the per- 
centage lost under indefinite headings 
was only five. 

Among the important purchasers of 
American flour which do not specificall, 
appear in the Department of Commerce’ 
monthly summaries are Sweden, Euro 
pean Turkey, Russia, Ukrainia, Latvi:, 
Esthonia and Malta, all lost sight of un 
der “Other Europe,” and China, Japai., 
Kwantung, Asiatic Greece, Asiatic Ru.- 
sia, Palestine and Syria, Ecuador an! 
Peru. Many of these countries have r 
cently become exceedingly importa 
markets for American flour; in the six 
months from September through Febru - 
ary, for instance, European Turkey r: - 
ceived nearly half a million barrels «/ 
flour from the United States, Japan mo: 
than four hundred thousand, Kwantun 
two hundred and seventy-five thousan:, 
and China over two hundred thousand. 

From the standpoint of the exportin. 
miller or flour dealer, this adherence t: 
a fixed list of countries in tabulating th: 
monthly flour exports conceals what is. 
after all, the most interesting and im 
portant fact, because it fails to indicat 
the current tendency of trade. The ex 
porter is primarily eager to know wha! 
new markets are opening for him. He i 
presumably familiar with conditions i: 
the countries which have long been bu) 
ers of American flour, but the Depar! 
ment of Commerce is his chief source o 
information regarding new markets. A 
they stand, the monthly export figure 
indicate the relative steadiness of a fe. 
purchasers, and the lamentable decreas: 
in the activity of many others, but the) 
fail, on the whole, .to indicate definitel) 
the way in which this decrease is being 
offset by heavy purchases from nations 
which, a year ago, had little influence on 
the export flour trade. 

It is true that the Department of Com- 
merce issues monthly a supplementary) 
mimeographed table showing the desti- 
nation of flour exports in complete de- 
tail, but the distribution of this table is 
very limited, and it is by no means cer- 
tain to reach regularly even those who 
are on the mailing list. 

In order, therefore, to make the month 
ly summary of foreign commerce o/ 
greater value to flour exporters, it is 
suggested that the list of countries to 
which exports of flour are currently sen! 
should be revised to include the princi- 
pal purchasers at the present time. Even 
if it is not possible to give the com- 
parative monthly figures for these coun- 
tries from 1921, the current statistics. 
which are certainly available in the rec 
ords of the department, are of grea! 
importance, and could be included by th: 
addition of perhaps a dozen lines to th 
table. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been so. unfailingly eager to do every- 
thing in. its power to comply with all 
reasonable requests for information re- 
garding the course of foreign trade, and 
this matter of indicating the chief mar 
kets for American flour is of such im- 
portance to every one concerned with the 
flour export trade, that the present sug- 
gestion is presented with confidence that. 
unless the obstacles are quite insuper 
able, the department will find some wa} 
of including the much-needed informa 
tion in its monthly reports. 
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: spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the Boston.—Demand for flour continues 
nits hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- moderate, with prices held openly steady, 
els, Oklahoma district, and the soft winter but concessions offering quietly on all 
17,- wheat mills of the Ohio valley: grades. Demand for millfeed quiet. (Gyegeevyvewevyvvewe 
. , Hard soft Pressure to sell wheat feeds, especially Th 
er “ e following table shows the flour output 
I As has been the case throughout the Spring winter winter bran and mixed feed, continues, and fur- at milling centers.for the past two weeks, 
ere past three or four weeks, the situation in po tp ae =e a 7 = ther decline in prices is noted. Other with comparisons, in barrels: 

: * pr -May 6... ° ° . M 1 5 
the the speculative wheat market has effec- 407i average |. 40 59 38 feeds held steady, with some kinds quot- May 18 May on 38 wre 
ser- tually destroyed anything like steadiness March average .. 47 67 46 ed higher. Minneapelte ...248, 415 229,680 298,096 258,780 

in the demand for four. Current flour February average. ¢¢ M7 a c Today’s 3c ad in M a. eae 8,915 4,815 12,470 7,180 
mgs prices are, of necessity, based on the cuales ones = ry } 4 “a ioe - Se iG orpewd in bet Duluth-Superior 17,650 21,790 20,700 13,710 

4 ” 5 

values of wheat, and everybody, millers November av'ge.. 53 o +4 = = s ep map «od va _ ut Milwaukee ..... 4,500 5,000 7,690 12,500 

of and flour buyers alike, recognizes that October average.. 69 84 63 ee SD EW Sh Cavey eens Se ve.a8e 061.008 278 O85 Gat ive 

: : ; ; September av’ge.. 67 85 58 are still in very good demand, although ae to Serene peernew Steen goveee 

all the price of wheat just now is being de- 4°P0"m =? Se + 36 y 8 & Outside mills*. “138, roe TS eee 

ally aS hv having littl lati ugust average... offerings are limited. Present situation setpecia some asinione 
’ termine y causes having at e relation July average .... 47 78 49 in flour market onal bett t Ag’gate sprg.415,185 393.730 
a to actual supply er consumptive demand. June average .... 40 ¢e 36 : ft ~ . to ae i. sd aides St. Louis ...... 29,600 32,100 24,100 
iro It is generally felt that when the Chica- May average dy 43 ‘ 49 29 ut ved u mgt : coma i Going st. Louist ..... 27,850 26,900 27,800 
vi go Board of Trade has finished with its The following table gives an approxi- ittle more than immediate business. Buffalo ........ 130,180 132,670 84,900 
pe * Feed rices $1@1.50 lower, but market Rochester ..... 8,300 6,000 7,400 
7 annual process of “squeezing” the un- mate average for quotations on first / i Pp J off m1. ; ’ 4 Chicago ....... 26.000 23,000 18.750 
lucky short sellers, wheat will again find clears in eastern and western markets: is slow and offerings largely neglected. Kansas City.... 92,900 92,835 64,800 

om something like its true level, and then Hard Soft Kansas Crry.—Flour prices advanced pre Cityt. +263, a gi ete ere 25 

‘ - ° ene > = a: =—.—«s Me cc easede " y 065 

Us- business, temporarily interrupted for the Spring winter winter an additional 10c since Saturday, making salina ..._...!: 28/885 27.520 19165 ...... 

and benefit of the speculative grain trade, ed Hy 4.35 $0.10 S06 an advance of 50@60c in a week. En- Toledo porn ore 19,000 19,000 16,800 20,600 

& , . ; F ; + SRS Sadsteeg 55,265 55,585 66,100 32,675 
re- can go on again. i May 1 6.25 5.90 5.40 tire situation unchanged, and a repeti Indianapolis’... 895 7965 $380 4885 
a Che telegraphic appeal to the directors April 1 5.70 oes ate tion of the past few weeks. Buyers hold- Nashvilie** ....100,630 97.155 70.310 74.065 
‘ of the Chicago Board of Trade sent by Marc! } en 4.15 eo. «= ing:«off as much as possible, mainly Portland, Oreg. 16,785 21,025 17,440 31,125 

. . * . . . * —] 3 99 7.15 
Si Julius Barnes, urging them to arrange Jan. 3 4.75 4.75 4.65 through fear of what the wheat market Seattle -...-.-. 26,280 ate grace asics 
r for a settlement of May wheat contracts Dec. 1 4.80 4.70 = may do. Some increase in bakers’ orders f ‘ J , ine . 
r- on the basis of the actual value of wheat = 2 oa ae hy noted, but not of substantial volume. 
al in domestic or foreign markets without — sept 6.20 5.90 5.55 Clears in fair demand, and several mills PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

demanding Chicago delivery, and the de- Aug. 1 6.70 $69 +3 sold well into June. Little export busi- Py Bare cahte hone the povesntages 

or cision of the Supreme Court finding part UY}, bp yo ee mess, however, as foreign ideas usually figures represent the relation of cotual week. 
nz of the Capper-Tincher law unconstitu- May 1 6.00 5.90 5.70 are about 50c below offers. Millfeed un- ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
ne, tional, were really the main events of June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 changed to 50c lower. be nggeiell are to possible output on full- 
) the week. Mr. Barnes’s suggestion ap~ *Record high point, ee a ae olf ang 
P pears to be the most judicious and effec- VANCOUVER EXPORTS May13 May6 1921 1920 
ine tive remedy ever proposed for such proc- . Minneapolis ...... 46 24 42 46 
ti esses as the “May squeeze,” but it re- ( FELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | _ WINNIPEG, Man., May 13.—W. E. Mc- St. Poul . ons steees 38 31 53 a1 
th. mains to be seen whether it will be amennineiainen Gaw, formerly widely known in Cana- hau aa”... an 37 $7 a6 

aii ss dian milling circles and now resident in sg a : 7 
is adopted, seeesiak tak ‘ e anne o g Z kindl lied Th om pai = 

, l'lour prices have been nominally high- pecial Telegrams from Correspondents o ancouver, has kindly supplie e Average spring.. 44 41 41 44 
rs The Northwestern Miller, May 17. y s . Milwaukee ........ 2 2 2 
m cr, following wheat, the week's advance TR ier, May 11) ‘Northwestern Miller with some figures Milwaukee 00-1 #8 
at amounting to 10@30c per bbi, but most New Yorx.—Flour quiet, with advance showing exports of wheat and flour from = Fouist |... ..! 36 35 36 54 
ae ot the business actually done has un- Of about 30c above last week, : Buyers that port during current crop year. Butfale Be irk lace ant 18 80 3 ‘9 
a doubtedly been at prices below the open would purchase at old prices. Mills hold- These are as follows: chaene” sanseeee Se . a 4 

; quotations. Feed has dropped sharply, ("8 firm. WHEAT SHIPMENTS Kansas City ...... 81 81 57 75 
RS with a slack demand. NasHvILLE.—Flour situation not ma- (Oct. 1 to March 31) Kanens ere 64 Hh 42 59 

in The course of prices for top patents terially changed since close of week. To— Bus lalla Sahat +4 43 - 
Ay is indicated in the following table, show- Fair sales in small lots. Millfeed quiet. J@Pam --.--.... at eesereceneccceees 2,340,075 Toledo ........... 40 40 35 43 
. P 2 2 U. KH. dm@ Continent ..ccccscccccs 2,601,327 Toledof 38 41 35 46 

ing average quotations at four repre- All quotations unchanged. J ve a fe : 35 
rt sntati a 6 t at ‘ ’ Wetted Btates wcvccocceccecveseces 6,666 Indianapolis ...... 36 35 15 21 
o ‘ po Ive markets, two western and two Co.tumsvus.—Flour prices holding firm, 40ss.oes Nashvilles* ...... 60 51 32 43 

. : , , > 
\ eae 5 _— sort Dut buyers not showing any interest. Booked for shipment April/May... 1,880,000 Sontte EM: 2h HSS 4 
‘ ¥ Spring winter winter Week starts off with no sales reported. TRCOMA. 253005905 29 24 54 59 
res mes $8.80 $7.75 $7.25 Feed market dull; prices lower. Total shipments current year.... 6,828,068 ae = — mo pow 
“ 3 9 1 EES 3.70 188 128 PuitapevPuta. — Flour firmly main- ae eee eee ‘alenenenn, Suet and Iowa ome ian 
Us April 1s ..cceee 8.40 7.50 1.¢5 tained, in sympathy with stronger wheat |... Oboe Teen sos ses side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
ey March 1 y.sses 8.80 er 7.40 market, but buyers inclined to operate jrepruary ...... 1. 24,080 143153 167.233 tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 

; Feb. 1 osscesees 7.76 6.85 6.50 cautiously and only for immediate re- March ........... 22,500 90,184 112,684 but controlled in that city, 
oly Jan, 10° 7.30 6.50 6.20 ; y Bend ; 

: Jan, $ 33. ce, 7.40 6.75 630 quirements. Millfeed quiet and barely mines oon. Sakaen. Seaee $Fiour mate Ln group of southwestern 

. : tig. WR wt 2 pee. Se #8 errs ,o7 ® ’ ° 
~ 8 % : ar yg bap ap +4 eee sendy. Quatations unchanged. ‘ . Total rain booked for the United “Tieear uaade ia’ waved eaten mills, in- 
ns Oct, 1. cavceenee 8.60 7.45 6.95 Miutwavxkee.—Flour transactions quiet, Ki . : April, M aJ cluding those of Toledo. 
on Bent. Bisvsceahs 8.70 7.55 7.05 and limited to urgent needs. Prices a "sean ren ro ogy ® oe reaete, ante Sy southeastern wills, t- 

Aug. errr 9.40 7.50 7.00 firmly held. Rye flour stronger. Busi- amounts to 000 9us; to e rient, cluding e. 

fuly &, staaveeale 9.15 7.90 7.35 : inal illfeed . 887,000 bus; total, 1,880,000 bus. These 

Tune 2 «sce 10.05 9.05 s'¢9 ness fairly well sustained. Millfeed nomi- fi ill interest students of the fl 
m- May 1. sadganha 8.45 7.90 7.30 nally steady, but tone easy. Winter bran ot we Fase ogg A eaves ‘ a roel 
ry May 14, 1920¢.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 reduced 5c, ranging 25@50c above NC grain trade. \ ancouver hopes they LONDON MARKET IS DULL 
ti ‘Low point since July, 1916. tRecord spring. Demand slow -— a a —— = a great tide 

2 high point. ; ; . of ocean business through that port. , 
le- 4 ‘ . Sr. Lovis—Flour market dull, with & Pp Little Business Being Done—Bakers Fairly 

‘ An approximate average quotation for scattered light sales to domestic trade A. H. Batrey. Well Booked, in View of Decreased 
is j bran of all types in both eastern and 9). Tatevlor alin senect & tanned Bread Consumption 
ar- western markets as reported on May 16 y en P EGYPT’S FLOUR IMPORTS A 

was $25.85 per ton, which compares with ‘Tade for this time of year to southern oe ; : Lonvon, Enc., May 16.—(Special Ca- 
ho the following first-of-the-mouth quota- markets, sales consisting of small lots of According to the United States De- ble)—Demand is extremely dull for 

tions: soft wheat flour. No export business re- partment of Commerce, Egypt’s imports strong flours, but a certain amount of 
h eo 19.35 ported. Feed in very dull request, and of wheat flour from the United States movement is noted in Australians and 
ioe a eee RRS Sek 8 vcs: SERS «= maringt weak, in 1921 amounted to 57,149 metric tons _Pacifics. Canadian mills are offering ex- 
’ March & cesses eS ep es eee 21.00 Battimore.—Flour is nominally un- (640,069 bbls), valued at $10,661,402, as ports at 43s net, c.i.f. ($6.65 per bbl), 
Is ioe gree cc es Sune 1 veeeceee 20.60 changed in absence of business or de- against 38,257 metric tons (428,478 bbls) but very little business is passing. Bak- 
to bee 1 T'S! gags May 1 (1 l![') 99'gs mand. Buyers absolutely out of mar- in 1920, valued at $10,004,397. Imports ers seem fairly well booked, in view of 
nt Nov. 4. ssscsent 18.65 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 ket, pending outcome of Chicago May of corn flour from the United States in decreased bread consumption. Home 
"i *Record high point. deal, though absorbing with interest all 1921 were 32,450 metric tons (363,440 milled straight run flour is nominally 50s, 

The following table shows the percent- _ the good talk of Mr. Barnes. Feed bare- bbls), valued at $4,883,486, as against delivered, but millers are taking consider- 
en ize of output to full capacity reported ly steady and sluggish. Quotations nomi- 11,670 metric tons (130,704 bbls), valued ably under this figure. 

n- by three important groups of mills: the nally unchanged. at $1,964,423, in 1920. . F. G. Ratxes. 
n- — 
oS. 
x SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 16. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
al jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
he FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadeiphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring AME PACE oes ccccccccceetsavcosese $8.25@ 8.60 $8.35@ 9.15 $.....@..... $8.00@ 8.25 $9. 50@10.30 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.45@ 8.75 $8.25@ 8.65 
K Spring standard patent ............-+.eeeee 7.75@ 8.25 8.15@ 8.55 .....@..... 17.75@ 8.00 8.05@ 8.55 7.75@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.35 8.00@ 835 .....@..... 

Spring Gilt MME gactovecesess ssedacatcces . 5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.75 et eee 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.75 .....@..... 6.75@ 7.25 . 6.00@ 7.00  .....@eee.  creee@eneee 
- iiard winter short patent.............e.se+8 7.25@ 7.75 + fe 7.25@ 8.35  7.10@ 7.40 a 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 850 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.65 
é Hard WIRtSP SUMDMBEE, yocet ssesscceesaceecis 7.00@ 7.50 i 6.10@ 7.45 6.50@ 6.80 7.55@ 7.80 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 .....@...-- —-7.50@ 8.00... @..... 
y- ‘ard winter first clear........ ahh Se seeas Sees 5.50@ 6.50 * 5.30@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.30 6.00@ 6.75  .....@...., cere @easee MGS sees pads 
ill Soft winter short patent..........s.+eseeeee 6.60@ 7.00 SP a 8 7.00@ 7.20 .-@ 7.00@ 7.25 .....@.... 7.50@ 8.40 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.40 

ft WIGGEE MENINIIEis 366200.64 ses euecanans 6.00@ 6.25 ..@. ..-@. 6.25@ 6.50 6.65@ 6.95 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 
e- it WHEE EEE MENS. 6 <indeseceiossecsees 5.00@ 5.50 .@... .-@.. Se ee ee ee ee a eee 5.50@ 6.25 .....@..... 5.00@ 5.50 
id Rye flour, white ........... ibis Reeamad Coe 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.35 .-@.. .@.. 6.00@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 66... Mieeee cree @irsee 
_ RYO ROME, MUON in $c dos. ccevebecnes ensas 5.40@ 5.50 4.00@ 4.35 ie .@.. 5.25@ 5.65 + See et ee: a apee 
FEED— 
n- 

Spring bran ........ 22.25@22.75 20.00@22.00  .....@..... 10... @-s.es Six 30.50@31.50  30.00@31.00 28.50@29.75 27.50@28.50 .....@..... 
he ‘lard winter bran 22.25@22.75 .....@.....  20.50@21.50  23.00@23.50 .-@. St TE ea CT ae ae, See 
z- Soft winter bran .......s.ee.06 22.50@28.00 6.2. @iuces evens @evene  23,50@24.00 ..@. 31.50@32.00 31.00@32.00 28.75@29.25 .....@.....  25.00@27.00 
f Standard middlings (brown shorts). 22.25@23.00 21.00@21.50 22.00@22.50 .....@..... othe 31.00@32.00  30.00@31.00  28.50@30.00  27.50@28.50 .@. 

’ Flour middlings (gray shorts)....... 27.00@28.00 26.00 @ 28.00 $4.00 @ 25.00 86.00@ 37.08 --@. 34.00@35.00  33.00@34.00  32.00@33.00 30.00@31.00 28. 00.@ 30. 00 
r Red G0 ia vstscuess> PEM DNs eS orechs «eps ow -@34.00  32.00@35.00... ®t. YY ae -@. 39.00@40,00  37.00@38.00 _.....@39.00 37.00@38.00 
i Family patent Straight at-¢ ff Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

. eae ESE $8.00@8. 20 (49's) $6. soos. 50 (49's) $5. s008. * (49's) -@.. 8.70 @9.40 $7.80@8.30 
a- San Francisco... ....@8. -@.. 6.75 @7. 8. 00@8. 30 8.50 @9.50 8.00@8,55 


*Includes near-by straights. iinsentee prices basis f.0.b. ‘Ohio River points for nea winter wheat flour and feed. 
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FILIBUSTER AGAINST TARIFF 


Republican Efforts to Expedite Action Meet 
with Resistance from Democratse— 
Night Sessions Unproductive 

Wasutnoton, D. C., May 13.—Notwith- 
standin 
of the Senate invoked night sessions. this 
week in an effort to expedite action on 
the tariff, little progress with the meas- 
ure was made, because of the successful 
continuance of what now cannot be in- 
terpreted as other than a Democratic 
filibuster. At the end of the week less 
than three out of the total of 438 pages 
had been disposed of, and the Senate was 
still wrestling with the chemical schedule, 

Hours upon hours have been wasted in 
reading into the record editorials from 
the press, with appropriate comments, 
criticizing the measure. Senator King, 
of Utah, who has led the van in his 
criticism of the tariff and, incidentally, 
in his consumption of the time of the 
Senate in political tirades against it, was 
ably assisted this week by Senator Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, ranking Demo- 
crat on the finance committee. 

Southern Democrats vainly tried to ef- 
fect a coalition with the independent Re- 

ublican group against the bill, but the 
atter, though opposed to some of the 
features of the measure, held off on any 
proposal for bipartisan opposition. The 
greatest encouragement the Democrats 
received in this particular was when Sen- 
ator Borah, of Idaho, declared that if 
the minority would present rates as sub- 
stitutes for the committee rates they 
would get some Republican votes, but 
that they might as well abandon any 
hope of persuading Republicans to sup- 
port a free trade programme. 

Answering criticism of the tariff meas- 
ure in the metropolitan press which was 
frequently cited during the debate by 
the minority, Senator McCumber, of 
North Dakota, chairman of the finance 
committee, who has charge of the bill 
for the Republicans, declared that the 
articles in question were part of a propa- 
ganda being spread by department stores 
and other importers because they wanted 
to put cheap foreign products into com- 
petition at huge profits with goods of do- 
mestic manufacture. He asserted that 
some of the department stores opposing 
the measure were making profits on im- 
portations now of between 100 and 500 
per cent. 

Senator Walsh, of Montana, Democrat, 
delivered a prepared speech in which he 
assailed the constitutionality of those 
provisions of the tariff which give the 
President blanket authority to raise or 
lower the rates in the bill. Answerin 
this, Chairman McCumber announce 
that some of the objections raised to 
this feature of the measure would be 
further considered by the finance com- 
mittee before final action on the measure. 

Senator Underwood, of Alabama, mi- 
nority leader, and Senator Simmons, 
ranking Democrat on the finance commit- 
tee, supported the contentions of Sena- 
tor Walsh and declared that for the 
first time in the country’s history it was 
proposed to protect the profits of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Senator Gooding, of Idaho, Republican, 
chairman of the so-called agricultural 
tariff bloc, made his first prepared speech 
on the tariff, attacking the existing Dem- 
ocratic tariff, praising the emergency 
tariff law, and adding that there was 
never a time in American history when 
pe | country needed protection as it does 
today. 

In the midst of a bitter partisan de- 
bate, Senator Borah, of Idaho, declared 
that he would vote for a proposition to 
postpone the entire tariff matter until 
economic conditions returned to some 
basis of stability that would enable the 
Senate to proceed with tariff legislation 
on a more practical basis. 

Senator Simmons declared that if the 
tariff is passed in its present form it will 
plunge the business of the country into 
a debacle from which it would require a 
quarter century to recover. In reply 
Senator McCumber pleaded with the mi- 
nority that “Republicans who are ready 
to assume all responsibility for the legis- 
lation” be permitted to pass it by “those 
who are now engaged in filibustering.” 

An element of humor was injected in- 
to the tariff situation, Saturday, when 
the Senate housekeeping force installed 





that the ae pes ican leadership © 
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electric fans and substituted matting for 
the heavy carpets that cover the Senate 
chamber, as some senators observed, “in 
anticipation of a long and very dry sum- 
me ” 


r. 

Judging from the progress made this 
week, there is little chance for the Sen- 
ate to dispose of the tariff before July 1, 
and even that date seems optimistic but 
for the probability that the Democrats 
cannot maintain their filibuster on the 
present basis for any appreciable length 
of time. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





KING MIDAS MILLING CO. 
At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 


tafson, Windom, Minn., was elected vice 


president. Mr. Cottington and Mr. Gus-: 


tafson are presidents of their respective 
state associations. Following adjourn- 
ment of the convention the board of di- 
rectors unanimously reappointed J. W. 
Shorthill, Omaha, as secretary. 

The association unanimously indorsed 
Senate bill 3499, introduced by Senator 
Norbeck, of South Dakota, providing for 
loans to farmers and farmers’ co-opera- 
tive organizations. 

Among the resolutions adopted was 
one indorsing the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway project. 

The convention recommended that the 
government help to rehabilitate Europe 
by providing further credit for.the ex- 





PROGRAMME FOR MASS CONVENTION 





Commerce of Kansas City. 


DISCUSSION. 


bach. 
9:30 a.m.—Call to order. 


DISCUSSION. 


merce. 
DISCUSSION. 


2 p.m.—Call to order. 


Toastmaster, L. E. Moses. 


10 a.m.—Call to order. 


Chicago, Ill. 
DISCUSSION. 


DISCUSSION. 


DISCUSSION. 





To Be Held Under Auspices of Millers’ National Federation, Kansas 
City, Mo., May 31, June 1 and 2, 1922—Head- 
quarters: Hotel Muehlebach 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 
Register and deposit transportation certificates at validation desk. 
10 a.m.—Call to order, Charles L. Roos, president. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME: Edward O. Faeth, president of Chamber of 


RESPONSE: W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind. 
ADDRESS: “The Food Situation in Europe,” Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, California. 


Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

Afternoon—Hillcrest Country Club; luncheon, golf, etc; ladies invited. 
Courtesy of Kansas City millers and allied industries. 

Evening—Annual dinner, National Federated Flour Clubs—Hotel Muehle- 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1 


ADDRESS: “Progress Made by the Flour Milling Industry in Dust Ex- 
plosion Control,” D. J. Price, engineer in charge of development work, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


ADDRESS: “Co-operation Between Department of Commerce and Mill- 
ers,” E. G. Montgomery, chief of division of foodstuffs, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Com- 


AFTERNOON—EXPORT TRADE 


Open and informal round table conference on export flour trade, par- 
ticipated in by foreign importers, millers, inland carriers, ocean car- 
riers, port officials, and all others interested. 

Evening—Annual dinner, Millers’ National Federation—Hotel Muehlebach. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2 


STIMULATING FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


ADDRESS: “How Co-operation Will Sell More Bread,” Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, secretary and business manager American Bakers’ Association, 


ADDRESS: “National Advertising of Food Products,” Joseph Husband, 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago, III. 


Report of Committee appointed by Federation to consider advisability 
and practicability of national advertising. G. A. Breaux, chairman. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Afternoon—Entertainment, as guests of Board of Trade of Kansas City. 
Evening—Start on trip through the wheatfields. 








Inc., held in Minneapolis May 11, it was 
unanimously decided to change the name 
of the corporation from Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Inc., to King Midas Milling 
Co. 

In making the change the stockholders 
had two objects in view: first to avoid 
confusion with the Philadelphia com- 
pany, which has a similar name and with 
which it is now in no way connected, and 
secondly to connect the company more 
closely with its leading brand of flour. 

William Fulton is president of the 
King Midas Milling Co. 





FARMERS’ GRAIN ASSOCIATION 

Omana, Nes., May 13.—S. J. Cotting- 
ton, farmer-banker of Stanhope, Iowa, 
was elected president of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Dealers’ Association at 
the closing session of the eleventh annual 
convention in Omaha, May 10. He suc- 
ceeds John Miller, Galva, Ill. John Gus- 


clusive purpose of consuming the sur- 
plus agricultural products of the United 
States. It also passed a resolution rec- 
ommending the appointment by President 
Harding of H. W. Danforth, of St. 
Louis, as director of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Delegates from the Dakotas criticized 
the War Finance Corporation for its re- 
fusal to lend money to farmers’ eleva- 
tors. Illinois and Iowa delegates com- 
plained of exorbitant rentals charged by 
railroad companies for elevator sites on 
their rights-of-way. It was intimated 
that a number of suits would be insti- 
tuted against the railroads in this con- 
nection. 

In order that more farmer members 
might be able to attend the conventions, 
the annual meeting date was changed 
from the second Tuesday in May to the 
second Tuesday in November. 

Leicn Lesiie. 


May 17, 1922 


BARNES MAKES AN APPEAL 


Former Head of Grain Corporation Asks for 
Settlement of May Wheat Contracts on 
Basis of Current Value 


Cuicaco, Inu., May 13.—Julius H. 
Barnes, formerly head of the United 
States Grain Corporation, today sent a 
telegram from New York City to the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
appealing to them for a settlement of 
May wheat contracts on the basis of the 
current value of the grain in domestic or 
foreign markets, and at no higher price. 
This action is said to have been taken 
on account of the appearance of a near 
corner in wheat in the Chicago market. 

Mr. Barnes’s telegram reads as fol 
lows: “Present conditions lay an economic 
burden on distribution cost by forcing 
wheat to Chicago from accustomed chan 
nels and from points where it will bh. 
needed shortly for actual consumption. 
The exchange authorities should imme- 
diately declare that no legitimate hedger 
with wheat in any position not naturall, 
tributary for actual delivery in Chicag) 
need fear a forced settlement on Ma, 
hedges on the termination date, becaus: 
the authorities would welcome and ap 
prove an appeal to them to name a set 
tlement price on expiration date regard 
less of price paid or bid on the ex 
changes, and that the settlement pric: 
would be a fairly ascertained reflection 
of the current value of grain in domestic 
or foreign markets, and no higher. 

“Without a particle of interest in May 
wheat, and without a shadow of selfinter 
est, I call on the Chicago authorities to 
vindicate the declaration of its friends 
and to justify the grain marketing sys 
tem which centers around Chicago as 
great national insurance service, and not 
a facility for sheer price manipulation.’ 


V. P. WiiiiaMs. 








WHOLESALE GROCERS IN ST, LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—The American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, former!) 
known as the Southern Wholesale Gro 
cers’ Association, held a four-day conven 
tion at the Statler Hotel this week. Fea 
tures of the convention were the discus 
sions dealing with “The Sales Problem,” 
“Co-operation with Retail Merchants,” 
“Uneconomical Trade Practices,’ “Th: 
Stock Turnover Problem,” and “Delivery 
Costs and Operating Expenses.” 

There was a large attendance, which 
included many millers and mill represen 
tatives. Since the war the association has 
taken memberships from all parts of the 
country, and it is no longer confined to 
a district, hence the alteration in name. 

A trade council composed of represen 
tatives of all associations in the food in 
dustry was advocated by James L. Ford, 
Jr., of New Orleans, president of the 
American Food Brokers’ Association, in 
an address before the convention. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WAREHOUSE COLLAPSES 
NasuvittE, TENN., May 13.—A large 
warehouse of Parks Bros., at Columbia, 
Tenn., collapsed, wrecking a grist mil! 
and damaging 30,000 bus corn. The loss 
was estimated at $10,000, with no insur- 
ance. Joun LEIPer. 





MILLING MACHINERY IN CHINA 


Wasurineoton, D. C., May 13.—The De- 
partment of Commerce reports a promis- 
ing market for flour milling machinery in 
the Nanking consular district of China, 
giving, however, an admonition to those 
interested. “Manufacturers of milling 
machinery interested,” a report to the 
department says, “should arrange for 
proper representation, as such contracts 
should be solicited only by those thor- 
oughly familiar with local conditions. 

“There are now seven modern flour 
mills in operation in the Nanking con- 
sular district, with a total capacity of 
16,600 bags of 50 Ibs each per day,” the 
report adds. “An eighth mill, with a 
daily capacity of 4,500 bbls, is itt process 
of erection, and will install modern 
Amerigan machinery. The supply otf 
wheat is ample for not only the existing 
mill but also a number of additional! 
mills. Since it is probable that more 
mills will be built, there is a fair op- 
portunity for selling milling machinery.” 


JouHn Marginan. 
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OKLAHOMA MILLERS MEET 





Well-Attended Annual Gathering Indorses - 


Wheat Improvement Plans—Salaried 
Secretary to Be Engaged 


Ox.iaHoma Crry, Oxia., May 13.—At 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, here, on May 11, 
plans of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association for encouraging 
better methods of wheat production in 
the Southwest were heartily indorsed. 
Karl E. Humphrey, member of the di- 
recting committee of the new organiza- 
tion for Oklahoma, explained the asso- 
ciation’s re. His address was sup- 
plemented in a talk by James N. Rus- 
sell, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, who described the movement 
as a most important one, and expressed 
the belief that the work of wheat im- 
provement would tend to draw into 
closer relationship the grain growers, 
millers, grain dealers and boards of 
trade. The Kansas City Board of 
Trade, he said, was strongly back of the 
association. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, also spoke in 
favor of the association programme, and 
pointed out that it was as much in the 
interest of soft wheat territories as of 
those in which hard wheat is’ principally 
grown, Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was also enthusiastic in his in- 
dorsement of the work about to be un- 
dertaken. H. Dittmer, El Reno, Ernest 
Mashburn, Shawnee, and several others 
also approved the association’s pro- 
gramme and emphasized its importance. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association de- 
cided to co-operate with the Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association in grain inspection and 
grading matters, and appointed a com- 
mittee Composed of Ernest Mashburn, 
Shawnee, W. G. Patton, Chickasha, and 
George G. Grogan, Oklahoma City, to 
discuss the matter with a similar com- 
mittee to be appointed by the grain 
dealers. 

T. C. Thatcher, president of the asso- 
ciation, urged that a permanent secretary 
be employed on salary to conduct its af- 
fairs. The proposal was heartily ap- 
proved, and John Maney and George G. 
Sohlberg, both of Oklahoma City, were 
appointed a committee to select and em- 
ploy a secretary. 

The treasurer, George G. Grogan, was 
instructed to sell the association’s mem- 
bership in the Oklahoma City Grain Ex- 
change. . 

Action was taken looking to refunding 
to Frank Kell the sum of $500, sub- 
scribed by him in behalf. of Oklahoma 








millers to the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion. . 

H. Dittmer, El Reno, retired miller, 
addressed the meeting in indorsement of 
the ultimate consumer, of which he 
claimed to be one. He explained that 
since he quit milling and undertook rais- 
ing chickens and vegetables he had ac- 
cumulated an appetite which he valued 
conservatively at $5,000 per year. 

Frank Kell spoke at length on various 
aspects of milling and general business 
conditions. He especially advocated a 
tariff on agricultural products and op- 
posed the St. Lawrence-Gulf waterways 
project on the ground that it would be 
a tax on this section of the country, with 
no corresponding benefit. 

Officers of the association were elected 
as follows: T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
City, president; G. W. Gwyn, Ardmore, 
vice president; George G. Grogan, Okla- 
homa City, treasurer; John Maney, Okla- 
homa City, M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha, 
H. J. Jackson, Perry, F. Foresman, 
Tulsa, Jona A. Ruth, Kingfisher, direc- 
tors. 

Present at the meeting besides those 
already mentioned were: C. S. McGinnis, 
Alva; H. L. Stover, Oklahoma City; Wil- 
liam Murphy, Kansas City; R. H. Wag- 
enfuehr, New Braunfels, Texas; A. R. 
Hacker, Harold Hill, Arkansas City, 
Kansas; P. L. Jacobson, Oklahoma City ; 
W. A. Applegate, Shawnee; A. E. Calla- 
han, Enid; Walter Miller, Weatherford; 
E. F. Flesher, Edmond; H. L. Stover, 
Oklahoma City. 

W. F. Kerr. 





SUSPENSION OF NEW RATES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered a further suspension until June 
25, 1922, of new individual and joint 
rates and practices published by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
involving transit privileges on grain at 
Schuyler, Neb. On Jan. 25 the Commis- 
sion ordered a suspension pending inves- 
tigation until May 26. It now finds that 
the necessary hearings cannot be conclud- 
ed within the period of suspension pre- 
viously ordered. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





INTER-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover has made pub- 
lic a summary of the reports received by 
him as chairman of the Inter-American 
High Commission from the different na- 
tional sections of that commission, pre- 
senting their views on the principal fac- 
tors in the Inter-American exchange sit- 
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uation. The subject was discussed at 
meetings of the several sections in their 
respective capitals at the end of Decem- 
ber, and it was arranged to exchange re- 
ports in order to be certain that the 
members of the sections are in agreement 
on the underlying causes of the exchange 
fluctuations. 

Briefly, the reports received indicate 
that all the sections of the commission 
agree that European political and eco- 
nomic uncertainties are responsible for 
the continued depression, and what is 
worse, fluctuation of world exchange, 





THE TRIP THROUGH THE 
WHEATFIELDS 


Depart from Kansas City, late 
evening of Friday, June 2. 

Arrive Hutchinson, early June 3. 
Breakfast at Bisonte Hotel (Fred 
Harvey). 

All day travelling leisurely 
through wheat of Reno, Rice, Bar- 
ton, Pawnee, Edwards, Ford, Staf- 
ford, Harvey and Sedgwick coun- 
ties. 

Luncheon 
Dodge City. 

Dinner at Wichita and evening 
spent as guests of Wichita millers. 

Depart at midnight, arriving at 
Kansas City, early Sunday, June 4. 

Cost, inclusive, $40. 

Reservations through R. E. 
Sterling, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, or C. V. Topping, 
Kansas City, with inclosure of $10 
guaranty payment. 


(Fred Harvey) at 











including exchange rates between the 
American countries. Several of them 
emphasize the necessity of economy in 
public expenditures, liberality in tariff 
policies, and co-operation between bank- 
ing institutions as possible remedies. 
Others declare that stable exchange con- 
ditions will not recur until the normal 
balances of trade have been restored. 

The estimates of the time it will take 
for exchange stabilization to be effected 
vary from one to five years in the reports 
of the different sections; several em- 
phasize political settlements in Europe as 
indispensable preliminaries to stabiliza- 
tion. 

Much importance is attached to the 
necessity of restoring public confidence 
in national credit through restriction of 
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issues of paper currency and unflinching 
adherence to the policy of gradual defla- 
tion of credit, public and private. 


JoHN Marrinan. 


AKIN-ERSKINE PLANT SOLD 


Evansville Man, Representing Bank Credi- 
tors, Acquires Property for $163,500— 
Few Bidders at Receiver’s Sale 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., May 13.—The event 
of the week in milling circles here was 
the sale to Newton Kelsay, president of 
the North Side Bank, of the Akin-Ers- 
kine Milling Co.’s plant for $163,500. 
Mr. Kelsay, it is reported, represented 
Evansville banks that were among the 
creditors. Other bidders for the proper- 
ty were Igleheart Bros., of Evansville, 
Charles Johnson, of Mount Vernon, Ind., 
M. Postel, of Western Illinois, and W. 
Middletown, representing Chicago in- 
terests. 

The mill has a capacity of 2,500 bbls 
daily, and has storage capacity for 250,- 
000 bus wheat. It was appraised on Dec. 
13, 1920, by the American Appraisal Co. 
at a replacement value of $860,435, and 
a sound value of $650,000. The sale will 
give to creditors about 25c on the dollar. 

The purchasers have not yet decided 
what they will do with the property, 
though it was announced that it might 
be operated as a large capacity mill 
again as soon as business conditions were 
inviting. 

Mr. Erskine was given until June 26 to 
effect a composition in connection with 
his private property. On that date the 
property will be sold, should his efforts 
fail. He is very hopeful of effecting this 
settlement. W. W. Ross. 











February Feed Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings and of 
cottonseed and linseed oil cake and meal 
from the United States in February, 1922, 
by countries of destination, as officially re- 
ported, in tons of 2,000 Ibs: 

. Oil cake 
-—and meal—, 
Bran and Cotton- 








To— middlings seed Linseed 
BelmIUM oc acsccces one 113 6,208 
WOMMATE .ccctcces oe 5,578 — 
Germany ......++- 1,875 oe 
Netherlands ....... ° os 12,042 
NOrway ...ccccccee ose 1,064 eee 
United Kingdom .. 20 2,785 562 
COMMER. sccecaccues 401 263 32 
Panama ....+++-+. 1 3 oe 
eee 74 17 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ....... 7 ooe 25 
JAMAICA 2.0. ccccee 10 5 oe 
Other British West 

BMAICS co cccccsee 2 
GORE <vscccvverecs 370 ose ees 
Philippine Islands. 16 206 1 

Wetals cccvcscese 901 11,703 18,870 








The West Bluffs, an Important Feature of Kansas City’s Park System 
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FUTURE TRADING ACT IS HELD INVALID 





Supreme Court Finds Section Levying Tax on Grain Futures Is Not Enforce- 
able, and That It Violates Police Powers of the States — Senator 
Capper to Propose New Measure in Congress 


Wasutnoton, D. C., May 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Supreme Court today 
held that section 4 of the future trading 
act, which levied a tax of 20c per bu 
on grain futures traded outside the con- 
tract markets or by others than the 
actual owners of grain, was nonenforce- 
able because it constituted an invasion 
of the police powers of the states by at- 
tempting to regulate transactions over 
which the federal government had no 
control, through an exercise of the tax- 
ing power. Sales for future delivery in 
grain exchanges did not of themselves 
come within the purview of interstate 
commerce, the court held. 

The. decision was rendered by Chief 
Justice Taft. Justice Brandeis dissent- 
ed. The action was brought by John 
Hill, Jr., and other directors of the Chi- 
c Board of Trade, to test the act. 

decision nullifies the law, which has 

been counted one of the chief accom- 
lishments of the farm bloc in Congress. 
is is true notwithstanding that certain 
sections of the law were declared con- 
stitutional by the court. Senator Cap- 

r, of Kansas, one of the authors of 
the legislation, declared the decision was 
“a knockout which practically destroys 
the effectiveness of the act.” He added 
that within a week he would propose a 
new measure which would satisfy the ob- 
jections cited in the measure declared 
unconstitutional by the court. 

Section 11 of the act provided that, 
should any section be declared invalid, it 
should not affect the validity of the re- 
maining sections. Chief Justice Taft de- 
clared section 11 “did not intend the 
court to dissect an unconstitutional 
measure and reframe a valid one out of 
it by inserting limitations it does not 
contain. This is legislating beyond the 
power and function of the court.” 

The court found, however, that there 
were sections of the act which must be 
held valid, such as section 9, authorizing 
investigations by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his publication of results. 

Section 3 also was declared valid. That 
section imposed a tax of 20c per bu on 
transactions known to the trade as “priv- 
ileges,” “bids,” “offers,” “puts and calls,” 
“indemnities” or “ups and downs.” Such 
a tax was held to be “clearly within the 
congressional power,” as it was not “reg- 
ulatory.” 

While the court stated it “may suspect 
that it was intended by Congress to sup- 
press such transactions, we cannot, under 
our previous decision, treat the section as 
other than what it purports to be, a tax.” 

“It is impossible to escape the convic- 
tion, from a full reading of this law,” 
Chief Justice Taft stated, “that it was 
enacted for the purpose of regulating 
the conduct of business of boards of 
trade through supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the use of an ad- 
ministrative tribunal consisting of that 
secretary, the Secretary of Commerce 
and the attorney general. Indeed, the 
title of the act recites that one of its 
purposes is the regulation of boards of 
trade. The manifest purpose of the tax 
is to compel boards of trade to comply 
with regulations many of which can have 
no relevancy to the collection of the tax 
at all.” 

Chief Justice Taft announced that in- 
junctions against the Board of Trade of 
Chicago and its officers, and against the 
collector of internal revenue and the 
United States district attorney, should be 
granted so as to prevent the enforcement 
of section 4 and those parts of the act 
and the regulations interwoven with it. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
Statement by Mr. McDougal 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 15.—Robert Mc- 
Dougal, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in commenting on the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the futures trading 
act, said: “The Supreme Court of the 
United States, it is announced, has held 
certain provisions of the Capper-Tincher 
grain marketing act to be unconstitution- 
al. This law was drafted after repeated 
hearings before the House and Senate 


committees on agriculture, and placed 
grain exchanges under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“The constitutionality of the law was 
not attacked by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The suit in which a decision has 
been announced was brought by individu- 
al members of the exchange, on their own 
initiative, 

“Discussion of what may follow this 
decision would be premature at this time. 
It is certain, however, that the Chicago 
Board of Trade will continue to func- 
tion as America’s greatest agency in mar- 
keting food products.” 

The “individual members,” to whom 
Mr. McDougal referred, were headed by 
John Hill, Jr., who first brought suit 
against the constitutionality of the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill in the Chicago federal 
district court, before Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis, on Nov. 7, 1921. At that time 
a motion for temporary injunction was 
denied by Judge Landis, and Mr. Hill’s 
bill was dismissed for want of equity. 
However, an appeal was prayed and al- 
lowed to the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States. 

On Nov. 22, 1921, the Supreme Court, 
in considering the case, handed down a 
temporary restraining order, as far as 
concerned the Chicago Board of Trade, 
until the validity of the future trading 
act could be finally passed upon by the 
court. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 


Text of the Invalid Section 


The text of section 4 of the futures 
trading act, held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, follows: 

Sec. 4. That in addition to the taxes 
now imposed by law there is hereby lev- 
ied a tax of 20 cents a bushel on every 
bushel involved therein, upon each con- 
tract of sale of grain for future delivery 
except— 

(a) Where the seller is at the time of 
the making of such contract the owner of 
the actual physical property covered 
thereby, or is grower thereof, or in case 
either party to the contract is the owner 
or renter of land on which the same is to 
be grown, or is an association of such 
owners or growers of grain, or of such 
owners or renters of land; or 

(b) Where such contracts are made 
by or through a member of a Board of 
Trade which has been designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a “contract 
market,” as hereinafter provided, and if 
such contract is evidenced by a memo- 
randum in writing which shows the date, 
the parties to such contract and their ad- 
dresses, the property covered and its 
price, and the terms of delivery, and pro- 
vided that each board member shall keep 
such memorandum for a period of three 
years from the date thereof, or for a 
longer period if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall so direct, which record shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of 


any representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or the Unit- 
ed States Department of Justice. 





APPOINTED NEW YORK MANAGER 
Toronto, Ont., May 16.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Maple Loaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has appointed W. C. Duncan to 
succeed W. H. Harrison as manager of 
the New York branch. Mr. Duncan has 
been managing the Victory Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Vancouver, and was previously em- 
ployed with the Canadian Wheat Board, 
after serving throughout the war with 
the Canadian forces in France. 
A. H. Batey. 





DEATH OF STEAMSHIP AGENT 

The death of George W. Smith, general 
western agent for the United States 
Line, the Baltimore Steamship Co., W. A. 
Blake & Co. and the Export Transporta- 
tion Corporation, occurred in Chicago on 
Monday, May 15. He was local repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Minneapolis prior to 1910, and foreign 
freight agent for that company at Chi- 
cago until 1920. Mr. Smith’s death took 
place suddenly, after a day spent at his 
office. 





DEATH OF A, P. GRANT 

Cuicaco, Int., May 13.—A. P. Grant, 
president of the Grant Baking Co., 3015 
West Lake Street, Chicago, and nation- 
ally known in the baking industry, died 
in Asheville, N. C., on May 9. 

Mr. Grant was 75 years old, and had 
been engaged in the baking business ever 
since he came to this country, nearly 50 
years ago, from Canada, where he was 
born. He was connected with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., in Chicago, until 1914, 
when he organized the Grant Baking Co. 
For several years he was president of 
the Bakers’ Club of Chicago. 

The funeral, of Masonic form, was 
held in Chicago on May 12, and the in- 
terment was made in Forest Home Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Grant is survived by his wife, 
two daughters and four sons. Only one 
of the sons is with the Grant Baking Co. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 





MANAGER OF WHEAT ASSOCIATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry G. Randall, general 
chairman of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, today an- 
nounced the appointment of H. M. Bain- 
er, formerly connected with the agricul- 
tural department of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, as executive manager of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bainer will begin work at 
once. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended May 
13, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 235 1,469 576 136 760 
GEM nccccce 407 125 16 coom eve 
Pacific ..... 27 ae e° 





1,594 592° 136 760 
1,663 285 260 682 


Totals .... 915 
Prev. week. .1,101 
Totals July 1- 

‘ 


May 13..172,924 89,560 6,028 21,391 13,967 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


- Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Oct. 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 











1922 ‘ c 1921 ~ 

March Feb. Jan. Dec, Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 

Wheat flour, bbis...... 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 1,802 1,873 1,238 

Corn flour, etc., bbis.. 67 50 61 61 40 63 84 81 65 

Rye flour, bbis ........ 9 2 4 1 3 5 1 4 1 

Oatmeal, etc., Ibs .... 10,750 3,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 

Bread and biscuit, lbs. 1,371 560. 359 625 520 510 482 701 367 
Bran and middlings, 

COGN so acesassewts eee B38 3 4 ses “se 
Wheat, bus ........... 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 13,846 18,362 30,842 658,537 24,842 
oO a Pere 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 18,600 13,652 14,793 
ah. eRe ee 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 1,970 3,713 3,080 931. 
GOR, BER cccceccccccs 2,210 239 537 98 132 520 224 1,049 263 
Barley, bus .......... 836 464 691 830 2,511 2,082 5,357 4,602 2,108 
BRE, TOD ccc cecceesece 58,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 54,577 61,982 63,265 

—1921 ~ - 1920 

June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 
Wheat flour, bbis...... 1,546 1,265 1,591 1,37 1,024 1,280 952 1,101 1,607 
Corn flour, etc., bbls... 76 40 33 77 104 79 146 151 157 
Rye flour, bbis ........ 3 12 2 2 13 9 1 20 40 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ..... 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,025 8,055 14,834 16,140 11,450 6,373 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs. 849 315 773 2,571 565 882 969 1,210 1,409 
Bran and middlings, 

Pe eet ea ose = oes 1 ét. 
Wes, CUS sos eck vei 25,235 25,932 17,641 14,599 18,469 21,345 25,903 26,035 35,503 
COG, CMD noo. b'vt5 50 -0:60 11,835 8,535 10,426 13,373 8,144 5,436 3,041 1,829 1,417 
MOO, DOD co wvcecceesee 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 3,757 5,423 5,626 4,802 2,696 
eee Serre 228 151 100 99 155 204 466 477 442 
go fa EL ee 1,372 458 631 1,567 1,324 2,991 2,520 1,623 2,515 
Rice, IWS wrcscevcccves 73,770 62,425 658,908 45,579 39,033 39,902 52,556 32,310 12,266 


May 17, 1922 
NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Excellent Progress Reported in Most Se. 
tions—Overflowed Lands in Indiana 
Clear of Water 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 13.—The Kan- 
sas wheat crop this year should yield 
106,238,000 bus, according to a repor! 
issued this week by Edward C. Paxton, 
state statistician of the United State, 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimate. 
It shows 27 per cent of the fall sowiny 
abandoned and a condition of 74 jx 
cent, the lowest May condition since 1917, 
when it was 59 per cent. The estimat: 
is that 8,445,000 acres will be harvestc|. 

Last year’s crop of 128,564,000 bis 
was produced on 10,538,000 acres, and tlic 
abandonment was only 8 per cent. Tlic 
average harvest of the last five years his 
been on 8,474,000 acres. The five-ye.r 
average abandonment has been about -| 
per cent, and the five-year average pri- 
duction 115,776,000 bus. 

Plants generally are well stooled ajil 
rank in growth on all the acreage tht 
sprouted normally last fall, the report 
says. The spring sprouted grain is thin 
in stand, of weak growth, infested wi’); 
weeds, and very unpromising. Most «f 
the abandonment is in western sections 
of the state; in the eastern part, conc- 
tion ranges from 85 to 100 per cent. 

Allen Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., figures the total yield of wintir 
wheat in Nebraska at slightly more thai 
60,000,000 bus. He takes the figures « 
203 crop reports, received since May 
from practically the entire wheat acr 
age of that state. The indicated aba: 
donment is a fraction less than 10 px 
cent, or about 395,000 acres. Deducti 
the abandonment from the governme: | 
preliminary estimate of 3,954,000 acr:s 
sown, Mr. Logan figures 3,558,000 acr: 
will be left for harvest. The indicate! 
yield per acre is slightly over 17 bus. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra., May 13. 
Wheat crop conditions undoubtedly are 
considerably improved in the centra!, 
west-central and northwestern sections 0! 

- Oklahoma. Green. bug damage has no! 
been greatly prevalent or very heavy. 
Reports from growers in several coun 
ties are a unit in expressing the vie. 
that the bug damage was light, and tha! 
the pest is disappearing. Some area 
report wheat in 75 per cent of norma 
condition. One says that the prospect is 
better than at this period for five years 
Damage was done recently in lowlands 
by heavy rains and floods. Grain dealer 
say it is too early to begin guessing on 
the crop. Heavy and continued precipi 
tation and continued cool weather have 
prevailed at close intervals for two 
months. A majority of those who have 
expressed opinions believe that the yield 
should average 10 to 12 bus. 


Omana, Nes., May 13.—Abandonmen! 
of winter wheat is approximately thre: 
times the usual amount. The condition 
is 82 per cent, while that of rye is 8° 
per cent. Spring plowing and plantin: 
are not as far advanced as they were ® 
year ago this date. These are the lead 
ing points in the May report on cro) 
conditions in Nebraska, made by A. I 
Anderson, of the Bureau of Markets an! 
Crop Estimates, and Leo Stuhr, secre 
tary of the Nebraska department of ag 
riculture. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Reports o 
the wheat crop in this section vary, som: 
claiming that the fields look promising 
and others reporting too much rain. Thi 
state board of agriculture and the gov 
ernment Crop Estimate Bureau ex 
pressed the opinion in the official Ma) 
crop report, issued this week, that th 
wheat yield of the state of Missouri this 
year will be about 43,024,000 bus, com 
pared with 34,390,000 last year. The 
farmers are behind with the spring plow- 
ing, less than one third having been com- 
pleted up to the present time. Oat seed- 
ing is the smallest for many years. The 
condition is 65 per cent of normal, with 
much of the crop just coming up. 


Torepo, Onto, May 13.—The weather 
this week has been quite favorable tv 
growing crops and°for farm work. Ther« 
have been further rains; not enough t: 
interfere with field work, but to be 0! 
benefit to the ground and crops. Whea' 
and oats are making good progress, an‘ 


(Continued on page 723.) 
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Most northwestern mills report flour 
demand as dull and featureless. They 
say that the recent apparent manipula- 
tions in the wheat market have caused 
flour buyers to withdraw almost com- 
pletely. At no time within the last few 
months have they had much, if any, con- 
fidence in prices, and the wide fluctua- 
tions of the last few weeks have only 
served to emphasize this opinion. 

Kiven the largest buyers are unusually 
conservative in their purchases right now. 
Companies that ordinarily contract for 
round lots are taking only a car or two 
at a time, while others at central dis- 
tributing points are supplying their day- 
to-day needs from mill warehouse stocks. 
Naturally, when a situation like this 
arises, competition is overly keen and the 
result is abnormally low prices. 

Last week on a few days mills noticed 
some improvement in business. Sales, 
however, were all in small lots, and av- 
eraged only about one half capacity. 
After buyers had covered their current 
needs, demand fell off again. 

Most mills are well sold up on clears, 
so that offerings of first and second 
clears are limited. Inquiries from ex- 
porters continue good, but few mills are 
in a position to accept any new business. 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.35 
@9.15 bbl, standard patent $8.15@8.55, 
second patent $7.85@8.05, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; faney clear $6.90, first clear $6@ 
6.75, second clear $3.75@4.10, in 100-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The past week was one of dullness for 
durum flour mills. Demand at no time 
showed any life, and sales were confined 
to scattered small lots. Buyers are only 
taking sufficient to cover immediate 
necds. The action of the wheat market 
seems to have little or no effect on the 
trade, few having any confidence in pres- 
ent levels. No immediate improvement 
is iooked for by mills, which are receiving 
letters daily from macaroni manufactur- 
ers complaining of the slow demand for 
their products and a big drop in business, 
l'cr this reason, none of them are in- 
clined to buy supplies in any quantity. 

‘here is some export business being 
dene right along. During the past week 
svics of No. 3 semolina were reported 
mode to Seandinavian countries. In- 
quiries were also received from Finnish 
im orters, but as a rule their bids were 
below a working basis. Export inquiry 
continues for clears, but mills are pretty 
we! sold up on this grade. 

‘ills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.35@ 
7.59 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina $7.10@7.25, 
duium flour $5.70@5.90, and clear $4.35 
(1.50, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

‘lillfeed weakened perceptibly the lat- 
ter part of last week, and jobbers were 
‘ring standard bran freely for prompt 
sipment on the basis of $19@19.50 ton, 
ait pure bran at $20.50@21, Minneapolis. 
Some of the larger local as well as in- 
tcrior mills, with surplus cars of bran 
and shorts, were also offering them at 
{hat basis. Demand late last week was 
‘ery quiet, but this week, with stronger 
| vices, demand picked up considerably. 
!astern buyers in particular are inquir- 
ig for bran and shorts, and prices have 
ulvanced $1@2 ton. 

Word was received from Kansas City 
on Monday that the Southwest was en- 
Joying an unusually brisk call for bran 
‘rom Pacific Coast points. The report 
lad it that bran was being sold on the 


basis of $23.50 ton, mill stations, with 
Kansas City brokers unable to supply the 
needs. Should the demand keep up, it is 
thought that a similar one might develop 
in the Northwest, which would have a 
strengthening effect on prices. 

Heavy feeds are steady, with no par- 
ticular demand. Offerings are light. 

Mills quote bran at $20@22 ton, stan- 
dard middlings $21@21.50, flour mid- 
dlings $26@28, red dog $32@35, rye mid- 
dlings $22, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 131% were in operation May 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 248,415 46 
Last week .. 229,630 42 
Year ago 232,095 42 
TWO years AGO ...-...eeee 253,780 46 
Three years ago .......... 374,555 69 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
° Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

BO88%. oes. 50 326,700 135,705 41 

1981°....0. 50 326,700 120,775 37 

1922 408,690 154,970 37 

>t). Aree 60 408,690 156,565 38 

*Week ending May 13. tWeek ending 
May 6. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
138, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,229 1,250 1,310 1,209 
Duluth ........ 762 497 558 116 
Totals ....... 1,991 1,747 1,868 1,324 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to May 13, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis .. 80,563 88,335 91,261 94,014 
Duluth ...... 40,425 36,969 14,273 87,802 





Totals ......120,988 125,304 105,534 181,816 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 13, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 5,030 1,738 6,429 7,924 
Duluth ........ 3,037 941 2,128 4,963 
Totals ....... 8,067 2,679 8,857 12,887 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Nothing new of importance in linseed 
oil meal. Domestic demand is rather 
slow but, as the production is extremely 


light, it does not take much to absorb - 


the output. Some buyers feel that the 
price of oil meal is a little high, com- 
pared with other, feeds, but crushers 
point to the keen competition they are 
experiencing: and the low prices bein 
named for oil. With this situation an 
limited production, and also advancing 
prices for flaxseed, mills can see no rea- 
son for a reduction at present. Oil meal 
is quoted at $50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Coarse grains were steady to stronger, 


with oats and rye showing a gain of 2@ 
5c bu for the week. Buying was quite ac- 


tive most of the week. Cash corn was 
firm and in good demand last week, but 
since Saturday prices have weakened and 
the market was not so active. There was 
some export inquiry, but bids generally 
were out of line. Closing prices, May 15: 
No. 3 yellow, 55@551,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
535, @54%,c. 

Oats were in fairly good demand. Re- 
ceipts were moderate, and no trouble was 
experienced in disposing of the offerings. 
The past few days, demand was not so 
broad and buyers generally bid lower 
prices. No. 3 white closed at 35%,@ 
363,¢ bu; No. 4 white, 34@35%3,c. 

Rye was stronger and in good general 
demand. Mills, shippers and elevators 
were good buyers. No. 2 closed at $1.051%, 
@1.061, bu. 

Barley was steady, with a fairly good 
demand. Offerings were light early in 
the week, but later they increased. Clos- 
ing range, 53@64c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- / 


apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.441/; 
three-day, $4.44, ; 60-day, $4.4134. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3814. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market advanced steadily 
the past week, with sharp advances on 
Thursday and today. For the week, cash 
prices show a gain of 83%,@9%%c bu, May 
6% c, and July 6%c. 

The local cash market was strong, and 
the light offerings of good milling wheat 
met with a ready demand. Due to lack 
of choice grades, mills competed for the 
choice medium grades, causing firmer 
premiums. ‘These grades also were in 
moderate supply. Lower grades were 
rather quiet, and mills just shopped 
around. Today, No. 1 dark sold at 14 
@3lc over July. 

Offerings of good durum wheat were 
light, and not sufficient to take care of 
the demand. Premiums, consequently, 
were firmer. Lower and medium grades 
were slow and hard to move. No. 1 am- 
ber was quoted at 5@17c over May, and 
No. 1 mixed at 3c under to 12c over. 

Winter wheat offerings were heavier 
this week, and the best grades were in 
demand. Other grades were slow. Mon- 
tana choice wheat was scarce and in de- 
mand. Montana was quoted at 18@20c 
over July; Kansas, 2@13c over; Nebras- 
ka, 3@7c under. 


PIONEER GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Pioneer Grain Corporation, of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, has filed articles 
of incorporation, with a capital stock of 
$250,000. It will do a general grain and 
commission business. EK, L. Thornton is 
president, L. M. Abbey secretary, and 
John A. Wright treasurer. H. F. Flem- 
ming, president of the St. Paul Milling 
Co., is vice president of the new corpora- 
tion. Irving A. Caswell, St. Paul, is on 
the board of directors. 


RATE HEARING AT MILWAUKEE 


Some time ago the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce protested against the 
rates in force to Minneapolis and Duluth 
from southern Minnesota and eastern 
South Dakota points, claiming that they 
were prejudicial to Milwaukee’s interest. 
A hearing on the case is to be held in 
Milwaukee next Saturday, May 20, be- 
fore Commissioner Gaddis, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Represen- 
tatives of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, Duluth Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the Southern 
Minnesota Millers’ Club will be present 
at the hearing. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

V. V. Corbin, head of the Corbin Flour 
Co., Chicago, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 

William Casperi, superintendent Com- 
mander Mill Co., Montgomery, was in 
Minneapolis today. 

The dam of the peg (S. D.) Mill- 
ing Co. was washed out May 18, follow- 
ing a heavy sleet, snow and rain storm. 

C. C. McLean, manager of the Sid- 
ney, Mont., mill of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., visited the home office last 
week, 

The Vye Grain Co., Minneapolis, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by W. R. Vye, Frank Funke, and 
M. C, Sandberg. 
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The wholesale price of unwrapped 
bread in Minneapolis and St. Paul was 
advanced May 14 to 7c lb, and the 
wrapped loaf to 8c. 


W. Scott Woodworth, secretary E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
sailed from New York today (May 16), 
for a European trip. 


B. W. Stevenson, western sales man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., returned 
to Mimeapolis on Monday from a two 
months’ western trip. 


L. I. Ziegler, manager milling machin- 
ery department of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Min- 
neapolis several days this week. 


A. W. Oberfell has been appointed 
travelling freight agent for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, with headquarters at 611 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis. 


Fred G. Atkinson, director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, who 
was operated on May 6 for appendicitis 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
is convalescing nicely. 


Franklin M. Crosby, vice president of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
was recently elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad. 


Harvey Parkinson, stone dresser in the 
Washburn A mill, Minneapolis, was re- 
tired last week on a pension after 41 
years of service. He was the last of the 
stone dressers employed by the company. 


The estate of the late William G. 
rocker, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 


Minneapolis, is valued at $825,000, ac- , 
robate court. / 


cording to the will filed in 
His widow, daughter and 
sole heirs. 

James Pye, northwestern manager Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., reports the sale of 
four square sifters to the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and three to 
the Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., Rush 
City, Minn. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis is ar- 
ranging for its annual fishing trip to Al- 
exandria, Minn., for the opening of the 
bass season, June 13. A special train 
has been arranged for, and about 100 
have signified their intention of going. 
All northwestern millers and shippers are 
invited to attend. 

C. A. Weaver reports that several res- 
ervations have been made for the special 
car for the Operative Millers’ convention 
at Kansas City, June 5-10. The train will 
leave Minneapolis on Sunday afternoon, 
June 4, at 2:15. The A mm | have made 
a special rate of one and one half the 
regular one-way fare for the round trip. 


E. L. Welch, head of the Minneapolis 
grain firm, the E. L. Welch Co., now in 
the hands of a receiver, denies that the 
firm is bankrupt, and has asked for a 
trial in the courts on this issue. A hear- 
ing is to be held May 23. According to 
an audit, the company’s liabilities are 
$766,486, and its probable assets $252,927. 

Based on the close today (May 16), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.43 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.42; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 northern $1.44; 
in central North Daketa, No. 1 dark 
$1.41, No. 1 northern $1.40; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27. 

The Crown Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken over the business and elevator 
of the Dibble Grain & Elevator Co. The 
Crown Elevator Co. was incorporated in 
1896, but has not been actively engaged 
in the grain business since 1916. W. H. 
Wheeler is president, F. P. Wheeler vice 
president and treasurer, and C. C. Zinn 
secretary. All these men have been. ac- 
tively identified with the grain trade in 
Minneapolis for many years. 

Reservations on the millers’ special, 
leaving Minneapolis the afternoon of 
May 30 for the Federation convention at 
Kansas City, have been made by J. A. 
Rieck, Springfield, Minn; R. A. Hoyt, 
Lake City, Minn; P. C. Konopatzki and 
E. C. Kibler, Simmons Grain Co., St. 
Paul; E. S. Woodworth, A. L. Goetz- 
mann, B. B. Sheffield, Dwight Baldwin, 
W. G. Gooding, J. T. Kenny, V. C. 
Douglas and R. J. S. Carter, of Minne- 
apolis. Several transportation men have 
also made reservations. 
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A “FRIENDLY” CONVENTION 


The millers of Kansas City and those 
having in charge plans for the approach- 
ing Mass Convention are greatly pleased 
with the trade’s response to the invita- 
tion to attend a “friendly convention,” 
a mere gathering of the clans for visit- 
ing and sociability. There are, to be 
sure, ample provisions for conferences on 
the more serious side of trade affairs, 
with particular reference to the broaden- 
ing of export markets and methods for 
increasing domestic consumption of flour; 
but, so far as possible, the committee has 
provided for condensation of these and 
for intensive discussion in one hard- 
working day. ‘The other two days are 
to be broken into periods, the one for 
business and the other,—the afternoons, 
—for recreation. 

It is just possible, too, that there may 
be a random governor or two to address 
the convention, and other major or minor 
notables may be present; but, in what 
may perhaps be described as “the larger 
sense,” the convention is for the enjoy- 
ment and profit of millers themselves, 
with few dignitaries and no solemnataries 
to tell them what to do about it. 

Included in those features provided for 
social enjoyment are an afternoon in the 
country with a millers’ golf tournament 
on the first day, followed by the annual 
dinner of the Federated Flour Clubs, to 
which millers will be welcomed. The sec- 
ond day is given over to business sessions 
until evening, when the Federation an- 
nual dinner will be held. For the after- 
noon of the third day the Kansas City 
Board of Trade plans an entertainment, 
with the probability of further. oppor- 
tunity for those who desire to play golf 
in the hope of carrying away prizes tes- 
tifying to their ability or good fortune. 

At the wind-up there will be the trip 
through the wheatfields, not, unhappily, 
with the “101 Ranch” for an objective, 
as it was seventeen years ago, but with 
assurance of a comfortable journey, ex- 
cellent food and an opportunity to see 
the wheat in both “good” and “bad” dis- 
tricts of central and western Kansas. 
The committee, it should be explained, 
has taken especial pains to insure a route 
taking in both fine and poor wheat, in 
order to escape any possible responsibil- 
ity for sending visitors home committed 
to ruin, either as convinced bulls or con- 
victed bears on the market. 

As to the weather, long experience has 
shown that the chance of its being very 
hot in Kansas City the first week in 
June is so very remote that it is not 
worth while to consider it at all. It may 
rain, but it will not be hot. 





WHEAT MARKET RETARDS FLOUR TRADE 


Action of the May wheat option this 
week held back any flour business which 
might have appeared under more favor- 
able conditions. A 10c net advance, 7c 
of it coming in one day under specula- 
tive pressure, did not tend to give the 
market a look of stability. 

Mills generally advanced nominal quo- 
tations on flour 40@50c bbl for patents, 
and 30@40c for clears. The range of 
quotations among mills again widened, 
being as much as $1.10 bbl in some in- 
stances. The wide variance can be part- 
oe to the fact that each day 
there is a range in the sales of milling 
grades of wheat of 30@35c. 

No small amount of price cutting oc- 
curred, however, and all mills held prices 
down as much as possible after the 


wheat advance. Price was the principal 
attraction to be offered flour buyers, and 
it was only the mill able to underbid all 
competition which reported any substan- 
tial Cestones. Most mills said that it was 
virtually impossible to interest any one 
in purchasing, except at prices far below 
present levels. 

Some clears are available, but the sup- 
ply is small. Demand is good in spots, 
although reports from abroad indicate 
that they are being offered from other 
sources at cheaper prices than from the 
Southwest. Demand is not as uniformly 
good as a week ago. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.15@8.25; 95 per cent, $6.20@ 


7.60; straight, $6@7.25; first clear, $5.30 
@6; second clear, $4.10@5.10; low grade, 
$3.50@4. 


MILLFEED 


A slightly improved demand for shorts, 
together with light supplies, was sufficient 
to put prices up 50c ton this week. Bran 
was unchanged, although it was in good 
demand from Pacific Coast points. The 
buying by the Pacific Coast dealers was 
rather unexpected here, and no reason 
has been advanced for it. The same thing 
occurred last year at this season. The 
demand for shorts is mostly from the 
Southeast. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $21@22; brown 
shorts, $22.50@23; gray shorts, $24.50 
@25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Phila Week .cvcccscccceveese 92,900 80.8 
LimSt WOOK .nvcccsccccccces 92,837 80.8 
BOOP GOS sccccctievvscucee 64,800 57 
Two years ABO ......-see0. 72,700 75 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported,to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 480,210 262,321 54 
Last week ...... 480,210 267,241 53 
Year ago ....... 443,130 186,475 42 
Two years ago... 430,170 255,541 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,845 bbls this week, 10,479 last 
week, 21,001 a year ago and 3,839 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight reported 
domestic business good, 27 fair and 33 
slow. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
ae Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 

anchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5614c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 514%c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 60c; Antwerp, 
via New York 60c; Hamburg, via New 


Orleans 54c, via New York 61c; Chris- - 


tiania, via New Orleans 60%,c, via New 
York 62c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
60Y,c, via New York 62c. 


HIGHER SWITCH RATES DENIED 


Applications of three railroads for in- 
creased switching charges in greater 
Kansas City were denied this week by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The applications were made March 17 
by the Missouri Pacific, Frisco and Kan- 
sas City Southern. 

The Missouri Pacific asked an increase 
of 50¢ to $38 a car. The other roads 
asked 50c to $2. The increase was op- 


posed by Board of Trade and milling 
interests, and the Chamber of Commerce. 


A GOOD SHOWING BY BANKS 


For the first time since the great slump 
in prices and business started nearly two 
years ago, Kansas City bank deposits are 
larger than on the corresponding date of 
the preceding year, according to figures 
published in connection with the bank 
call of this week. The fact is taken as 
significant evidence that the long period 
of liquidation and of financial readjust- 
ment has come to an end. Total deposits 
show an increase of $17,000,000, com- 
pared with figures for the nearest corre- 
sponding date of 1921, and amount to 
$258,276,674. 

Between March 10 and May 4, this 
year, national bank deposits decreased 
$11,000,000, a normal shrinkage for this 
time of year. Loans and discounts are 
nearly $12,000,000 less, and cash and .ex- 
change $3,500,000 more, than a year ago. 


FAVORS LOWER INSPECTION RATES 


Henry J. Allen, governor of Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week .to confer 
with J. S. Hart, chief of the Kansas 
grain inspection and weighing depart- 
ment, and a Board of Trade committee 
in regard to reducing fees for inspection 
and weighing of grain, and appeared to 
favor a reduction, according to local of- 
ficials. 

In both Kansas and Missouri the in- 
spection charges are $1 per car, and this 
yielded a profit of $100,000 in Missouri 
alone last year. The profit was pro- 
tested by several exchanges, to the gov- 
ernors of each state, and the Kansas 
official’s visit was the first action taken 
by either. 

Grain dealers hope that if Kansas 
takes the lead in lowering the charges, 
Missouri can be prevailed upon to fol- 
low. The reduction is much simpler to 
obtain in Kansas than in Missouri, how- 
ever, as in the former state the govern- 
ment and state grain inspectors have 
charge of the matter, while in the latter, 
legislative action is necessary. 

It is also said that the idea prevails 
in the Missouri grain inspection depart- 
ment that the present fees are low 
enough, considering the increased size of 
cars and the more complicated character 
of the work. Last year’s excess of earn- 
ings in Missouri is regarded as excep- 
tional, due to large receipts. It is prob- 
able that the Missouri department will 
be willing to accept Kansas inspection 
certificates on grain sent to Missouri 
elevators without additional charge, 
which would help to reduce the expense. 
This system was in vogue several years 
ago, and provides for reciprocal action 
on the part of the Kansas department 
when Missouri grain goes across the state 
line. 


KAW MILLING CO. REORGANIZED 


In connection with a partial reorgani- 
zation and entire change of management 
and business policy of the Kaw Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, J. F. Baldwin has 
been made general manager. Mr. Bald- 
win, who is manager of the Shawnee 
Milling Co., operating the Shawnee and 
Forbes mills, will not discontinue that 
connection, but will cenduct both enter- 
prises under his general direction. 

R. J. Anderson will continue as sales 
manager of the Kaw company. 


NOTES 


J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, is on a three 
weeks’ trip to eastern markets. He left 
Kansas City May 7. 

J. L. Schofield, manager of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., branch office of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., visited the home 
office of his company here this week. 


A. H. Dillon, sales manager J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, is on 
an extensive trip which will include all 
the important markets east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

G. S. Carkener, of the Goffe & Carken- 
er Grain Co., will represent the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at the annual meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, in Washington, May 15. 

The recently adopted amendment to 
Kansas City Board of Trade rules, mak- 
ing it necessary to secure written consent 
before future trades can be accepted 
from managers of co-operative and 
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farmer grain companies, will become ef- 
fective June 1. 


Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas, 
president, and A. P. Husband, Chicago, 
secretary, of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, were here Friday in connection 
with plans for the approaching Mass 
Convention. 


A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., this week 
announced the sale of a 400-bbl mill to 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. The 
new mill will be installed in the Weiser, 
Idaho, plant of the company. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City part of this week, en route 
to the East, where he will visit principal 
markets. Mr. Hiebert said that whet 
from McPherson to the Missouri line had 
a luxuriant growth, except in a few spots, 


Miss Margaret Moses, daughter of Nir. 
and Mrs. L. E. Moses, and Robert Scott 
Osgood, of Santa Barbara, Cal., were 
married Friday, May 12, at St. Paul's 
Episcopal church here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Osgood left for a short honeymoon, and 
will be at home after June 1 in Santa 
Barbara. 

Charles Espenschied, of St. Louis, wis 
here this week in connection with a visit 
to Leavenworth, where he has property 
interests. Mr. Espenschied on his arriv.(l 
expressed regret at his inability to at- 
tend the Mass Convention, but before his 
departure he engaged rooms at the hotel 
for the days on which it will be held. 


A new summer park by the picturesque, 
century old mill at Dallas, Mo., 12 miles 
from Kansas City, will open next mont. 
Thirty-five acres of land adjoining the 
mill property, in the bend of. Indian 
Creek, have been purchased by Kansis 
City interests for the establishing of an 
amusement place there. The heavily tin- 
bered woods in that locality make it «an 
ideal place for picnics. 





OKLAHOMA 


Favorable crop reports within the last 
few days, together with undoubted signs 
of improving general business, have put 
a bit of new life into millers of Okla- 
homa. To say the least, they have about 
laid aside pessimism and are looking 
more confidently into the near future, 
with several this week reporting business 
fair. A decided change for the better is 
expected when roads are again passable 
so that merchants can begin moving 
goods. The estimate of a 30,000,000-bu 
wheat crop for Oklahoma, made by sev- 
eral millers, is likely to stimulate coun- 
try buying. To a p Bath it may stimu 
late bakery buying. Bakers are not lay- 
ing in stocks of flour, and have not been 
for several months. 

The prevailing Oklahoma price of short 
patent hard wheat flour this week wis 
$7.50; straights, $7.30; first clears, $7; 
second clears, $6.50. Soft wheat patent 
sold up to $7.70; straight, $7.50; clears, 
$6.70@7. Mill-run bran was quoted at 
$1.30 per 100 Ibs; gray shorts, $1.50. 


NOTES 

J. Perry Burrus, of Gainesville, Texas, 
and Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, have 
been elected delegates representing tle 
flour milling industry to attend a meei- 
ing in Dallas, May 23, of the Texas Tari'f 
Association, which is being organized as 
a unit of the Southern Tariff Association. 

F. J. Becker, of the Houston (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is on the pro- 
gramme for an address on the value of 
good flour, to be delivered before the an- 
nual convention of master bakers of 
Texas at Houston, May 16-18. Bakers 
of Houston are taking advantage of the 
meeting to put on a bread campaign ii) 
that city. Henry C. Walker, of For! 
Worth, is president of the association. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of Houston, 
Texas, has received a report of a specia! 
committee on grain shipments recom- 
mending that the exchange sponsor the 
construction of one unit of a large ter- 
minal elevator system for storing and 
handling grain. The object is to increase 
the available supply of deadweight cargo, 
said to be an essential factor in facili- 
tating the movement of cotton from the 
port. Grain is regarded as a desirable 
deadweight cargo. 

E. R. Humphrey, general manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co, 
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Amarillo, recently was elected president 
of the Board of City Development of 
that city, an organization created by 
law and substituting in some of its ac- 
tivities for a Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Humphrey is an active member of the 
Amarillo Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, and one of the most useful 
citizens of the Texas panhandle. Recent- 
ly in Kansas City he was elected Texas 
representative on the governing commit- 
tee of the Southwest Wheat Improve- 
ment Association. Mr. Humphrey ex- 
pects to present the plans of the organi- 
zation before the annual meeting of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association at Fort 
Worth. 


COLORADO 

There has been little flour booked in 
the past week, and mills are fast filling 
all back orders. Unless there is a spurt 
of buying soon, most mills will be down 
to half time. Flour advanced 20c bbl 
today, to meet the change in wheat 
prices. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, $7@7.20; standard patent, 
$6@6.20; best grade selfrising, $7.25@ 
7.45,—cotton 98's, f.o.b., Ohio River, 
prompt to 30-day delivery. 

_ : 


The Boulder (Colo.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is reported to have been forced to 
close on account of financial difficulties. 
The business is now in the hands of the 
creditors. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., May 13.—There has been 
somewhat more activity in flour trade 
circles this week than last. An increased 
number of orders have been received by 
Omaha mills, although they have come 
from widely scattered points. One of 
the mills reports that it has made a good 
many large sales, and all say that every 
day they find a few purchasers in the 
market for a car or two. Operation is 
on full time and under generally satisfac- 
tory conditions. There has been an ex- 
cellent demand for feed. 

The movement of Nebraska wheat to 
this market has been fairly liberal 
throughout the week, and the demand 
has been sufficient to absorb offerings. 
The receipts have included considerable 
choice milling wheat. The premium com- 
manded here by semidark hard winter 
wheat a few weeks ago has narrowed ap- 
preciably. Straight dark continues to 
sell at a very substantial premium over 
the ordinary. 


BUYS COUNCIL BLUFFS ELEVATOR 
The Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Omaha, 
has purchased the elevator on the North 
Western Railroad in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, formerly operated by the Adams- 
Reitz Grain Co. The Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co. maintains offices at Kansas 






City, Mo., and Superior, Neb., and is a 
member not only of the Qmaha Grain 
Exchange but of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Fred Swett will continue as 
manager of the Omaha business of the 
company. 

The Adams-Reitz Grain Co. says: “We 
are retiring from business, having sold our 
elevator to the Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
Arrangements will be made properly to 
look after all inquiries that may have 
reference to the business intrusted to our 
care during our operation.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 

a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
1. we... WURPREReVEeTeT ie 15,185 80 
ED GHEE 0 been ce cris neese 15,460 81 
ee Aad eo iaswens ++ 11,0656 46 
See Pee GOO oc ccscoscccs 11,844 49 


LeicH LEswie. 


SALINA 

Flour business this week was very 
similar to last week. Inquiries were 
brisk, but bookings were light. Buyers’ 
ideas were out of line with the present 
cost. Demand for clear and low grade 
was good, both export and domestic, with 
the better prices on the former. Con- 
siderable export business was worked; 
one mill reports fancy clears sold, basis 
jutes, Kansas City, at- $5.35, and good 
low grade or second clear at $4.55. 

There has been a good demand for 
millfeed, with the Pacific Coast paying 
better prices than could be obtained in 
the East. 

Mills are working from one half to full 
capacity, and the shortage of wheat is 
all that keeps them from working full 
time, as there seems to be enough busi- 
ness to keep them going. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $7.50@8.15; 95 per cent, 
$7.20@7.80; 100 per cent, $7.10@7.60. 
Bran is quoted at $1.1214 per 100 lbs; 
brown shorts, $1.25; gray shorts, $1.35; 
white shorts, $1.50; mill-run, $1.20. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pct. of 

é output activity 

This Week ..ccccccccccsese SRS 63 
Re WHO: 6.icsccueisiacces Bee 60 
We GE 64.40:4604040400600% 19,164 42 


NOTES 

Robert C. Wells, of Kansas City, is 
here on business at the Dilts & Morgan 
grain office. 

E. L. Copping, of the grain inspection 
office, is in Kansas City taking a vacation 
and being examined as a grain inspector. 

H. E. Brooks, formerly with the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., will leave next week, 
with Mrs. Brooks, to spend the summer 
in Wisconsin. 
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The advance of 10@30c in values, 
which followed yesterday’s bulge in the 
wheat market, has not changed’ condi- 
tions in the flour trade. Buyers are, if 
anything, more cautious, and are limiting 
their purchases to small lots for imme- 
diate delivery. It is possible to find a 
broker or buyer here and there who has 
sold some fairly good quantities, but in 
general the situation is unchanged. 

Clear grades are really the only flour 
in good demand, but no one seems able 
to secure adequate supplies, and, in fact, 
the mills are sold up as much as 60 days 
ahead on this quality of flour. A local 
buyer who has just returned from the 
East says that export business is com- 
paratively quiet, and it is evident that 
the low grade products are going for 
domestic consumption. Local prices are 
still somewhat out of line for foreign 
trade, though one concern shipped a 
small quantity to Egypt. 

Prices have followed a V-shaped course 
this week, and at the end of the period 
are about l5c higher than a week ago. 
The local offices of northwestern mills 
are quoting their best patents at $8.40@ 
8.60, car lots, Chicago, and $9@9.25, 
warehouse. Shipping directions are be- 
ing received, in most cases, with the or- 
ders, though some 30-day business is be- 
ing booked. 

The rye flour output totaled about 
3,000 bbls this week, and demand is re- 
ported to be moderately improved. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $8.25 
@8.60, standard patent $7.75@8.25, first 
clear $5.75@6.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.30@7.60, straight $7@7.30, first 
clear $5.50@6.50; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7, straight $6.25@6.50, first 
clear $5@5.50. 

MILLFEED 

Local feed manufacturers are resell- 
ing on a large scale, and the only feed 
that is moving to any extent is of the 
poultry variety. Neither the mills nor 


the dealers report an urgent demand for 
any grade of millfeed, and the market is 
listless and uninterested. Prices are 
down $1 since the first of the week. Bran 
is selling at $23.75@24.50, standard mid- 
dlings bring $23.50@24, flour middlings 
$27@28, and red dog $34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
TO WORE ce vincvcee 40,000 25,000 63 
EME WOOK oc ccccccs 40,000 23,000 58 
WOOP ABO ccecccses 26,700 18,750 70 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 77 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Another striking advance occurred in 
the wheat market this week, when, on 
May 11, the May future suddenly shot up 
more than 7c over the previous day’s 
close. It seems quite impossible to an- 
alyze the present situation, and those who 
have said that the long lines were begin- 
ning to unload have had their statements 
contradicted almost before they have 
gotten them out of their mouths. 

The entire market has been strength- 
ened by the action of the May delivery, 
though advances in the other deferred 
months have not been so radical. News 
has not been of a bullish nature. Foreign 
cables have shown weakness, and the * 
government estimate of the winter wheat 
crop was generally construed as bearish. 
One local market writer thinks that 
the unaccountable strength in the situa- 
tion is due to a hangover of bullish senti- 
ment which was engendered by theories 
of ultimate scarcity of wheat, even 
though those theories have apparently 
been exploded. 

Crop reports have continued favorable, 
and it would appear that Chicago will be 
made the target for a heavy run of red 
winter wheat. Many of the traders feel 
that the prospective heavy receipts, com- 
bined with large supplies resulting from 
deliveries on May contracts, will make 
for a weak situation in Chicago July 
wheat. 

At the close, today, May registered 
$1.43Y%,, July $1.254%, and September 
$1.19. This shows a gain of 634c in the 
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May, and about 1¥,c in July and Sep- 
tember. 


CASH WHEAT 


The feature of the week in the spot 
market is the large arrivals of wheat, 
from Missouri River points in particular, 
for delivery on May contracts. Millers 
have been out of the market most of the 
period, : though several cars of quality 
stuff were picked up either by local or 
outside mills. Receipts totaled 1,564 
cars, compared with 842 last week, and 
374 a year ago. 

Premiums are about unchanged for 
the week, and prices on both winter and 
spring grades are up 4@5¥,c, following 
the advance in the May future. How- 
ever, the higher values failed to stimu- 
late cash business, and the demand has 
been without urgency. Shipping sales 
totaled 50,000 bus, though they were not 
for export. Deliveries on contracts were 
approximately 2,500,000 bus, almost 1,- 
000,000 more than last week. 

At the close of the period No. 1 red 
ruled at May price to ¥4c over, compared 
with 1@2c over last week; No. 1 hard 
winter, May price to 4c over, against 
¥%4@lc over a week ago; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, May price to ¥4c under, compared 
with May price to 4c over last week; 
No. 1 northern spring 5@10c over, un- 
changed for the past two weeks. 


TO OPEN SHIPPING BOARD OFFICE 


T. Park Hay, United States Shipping 
Board representative of the inland of- 
fice division of the traffic department of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was 
transferred on May 12 from the St. 
Louis office of the Shipping Board to 
Chicago, where an office is to be opened. 
Its location has not yet been decided 
upon. 

Mr. Hay was the pioneer inland rep- 
resentative of the Shipping Board, and 
organized the St. Louis office over a year 
ago. The posts of St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati are now vacant. 


GRAIN ON TRACK DELIVERY 

The eget goon ruling covering car lot 
deliveries of grain in cars on track was 
made effective on May 11 by directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
rule provides that carload lots of grain 
on track may constitute delivery on con- 
tract without the necessity of passing 
through a regularly appointed warehouse. 

The emergency ruling was found neces- 

sary, since all the local storage room is 

now being used. 
’ NOTES 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., passed through Chicago 
on May 10 on his way to the East. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on May 8. He was in the city 
for two days only. 

. A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, made a trip to Kansas 
City this week to make arrangements for 
the mass convention. 

A get-together dinner will be given for 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
on the evening of May 17, in the Tiger 
Room of the Sherman Hotel. 

F. C. Kaths, president, and J. L. 
Walker, sales manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, were in 
Chicago for several days this week. 

John Crosby, president, P. D. MeMil- 
lan, director, and W. R. Morris, of the 
sales department, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the local 
office of their company this week. 

Joseph. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, returned from a week’s trip to 
the East on May 12. He said that ver 
little export business is being transacted, 
and that domestic trade is generally slow. 

I. S. Lambing, manager Pocatello 
(Idaho) Flour Mills Co., was in this mar- 
ket the latter part of the week. While 
here he gave his company’s account for 
this territory to Rinker & Vogtel, 14 
East Jackson Boulevard. 

The Dearborn Sales Co., flour broker 
of this city, has moved -its offices from 
the Wrigley Building to 1446 South 
Canal Street. The company has its ware- 
house at the latter address, and the move 
was made for convenience. 

J. H. Burton, flour broker, Chicago, 
started on a trip in his car this week end 
to points in Michigan. His family ac- 
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companied him, and the trip, which is to 
last four or five days, will be a combina- 
tion of business and pleasure. 


A fire which started in the rear of 
Chapman & Co., bakers’ supply house, 
and the American Bakery Machinery 
Co., 618 West Lake Street, Chicago, on 
May 11, destroyed property to the extent 
of $1,000. The cause of the fire is said 
to be unknown. 


A. H. Dillon, sales man 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, called 
at this office on May 11. He was on his 
way to eastern markets, and while in 
Chicago gave his company’s account for 
this territory to Henry Hartmann, of 
Boner & Co., 608 South Dearborn Street. 


James A. Patten, former “wheat king” 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, was pre- 
sented with a large offering of flowers on 
the exchange floor on May 8. The occa- 
sion was the seventieth anniversary of 
Mr. Patten’s birth. A reception in his 
honor was held in Evanston, IIl., on 
May 7. 

The Morris Milling Co., 21 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture and deal in flour, feed, and 
food products. The incorporators are 
W. G. MacMichael, J. C. Crofts, Fay 
Grow, Frank M. Smith, and Alfred An- 
derson. 


* Lake shipments from Chic this 
week were 10,000 bbls flour = eaten 
662,000 bus wheat to Buffalo, 823,000 
bus corn, of which 63,000 went to Buf- 
falo, 404,000 to Tiffin, and 356,000 to 
other Canadian ports, and 708,000 bus 
oats, of which 650,000 went to Buffalo, 
and 58,000 to Tiffin. 


John Morton and William Beattie, of 
the Dennistoun bakery, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, were in Chicago on May 9-10, and 
called at the office of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. With Secretary Hus- 
band they visited Schulze’s bakery and 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
left for Minneapolis on the evening of 
May 10. 

Several bakery machinery concerns had 
exhibits at the National Hotel and Res- 
taurant Equipment Exposition, which 
was held this week at the Coliseum in 
Chicago. The Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Co. and the Janows & Kramer Co. 
displayed a model kitchen and bakeshop. 
The Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., ex- 
hibited its bread mixer, and the Display 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York City, offered doughnuts made with 
Downyflake flour. 

The steamship George W. Clyde, op- 
erated by the Chicago Steamship Lines, 
completed its maiden voyage from the 
Atlantic seaboard to Chicago when it 
arrived here on May 6. The Clyde is 
one of five ocean vessels purchased by 
the above organization to revive lake 
transportation. Edward E. Gore, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, said that farmers should be inter- 
ested in this water transportation, as it 
may be a means of increasing the pro- 
ducers’ profit. 

The purchasing department of Cook 
County, County Building, Chicago, 
awarded contracts this week for furnish- 
ing it with approximately 900 bbls pat- 
ent and 1,000 bbls clear flour. There 
were four bidders, the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Corporation, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen, John W. Eckhart & Co., all of 
Chicago, and the Ross Milling Co., Ot- 
tawa, Kansas. The latter two received 
the awards. Eckhart & Co.’s contracts in- 
clude patent flour to be delivered in jutes 
to the jail and hospital at $6.25 bbl, pat- 
ent flour for the county agent at $6.65 in 
8’s and $6.90 in 16’s, and clears at $5.60 
in 8’s and $5.80 in 16’s. The Ross Mill- 
ing Co.’s contract calls for delivery to 
Oak Forest Institution at $6, delivered. 


tr J. C. Lysle 





WISCONSIN 


MitwavukeeE, Wis., May 13.—The rising 
trend of grain and flour prices most of 
this week, which brought the aver 
price of fancy spring patent 30@35c bbl 
above the lowest point last week, seems 
to have had but little effect on trade. 
Since most customers have now come to 
the point where they will fill no more 
than pressing needs, — conditions are 
making little or no difference in the course 
of demand, for purchases are being 
made only as flour is needed, and buy- 


ers as a rule are willing to pay the cur- 
rent price, with such concessions as they 
are able to exact. Local mills have been 
able to book very. little business on a 
deferred shipment basis in the past 10 
days. Practically all orders call for 
quick shipment, and whatever offers are 
made for the usual 30- to 60-day delivery 
periods excite no bids. 

Local business has not shown any 
marked change for the better or worse 
since the le per loaf advance in whole- 
sale and retail bread prices became effec- 
tive at the beginning of the week. Simi- 
lar increases in prices have been made 
in most other cities of the state, which 
sections usually follow the lead of the 
metropolis. It doubtless will require an- 
other week or two to determine whether 
domestic bread baking will increase as 
the result. The larger wholesale bakeries 
in Milwaukee say their sales in the last 
four to six days have maintained an even 
course. 

Flour prices in effect at the close of 
this week were 5c bbl higher on the out- 
side and 20c bbl up on the inside of the 
range, for fancy spring patent. Straight 
was held fairly steady, with an advance 
of only 5c bbl, on the outside. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $8.75@8.95, and straight 
at $7.80@8.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour continues ac- 
tive, but little business is being done, as 
mills have considerable unfilled business 
to handle and are offering nothing on 
spot, while deferred stuff is scarce as 
well, pending a clean-up of bookings. 
Prices are unchanged to 25c bbl lower, 
but the reduction is largely nominal. 
First clear was quoted at $6.25@6.50, 
and second at $5.10@5.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. : 

Inquiry coming to local jobbers for 
Kansas patent and straights is fairly ac- 
tive, but prices are regarded as being out 
of line, especially since winter wheat 
prices in the cash markets have advanced 
relatively more this week than spring. 
Fancy Kansas patent is quoted at $7.70 
@8.10, and straight at $7.15@7.65, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Trade in rye flour is without distinct 
feature, since orders maintain an un- 
usual regularity from week to week. 
Local mills reduced prices 10@20c bbl 
early in the week, but values are firmer 
with the later upturn in cash and option 
prices. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,500 bbls, which is 
equivalent to the output last week, while 
in the same week in 1921 it was 2,438 
bbls. The darker qualities have been re- 
duced more than white and straight, as 
they have been moving haltingly, espe- 
cially since export demand has been 
mainly for the grain rather than the 
flour. Pure white was quoted at $6.05@ 
6.45, straight at $5.35@5.80, and dark 
at $3.95@5.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Competition in the corn goods market 
is still very keen, and local mills com- 
plain that they are being underbid right 
and left. The call for grits remains 
whatever feature there is to trade. Flour 
is moving slowly, both on export and do- 
mestic account, and meal is in only fair 
request. Prices are nominally unchanged. 
Corn flour .was quoted at $1.50@1.55, 
corn meal at $1.50@1.55, and corn grits 
at $1.55@1.60, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 4,500 28 
Last week ........ 16,000 5,000 32 
Last year ........-. 24,000 7,689 32 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,500 52 
Three years ago.... 18,000 ..... hin 
Fo ‘r years ago..... 16,000 8,000 50 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
continues to fall below that of the same 
period last year, although receipts this 
week showed an increase. Shipments this 
week were 10,830 bbls, compared with 
17,940 in the same week in 1921; receipts 
were 40,190 bbls, against 37,790 last year. 
Since Jan. 1, shipments were 317,765 bbls, 
while in the corresponding period last 
year they were 559,740 bbls. 


MILLFEED 

The arrival of the outdoor feeding sea- 
son in many sections, and the close ap- 
proach of grass pasturage in the north 
central states has been accompanied by 
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a marked decline in the buying of mill- 
feeds. A small volume of business js 
passing on a quick shipment basis, but «as 
a rule offers are ne fected and inquiry 
is slow. Local mills have little to offer, 
due to continued light output, but even 
this quantity is dragging. 

Bran as well as middlings has declined 
$2.50@3 ton, maintaining a parity as be- 
fore. Winter bran, however, has de- 
clined relatively less, current prices be- 
ing down 75c@$1.25 ton, which repre- 
sents a premium of $1@1.25 over spring 
bran. Flour middlings declined in sym- 
pee with standard, being 50c@$1 ton 
ower. Red dog is easy to $1 ton lower. 
A reduction of $1@1.50 ton is noted in 
rye feed, and hominy feed is easy to $1 
lower. Oil meal declined 90c, while 
gluten feed is 20c higher. The other 
heavy feeds rule nominally unchanged, 
but are inactive. 

Millfeed shipments from Milwaukee 
this week were 4,370 tons, against 4,535 
last year; receipts were 1,080 tons, coin- 
pared with 450 last year. 


NOTES 


C,. E. Henshaw, a leading flour miller 
of Antigo, was on ’change at Milwaukee 
during the week, 

P. D. McMillan has applied for mein- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. This represents the transier 
of the membership of Frank B. Rice. 


Lawrence J. Hessburg, of the Froedt- 
ert Grain & Malting Co, and V. "I. 
Yahr, of Princeton, Wis., have been elect- 
ed to membership in the Milwaukce 
Chamber of Commerce. 

R. H. Manz has purchased the elev:- 
tor and warehouse of the Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Co., Eau Claire, and will con- 
tinue the business. He was manager of 
the company nine years. 

Andrew Johnson, manager of tlie 
printing department of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., has been elected major of tlie 
first battalion of the First Regiment of 
Wisconsin, uniformed rank, Knights of 
Pythias. Major Johnson has been serv- 
ing as captain of Columbia Co. No. 3, 
Milwaukee, of which he also is treasurer. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerve 
has unanimously adopted the new rule 
drafted by the joint conference commit- 
tee on grain exchange practices, requiriiig 
nonmember corporations to give written 
authorization to commission houses em- 
powering nonmember corporation officers 
or employees to make contracts for fu- 
ture delivery. 


Linus J. Beck, of the E. P. Bacon Co., 
was elected president of the Receivers’ 
Association of Milwaukee at the annu:! 
meeting on May 10. James Hessbury, 
of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
was elected vice president, and Conra< 
C. Kamm, of the P. C. Kamm Co., wis 
re-elected secretary and treasurer, ‘Tlic 
directors are Edward Hiemke, Jolin 
Lauer, Andrew L. H. Johnstone and Guy 
Blanchard. 

Grain cargoes loaded at Milwaukee 
terminal elevators this week were few, 
due to the fact that the coal strike his 
cut down the number of lake steamers 
coming up with cargoes. One of tlic 
principal shipments was that of 275,000 
bus corn and 110,000 bus oats loaded it 
the Chicago & North Western and tlie 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul elevators 
by the steamer Otto M. Reiss for Gode- 
rich, Ont. The movement of grain by 
rail to terminals is smaller than a yeir 
ago, which also cuts down the lake 
movement. L. E. Meyer. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total crop year feder:l 
wheat inspections graded respectively No. | 
No, 2, No. 3 and other grades: 
e *1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-1" 
‘es eeaver 15 23 8 is 


No. 1 

a a eee 41 37 32 33 

i kdb eetens 23 19 30 10 

All others ..... 21 21 30 9 
100 100 100 100 


Percentage of total crop year feder:! 
wheat inspections falling into the princip.! 
type classifications: 

*1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-!5 


9 

Hard xed spring. 15 20 13 1 
eee 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 48 46 38 22 
Soft red winter... 14 13 32 6 
Common white... 3 2 3 y 
White club ..... 2 2 2 1 
Mixed wheat ... 12 14 4 10 
100 100 100 100 


*Nine months only. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright, Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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Demand for imported flour is main- 
tained, and there has been a steady trade 
both for spot and forward parcels at 
reasonable prices, as most holders are 
disposed to take small profits to induce 
business, although in many cases these 
sales cannot be replaced from mills. 
Bakers have been without stocks for 
some time, but are now filling up again 
and have possibly bought for the next 
four weeks’ requirements. 

Happily the price of bread did not go 
down with the recent decline of wheat 
and flour; otherwise, bakers would find 
themselves in a somewhat difficult posi- 
having now to pay more money for 
our. 


Home millers have advanced their 


price again this week 2s per sack, but it 
is generally ynderstood that they have 
booked sales to a large majority of bak- 
ers at last week’s price. It is difficult to 
sell anything to bakers below an export 
grade, and first clears are apparently 
not wanted. It is not easy to account 
for this, seeing that a few months ago 
good first clears found a ready sale. 

Australian flour is arriving in fair 
quantities, and going into consumption. 
This will help to make a cheap mixture 
when worked with American. and Cana- 
dian export grades. The quantities of 
Australian flour shipped to this country 
are far in excess of the shipments in 
pre-war days, which should help the sale 
of other imported flour when the price 
is in line. 

'lour arrivals continue heavy, but do 
nol appear to be disturbing the trade, 
as they are going into consumption. The 
qualities consist of Canadian export 
grades, with a fair quantity of Minne- 
apolis and some Kansas. 

there appears to be no pressure by 
mills to sell and there have* not been 
many offers this week, but in one or two 
instances where millers a week ago were 
to» dear for this market there are indi- 
cviions that they are now willing to take 
a little less money. Canadian export 
patents are offered at 45@46s for ship- 
ment. Minneapolis export patents have 
been offered at 47s 6d, and low grades 
at 3ls, both c.i.f. Australian flour is 
offered at 41s, c.i.f., against 40s a week 
ay», but the spot value is unchanged at 
fi. Gd, ex-granary. 

anadian export grade on spot is 
Worth 47s, and the better grades 48s, both 
e\ granary. Argentine low grade flour 
hes been sold at £11 per ton, c.if., for 
si'pment, and is now held for £11 10s, 
hut at this price there is no inducement 
for buyers to purchase. There have been 
some fair arrivals of French low grade 
‘our, and this can be purchased ‘at 28s, 
c.i.f., which is lower than the price of 
‘ week ago. English country flour is 
firmly held at 44s per 280 lbs for straight 
run. Home millers’ flour is delivered to 
the baker at 51s, which is equal to 47s 
3d, net, ex-mill, for a straight run. 

It is reported that a large firm of 
millers in this country has sold 50,000 
tons of flour for shipment to Russia. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been very er- 
ratic for some days, and prices are some- 


what dearer than a week ago. No. 1 
northern Manitoba arriving has been 
sold at 60s 9d, and for July/August 
shipment at 59s 6d, c.i.f. No. 3 north- 
ern Manitoba is worth 54s near at hand, 
and 52s for forward shipment. Plate 
wheat arrived has been sold at 57s, and 
for April shipment the same price is 
asked. Australian wheat firm, and val- 
ued at 57s, both arrived and for April 
shipment. English wheat has taken an 
upward turn, and many farmers will 
not sell below 60s. The value, however, 
is about 2s above the price ruling a 
gg ago, and there are a few sellers at 
s. 
MILLFEED 


There is a good demand for middlings 
at £9 per ton, which is 10s up from a 
week ago. Bran is unchanged at £8, but 
is scarce, as there has been a good ex- 
port demand. Plate pollards arrived are 
valued at £7, and this price also can be 
obtained for forward shipment. 


OATMEAL 


The trade in this article remains quiet, 
with spot prices unchanged. Midlothian 
is 50s and Aberdeen 45s, both per 280 
Ibs, ex-granary. American is 44s, ex- 
granary, but the forward price is 1s less 
than a week ago at 41s, cif. Rolled 
oats on spot are 46s per 280 Ibs, ex- 
granary, the price forward being 43s, 
c.i.f., which is ls down on the week. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending April 
25, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Halifax per ss, Comino— 


Mn Ee SaWh Cth Sean neeneeen $0e4s0be-08n>e 1,000 

From New York per ss. Southwestern 
Miller— 

WOE sheedeesbaas 600 Leander ....... 1,000 
From New Orleans per ss. Salacia— 

Union Jack .... 500 Verbona ....... 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Scythian— 

me eee TT Pre rT Tree 1,000 
From Boston per ss. Mackinaw— 

White Swallow. 1,000 Royal Patent... 500 

Royal Pansy ... 1,000 Cutter’s Best .. 500 


GE Facasacses 500 National Pride.. 500 
From St. John per ss. Bosworth— 
Golden Star ... 500 Warrior ....... 2,000 
Manitoba ...... 3,500 Aviator ........ 500 
Medallion ...... oe MD scee roses 300 
From New York per ss. Inkum— 
Rae 600 Aviator ........ 1,500 
ee 2,000 
From New York per ss. Montana— 
eee ee eee ee ee 500 
From New Orleans per ss. Venice Maru— 
Solitaire ....... 1,000 Union Jack .... 6,500 
From Portland, Maine, per ss, Canadian 
Ranger— 
Can, Homeland. 4,500 Avoca ......... 450 
GOERS wo cescces 500 Breadalbane ... 500 
Quebec ........ 2,500 Faupel’s Best... 250 
Silver Lining .. 250 Stupendous .... 1,000 
Pride of Canada 2,000 Keetoba ....... 3,000 
MOTE ET TES 2,500 Medora ........ 1,000 
Gwe Bess 20 icce 600 Glenora ........ 2,000 
Front Line .... 1,000 Famous........ 1,000 
GARBER occ ccccce 400 Gold Crest ..... 1,000 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Actor— 


Stupendous ....1,000 Front Line .... 1,000 
Golden Ray ....1,000 Pride of Canada 500 
Top Mast ......; 2,000 Royal City ..... 2,500 
AVOCR cccccecce 500 


THREATENED STRIKE OF SCOTCH BAKERS 


From the frequency with which we 
have been threatened with a stoppage of 
work in the bakeries of Glasgow, it 
would seem that operative bakers here 
have been in unduly combative mood dur- 
ing the past three years, yet a bakers’ 
strike is a contingency that the public 
hardly remembers—at least on a general 
scale. At the moment, the threat again 
hangs over the head of the consumer. 

The trouble arises from the desire of 
the Operative Bakers’ Union to perpetu- 
ate the Scottish Bakers’ Industrial Coun- 
cil and to force the master bakers, who 


recently withdrew from that body, to . 


sign an agreement drafted by it in their 


absence. This attitude is strongly re- 
sented by the master bakers, who have 
taken the course of publishing in full the 
terms that they are prepared to offer 
the men, and the conditions on which 
their bakeries will be kept open. They 
cannot readily adopt the attitude of a 
lockout, since the Co-operative Society 
bakeries are signatories to the agree- 
ment and are not affected by the threat- 
ened strike. 

To declare a lockout might put the 
private bakers in a wrong light- with the 
public, so they have taken the consumer 
into their confidence and have stated 
publicly the terms on which the bakeries 
may maintain the bread supply. 


TAXATION OF SHIPPING 


At a meeting of the Cunard Steamship 
Co., this week, reference was made to 
the heavy burden of taxes which British 
shipping companies have to bear, not 
only in their own country but in the 
countries to which their ships ply. Last 
year the Cunard company had to pro- 
vide £100,000 for taxation in other coun- 
tries than its own, which is a very serious 
handicap to its business. There are pros- 
pects, however, of some reciprocity ar- 
rangement being adopted between the 
United States (the chief country con- 
cerned) and Great Britain which would 
do a great deal toward relieving the 
present situation. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PROPOSAL 


The proposal to re-establish a wheat 
board in Canada, to handle the whole of 
the wheat crop in that country, has 
aroused considerable interest in London 
among dealers in wheat, and also on the 
money market, as the financing of the 
crop would probably have to be arranged 
in London if the scheme were adopted. 
It is said that there would be no dif- 
ficulty about this if a sound scheme were 
evolved by the Canadian government, for 
plenty of credit would be available to 
take up the 90 days’ sight drafts issued 
by the board, based on Canadian wheat 
in storage and transit, and backed by 
the credit of Canada. 


FRANKFORT BOOK FAIR 


Frankfort on the Main, one of the old 
free cities of Germany, was for some 
hundreds of years the center of the book 
trade of Europe. Block printing existed 
in Europe as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but the first movable types were in- 
vented by. Laurens Coster, of Haarlem, 
Holland. The first important book to 
be printed was the Latin Bible, known 
as the Mazarin Bible, which was printed 
in letterpress type, the invention of Johan 
Gutenberg, at Mainz. Through the sack- 
ing of Mainz in 1462 and the scattering 
of the employees of this wonderful print- 
ing house, the valuable art of printing 
was carried to all parts of western 
Europe. 

It was in that year that the first book 
fair at Frankfort was held, and from 
then onward, twice a year, in Lent and 
October, until 1792, this fair regularly 
took place, and scholars, printers and 
publishers from every corner of Europe 
used to flock to it. Booksellers of all 
nationalities met there to barter, to col- 
lect their debts, to arrange for fresh 
credits, to sound the requirements of 
the reading public, and to quarrel bit- 
terly over returns and imperfect copies. 
Later on, when the art of reading be- 
came more common, burghers, citizens 
and even peasants came to the fair to 
buy picture books, chronicles and _his- 
tories. . 

It was no easy matter to make the 
journey in those days, for it had to be 
done by wagon or horse, coach, boat, and 
often on foot, and many were the dan- 





gers of the road and river from highway- 
men, soldiers and such like gentry. Be- 
tween 1680 and 1690 the popularity of 
the fair began to wane, and foreign book- 
sellers and book buyers, instead of going 
to Frankfort, went to Leipzig. Gradu- 
ally the big firms failed, and in 1719 it 
was reported that the Frankfort book- 
shops were little better than drinking 
dens. 

The Easter Fair of 1750 was the last 
to be held until this year, when an effort 
was made to revive the old international 
book fair, and booksellers from all parts 
of the world gathered there. 


NOTES 


Colonel Gilbert Humphrey, who is 
connected with the El] Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., arrived in London last 
week, He is here on a pleasure trip, and 
is planning to visit Scotland, Ireland and 
the Continent. 

Theodore Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, accompanied 
by his daughter and Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Hincke, will motor up to Scotland by 
way of the east coast, passing through 
York and Edinburgh. On the return 
journey they will take the western route, 
visiting the English lake district and 
Liverpool. Mr. Ismert and his daughter 
are planning to sail for home on the 
Majestic, of the White Star Line. 


LIVERPOOL 


The wheat market has been much stead- 
ier this week, with a better demand from 
millers. and prices are 6d@2s per qr 
dearer. The general demand for im- 
ported flour is likewise improved, fol- 
lowing the rise in the market, and all 
quotations, both for forward and spot 
stuff, are somewhat firmer. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
44@45s, c.i.f., for prompt shipment, and 
on spot are meeting with a fair inquiry 
at about 48s, while this price is also 
asked for Minneapolis spring patents on 
spot. Kansas patents are offered at 47s, 
c.i.f., for first half May shipment, and on 
spot are much firmer, owing to small 
supplies, at 48s 6d. 

Sellers are firm at 41s 6d, c.i.f., for 
Australians for May shipment, which on 
spot are unchanged at 45s, while this 
price is also being asked for a parcel 
due in Liverpool the middle of May. 
For hard wheat Pacifics 40s, c.i.f., was 
bid for first half May shipment, but 
sellers are firm at 41s. There is not 
much interest shown for American soft 
winter patents, which are quoted at 46s 
6d, c.i.f., for prompt shipment, buyers - 
having fairly large stocks at present of 
this grade. : 

The inquiry for home milled flour is 
much improved, and millers report fairly 
heavy bookings. Liverpool did not fol- 
low the London advance of 2s, but is gen- 
erally 1s dearer, patents being held at 
50s, straight run at about 48s, and bak- 
ers at 47s, but several millers are cut- 
ting these prices considerably. 

It is impossible to get any offers of 
Plate low grade for shipment to Liver- 
pool, and Canadian improved second 
clears are quite out of line on this mar- 
ket, being quoted at 35s, c.i.f., for prompt 
shipment, while America is not offering. 
Plate flour on spot is held firm at £11 
3s, ex-quay. 

MILLFEED 

Although £13 was bid for American 
linseed cake, May/June shipment, sellers 
asked £14, and no interest is being shown. 
English remains unchanged at £14, im- 
mediate delivery. There is no doubt that 
English linseed cake is now very popu- 
lar with very many farmers, who will 
undoubtedly never go back to American. 
Bombay linseed cake has been sold for 
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& ril/May shipment at £12, with bids 

£11 15s being invited. Mill offals on 
qpet are in demand at 5s advance, 
bran being quoted at £8 5s per ton, and 
thirds at £8. 





IRELAND 


Despite the higher prices for ship- 
ment, trading in flour has been dull and 
disappointing. On the whole, there was 
perhaps more done in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland than in Belfast and 
the north. This no doubt was due to the 
existing local conditions in Belfast, 
where, owing to the recent heavy arriv- 
als, prices have become a bit disor- 
ganized, 

The heaviest imports are of Manitoba 
flours which have arrived suddenly in 
large quantities into Belfast, the pur- 
chases of importers and consumers hav- 
ing been supplemented by some con- 
signed flour. The consumptive demand 
is not big, and storage will probably have 
to be found for a considerable quantity 
of the flour, but it is only natural that 
importers, rather than incur storage ex- 
penses, will do their best to dispose of 
the flour at a slight profit, irrespective 
of what the shipment prices are. 

Cables this week for good class ex- 
port patent were on a much higher level, 
and 47s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 48s, Dub- 
lin, about represent the latest cabled of- 
fers. This price is utterly unobtainable, 
as certain importers are anxious to dis- 
pose of what they have coming and have 
already received on the basis of 44s@ 
45s, c.i.f., either port, and any sales 
made this week were done near that basis. 

Very fine short patents have shown a 
big advance over last week’s figures of 
45@46s, net, c.i.f., either port, 49s@49s 
6d being the figure quoted now. There 
are no cheap sellers of this class of 
flour, as any lots purchased recently at 
the lower prices were secured by con- 
sumers who required the flour for their 
own use. Second quality Manitoba pat- 
ents are now quoted about 45@4é6s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, for shipment, but there 
are sellers on the basis of 44s for spot 
or passage. Minneapolis flours are com- 

letely out of it at 52@53s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, but one 
popular brand was selling on spot at 
equal to 46s, net, c.i.f., either port. 

American soft winters are not making 
any headway, as even the cheapest of 
them are out of line again, not only with 
local millers but also with Australian 
flours. In the latter case one of the 
well-known popular brands was offered 
as low as 45s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast, and 
46s 6d, Dublin, May shipment from the 
seaboard, and this knocks out all classes 
of flour ‘in point of value, as even our 
home millers will not accept under 45@ 
47s for ordinary patents.. The general 
tone of all prices is higher, but with a 
tendency on the part of consumers to do 
nothing beyond picking up little lots 
offered by resellers. 


OATMEAL 


While prices have been maintained on 
the basis of last week’s quotations, there 
is not much change in demand. Home 
made flake is still at 50@55s, delivered. 
American has maintained its price for 
shipment, the latest cables being round 
about 43s, net, c.i.f., either port, and for 
Canadian about 45@46s. 

Demand, however, is not brisk, and 
consumers are not inclined to buy more 
than they require for immediate sales. 

Medium oatmeal is quoted at about 
41s, net, c.if., either port. Importers 
who have dear stock of this class on 
hand are not inclined to quote prices, 
and in fact some are refusing to sell 
for immediate delivery at the present 
low prices for shipment. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is steady in price, last week’s 
quotations of £10 10s per ton being still 
maintained for finest white and £9 for 
common or red sorts. While the raw ma- 
terial for all sorts of feed has been get- 
ting onto a higher basis gradually, owing 
to a poor demand the odie of the manu- 
factured article has not advanced. 


The price of Indian meal is weaker at 


£8 15s, ex-mill, and the cooked flaked 
variety for cattle =— is not worth 
more than £10 15s, demand bein 


wretchedly dull. Linseed cakes are wort 
£15 per ton, full delivered terms, Belfast 
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or Dublin. Demand is poor, but stocks 
are light and only sufficient for imme- 
diate requirements. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are lower in 
price, and can now be secured at £14 
per ton, ex-mill. While demand is dull, 
millers are looking forward to better 
times for, owing to the late season, the 
country is bare of all feedingstuffs, and 
it is anticipated that the spring con- 
sumption will be heavy. 


HOLLAND 


The same spirit of uncertainty that has 
dominated this market for some time is 
still felt, not only in respect to flour, but 
likewise with regard to other commodi- 
ties. The greatly fluctuating wheat quo- 
tations - received from American mar- 
kets cause a feeling of uneasiness, and 
make it impossible for importers here 
to act on an ordinary basis of reckoning. 

Were we standing on a basis of prices 
that could be considered an even chance 
for loser or winner, Holland flour im- 
porters would undoubtedly show more 
interest, but after the considerable rise 
of quotations as compared with some 
time ago, most of them feel it safer to 
abstain from operating. 

Fresh business in American flour has 
for the last month been practically nomi- 
nal and as prices peel today there is 
not much likelihood of sales being made 
unless United States millers can get into 
better line with the inland milled article. 
For instance, inland flour is quoted to- 
day at fi18%, per 100 kilos, against which 
good straight flours which can be put on 
a line of parity are offering for early 
shipment at fi191%4, a difference of 75 
Dutch cents against the American arti- 
cle, which speaks for itself. 

Considering the limited possibilities of 
obtaining their material, and the fact 
that the principal foreign wheat markets 
follow each other in any movement of 
— it is puzzling, to say the least, how 

ome mills have been regularly below the 
parity of American millers’ prices in the 
last few months. It is an open secret 
that some of our home mills are working 
on a-nonpaying basis in order to keep 
running, and unless they find an outlet 
again for some of their output abroad, 
as was the case quite regularly last year, 
it looks as if they will remain the great 
obstacle to imports of American flour. 

As regards the demand from central 
Europe, it is reported that some trans- 
actions were put through recently, but at 
what prices has been kept secret, al- 
though the quantity sold cannot be con- 
sidered to fill requirements. 

The dominating factor in this business 
is the rate of exchange. Although the 
Genoa conference raised great hopes, 
and rates during the last few weeks have 
shown some improvement, this has not 
influenced flour sales to the extent 
looked for. After all, it will be impos- 
sible for these states to tide over till the 
new crops become available, and sooner 
or later they will appear in the market 
to cover their needs, although it is ex- 
pected that these requirements will be 
smaller than was the case last year. 





BULLETINS ON FARM LABOR 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13.—The 
farm labor bureau of the United States 
employment service has commenced the is- 
suance of bulletins on the labor situation 
in the wheat belt in order to facilitate 
the clearance and distribution of harvest 
hands. The bureau proposes to issue 
regular statements on the farm labor 
market in the wheat states from the time 
cutting begins in the north-central coun- 
ties of Texas about June 1 until it is 
undertaken in the northernmost wheat 
states in August. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





$5,000,000 FOR MONTREAL HARBOR 


MonTREAL, QueE., 13.—The House 
of Commons has MA | a resolution pro- 
viding for the payment of a sum not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000 to the Montreal har- 
bor comauelonans to carry on the work 
of providing additional terminal facili- 
ties. Part of the money will. be used by 
the commissioners to start work on the 
construction of the 10,000,000-bu elevator 
made necessary by the increase in grain 
shipments from this port. 
L. F. Kier. 
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A BANEFUL INFLUENCE 


The May wheat future continues to 
dominate the situation, throwing its bane- 
ful influence, like a lengthening shadow, 
over everything connected with the legiti- 
mate business of milling and the distri- 
bution of flour. It unfortunately creates 
a situation favorable to manipulation 
and speculation, and subject to wide and 
erratic fluctuations. It is a bit difficult 
to figure out how this sinister influence 
can be abridged, or gotten rid of, with- 
out sacrificing the benefits of hedging 
and future trading. Nobody seems to 
be able to offer a practical solution of 
the problem. The speculator is an im- 
portant and indispensable part of the 
system. 

Is it a reflection on the intelligence 
and resourcefulness of. millers that not 
one of them has been able to offer a prac- 
tical plan, other than the doing away 
with future trading altogether, which 
would obviate the evils of the present 
system? Probably not. The present sys- 
tem of grain trading was of slow growth, 
being the evolution of fifty years of 
practical experience, and reflecting the 
best intelligence of the trade. It was ar- 
rived at by a gradual process of adjust- 
ment to practical needs, as they showed 
themselves and became clearly apparent. 
In its growth it has been comparable to 
that of a living organism, and therein 
lies its greatest security against success- 
ful attack, and its hope for the future. 
Further changes and improvements will 
probably come to pass in much the same 
way as in the past. 

Be that as it may, the disturbance of 
the annual “May squeeze” to legitimate 
milling interests remains unabridged, cre- 
ating an artificial and technical situation 
where the law of supply and demand is 
temporarily hare. 5 with. Ever since 
the first evidence of a coming May 
squeeze, by the advance of nine cents in 
one day, late in April, the milling and 
flour business has been adversely affected. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Some little business is being done. It 
is clear that the only flour being bought 
is in response to actual, unavoidable re- 
quirements. Buyers seem to hold off un- 
til the last minute, frequently jockeying 
for lower prices, before placing their 
orders. The wheat market has been so 
erratic and uncertain that it has con- 
tributed to wide unsettlement in the buy- 
ing and distributing trades. These trades 
will be just as glad as the millers to see 
the end of the May wheat future. 

As a matter of fact there has been 
a slight improvement in business the last 
two weeks, due to a number of buyers 
having been forced into the market, and 
in a few cases millers have been able to 
secure better prices, somewhat nearer 
their limits. It is not anticipated that 
there will be any material change in the 
character of the business until new crop 
flour is offered. There is no telling what 
business there will be then, but it rather 
looks as if every one was going into next 
season with supplies thoroughly depleted, 
if not exhausted. 

All the mills represented at Toledo 
made export sales this week. There has 
been a reasonably steady flow of this 
export business on soft wheat flours, 
although it has not been of large volume 
at any time. In the aggregate, it has 
constituted very acceptable business, and 
has helped the mills to operate. Nearly 





all of it has been with United Kingdom 
markets. 

It is an unfortunate predicament of 
the millers that the doing of business at 
any profit turns upon how fortunate they 
have been in their wheat deals. If they 
have been lucky in their hedges, in get- 
ting in and out of the market, and mar- 
ket turns have shown them a profit, then 
they are able to cut by that much the 
cost of their wheat and sell some flo. r 
Of course this involves giving away one’s 
profit, but it is being done every » Sag 

Toledo millers were bidding $1. 37 . 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rite 
points, May 12. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted nominally at 
$6.60@6.75, local springs at $8, and local 
Kansas at $7.60, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran $29.50@30, mixed 
feed $30@30. 25, and middlings $30.” 
30.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 4+.- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 





output activity 
This week 19,000 0 
Last week ++ 19,000 0 
Year ago -+ 16,800 5 
Sa PG GOD ik isev ce vcese 13,500 28 
TEPOO FOOTE BHO cece ceccce 23,960 0 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output P: 


This week ...... 26 143,710 55,268 38 
Last week ...... 22 134,160 55,586 41 
SOP GH c.e rns 27 161,460 56,098 34 
Two years ago... 12 81,510 27,033 34 


STATE PURCHASES 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill 
ers’ State Association, announces the fo!- 
lowing purchases as having been made on 
May 9 for various state institutions: 
from Hanley Milling Co. for Toledo 


. State Hospital, one car, $5.86 bbl; Day - 


ton State Hospital, one car, $5.96; Ath 
ens State Hospital, one car, $6; Ohio 
Epileptic Hospital, one car, $6.05; Co 
lumbus State Hospital, one car, $5.90; 
from Reel Milling bo, Ohio Soldiers’ an«| 
Sailors’ Home, one car, $5.85; Cleveland 
State Hospital, two cars, $5.90; Ohio 
State Reformatory, one car, $5.90; Rover 
Roller Mills, Central Warehouse, one ca’, 
$6; Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Institution for Feeble Minded, two cars, 
$6.05; Institution for Feeble Minde:, 
Orient, one car, $6.05; Longview Hospi- 
tal, one car, $6.05; Boys’ Industri! 
School, one car, $6.05; Ohio Penitentiary, 
two cars, $6.05. 
NOTES 


Hugh D. Smith, Ohio representative 
for the Sheffield-King Milling Co.,. Min- 
neapolis, called at this office on May 1. 

A leading Toledo baker bought 3,90) 
bbls of “short patent” Kansas flour thi» 
week at $6.50, jute, delivered, for imme 
diate shipment. 

Robert A. Hines, Northwestern Ele 
vator & Mill Co., Toledo, is on a busines 
trip to Baltimore, Richmond and othe 
southeastern markets. 

The first cargo of flaxseed for the sea- 
son arrived at Toledo on the Glenbre) 
from Fort William, on May 8, and was 
unloaded at the East Side Iron Elevator. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, was at his office 
again this week after having been con- 
fined to the house a number of days 
from blood poisoning. 


Charles E. Oliver, milling engineer, - 


Warsaw, Ind., advises that he has con- 
tracted with Paul J. Mueller, Chicago, to 
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take over the management of the 600- 
bbl mill at Portage, Wis. 

A round lot of a good brand of Kan- 
sas flour was sold in Cleveland this week 
by a leading Kansas mill at $6.90, jute. 
Another Kansas mill made a good sale, 
put the price paid was not given out. 


According to the report of F. H. Tan- 
ner, secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, 91 mills reporting were pay- 
ing between $1.20 and $1.45 for wagon 
wheat at mill door, an average of $1.30. 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
returned to Toledo from Hot Springs, 
Ark., and Florida, today. Mark N. Men- 
nel, of the same company, returned this 
week from an outing at White Sulphur 
Springs. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co. reports 
foreign shipment of 500 140-lb sacks 
flour this week; Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind., 1,143 bbls; Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 350 bbls. Several in- 
terior mills report further small export 
sales for the week. 


Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo (Ohio) Grain 
& Milling Co., has been elected to the 
executive committee of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association to serve out the unex- 
pired term of C. S. Lothamer, Canton 
(Ohio) Feed & Milling Co., who resigned 
owing to his retirement from the milling 
business. 


Allen P. Neff, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
taken a lease on a factory building at 
928 Water Street, Toledo, which after 
alterations will be used as a doughnut 
bakery. The plant will have a capacity 
of 30,000 doughnuts a day, and will sup- 
ply wholesale jobbers and retailers, em- 
ploying 15 men at the start. 


The Ohio Co-operative Managers’ Club 
held its first annual meeting at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Toledo, this week. 
Officers elected were L. J. Ducat, Bowl- 
ing Green, president; Charles Gernsten, 
Fayette, vice president; D. J. Lloyd, 
Waterville, sergeant-at-arms. Several 
Toledo grain men atténded the meeting. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
visiting Toledo this week were W. K. 
Algire, Commander Mill Co., Minneap- 
olis; R. L. Collins, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland 
office Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; C. M. Snapp, Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, and 
W. F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co, 

At the first creditors’ meeting of the 
Muse Milling Co., of Adairsville, Ga., on 
May 5, W. E. Steakley, president W. E. 
Steakley Co., Inc., flour broker, Atlanta, 
Ga., who was appointed receiver on the 
petition in bankruptcy, was elected trus- 
tee. The plant will be sold within the 
next 60 days to the highest bidder, on 
the mill property in Adairsville, subject 
to approval by the court. 


VIRGINIA | 

NorrotK, Va., May 13.—Dealers are 
very much at sea this week as to some 
substantial basis for flour purchases. 
The fluctuations in the wheat market 
have kept them guessing, and consid- 
erable activity has been seen during the 
week on the part of outside buyers who 
are supplying their present needs. Local 
jobbers are not buying, evidently trying 
to clean up their stocks before the new 
crop arrives. Mills generally have ad- 
vanced their quotations this week, winter 
wheat top patents being quoted at $7.10 
(7.35, standard patents $6.75@7, Kan- 
sos hard wheat patents $8@8.50, and 
borthwestern spring wheat patents $8.45 
8.95. 

Feed is in only moderate demand this 
week, with an indifferent basis for prices, 
which show no appreciable change from 
previous weeks. Special brands are sell- 
ing rather well, but standard products 
are moving slowly. Standard bran is 
quoted this week at $31@31.50, standard 
middlings $33@34, flour middlings $87@ 
37.50, and red dog $39.50@41. 


IMPROVED BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


_ Business conditions are much improved 
in this section. The outstanding whole- 
some sign of the times is the fact that 
the city of Norfolk now has under con- 
struction over $5,000,000 worth of public 
works, and private construction will 
equal that amount. 





The city’s grain elevator is under con- 
struction, onl piers and warehouses on 
the municipal waterfront are _ being 
pushed, all together to cost nearly $5,- 
000,000. Ground has been broken for a 
city market, to cost nearly $500,000, while 
a municipal auditorium is being con- 
tracted for to cost over $750,000. The 
unemployment situation has reduced it- 
self practically to nothing in this local- 
ity, and in some lines of trade the de- 
mand for men is greater than the supply. 

Flour and feed brokers report condi- 
tions in their trade better than for many 
months, and say collections are being 
easily made now in all sections. In the 
agricultural territory to the south, where 
these jobbers do their greatest business, 
liquidation is going forward at a rapid 
rate for the first time in two years. On 
all hands better conditions are reported 
to have actually arrived. 

Joserpu A. Lesiiz. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., May 13.—Business 
in milling in Indiana this week was suf- 
ficiently better to lead to a slightly in- 
creased production of flour by most 
mills. Toward the end of the period, 
demand tapered off somewhat, the blame 
being placed on higher asking prices, due 
to higher levels for wheat. 

Buying for the most part continues in 
small lots, and persons in close touch 
with the trade say they expect no change 
in this policy during the remainder of 
the present crop year. Bakers have or- 
dered a little more freely of late, but 
the retail trade is only fair. No export 
business in the better grades is reported 
by millers in this territory, but some 
sales of the cheaper grades have been 
made. 

Wheat has been steady in this market. 
Receipts have been somewhat larger re- 
cently, but demand has been sufficient to 
take care of it. At the end of the week 
soft winter No. 2 red was sold at $1.40%, 
@142Y%, bu. 

Soft winter patent flour, standard to 
short, is unchanged in price from a week 
ago, being available in car lots at $6.50 
@17.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hard winter patents, stand- 
ard to short, are stronger, the range be- 
ing $7.25@8.25, an advance of 25c. 
Spring patents are up 50c, being priced 
at $7.75@8.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 


ended May 13: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
TRIS WOO 2 ori cscvcssecses 8,094 36 
BARGE WOO ci ccecsccccccsce 7,964 35 
Bee BD. dice doccevocarces 3,331 15 
TWO YOATS AGO 2.0.2.0 00.0% 4,887 21 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 

MEE cesses sentsundeaes 26,000 1,000 
SE 6 4 05:62 640040500 4088s 251,000 119,000 
WBN ncvcciccccccticcncecs Semeee 66,000 
BAO. seccccecrescccecevsss 4,000 3,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
May 13, 1922.. 95,000 161,000 183,000 oe 
May 14, 1921.. 54,030 226,610 182,510 4,500 
May 15, 1920.. 217,890 428,620 90,180 3,240 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn products 
slumped appreciably in the last few days. 
Retail sales always decline with the com- 
ing of warm weather, and dealers ap- 
parently have sufficient stocks on hand 
to supply the normal demand for the 
time being. 

Grits are quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, meal at $1.90, hominy at 
$2, hominy flakes at $2.85, cerealine at 
$2.55, and corn flour at $2.05, all f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. 

Corn receipts continue rather large for 
this season of the year, 29 cars being 
inspected in Indianapolis today. Prices 
are steady, No. 3 white selling for 651 
@66c at the end of the week. No. 4 
white was Ic lower. 


MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds continue in fair demand, 
and sales of corn feeds have been good 
in the last week. Quotations are un- 
changed, with bran priced at $28@30 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed 
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at the same level, and middlings at $30 
@32. Hominy feed, $23.50, bulk, and 
$25, sacked. 

NOTES 

John Wesley Holden, employed by the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
and Mrs. Jessie Burnes Burnett, were 
married a few days ago in that city. 

Albert E. Starr, formerly in the bak- 
ery business at Valparaiso and promi- 
nent in politics in northern Indiana, died 
of pneumonia, last Saturday, aged 76. 
Surviving are a widow and a son, Pro- 
fessor Elmer Starr, of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. 

The Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, 
Ind., has incorporated, with $175,000 cap- 
ital stock, and will conduct bakeries in 
various cities in Lake County. W. E. 
Long, Bruce B. Smith, Matthew Carpen- 
ter, Harry M. Freer and Fred C. Diet- 
rich are the directors. 

O. H. Gladding, a Frankfort (Ind.) 
bakery owner,- was arrested Wednesday 
on a charge of selling bread not stamped 
properly with the weight of the loaf and 
the name of the manufacturer, as pro- 
vided by state law. The case was con- 
tinued in city court when Mr. Gladding 
presented a letter from a printing con- 
cern, which acknowledged an order for 
stamps and wrappers. 

Representatives of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association met at Ma- 
rion, Friday night, to discuss plans for 
movement of the present wheat crop and 
marketing conditions in general. C. A. 
Rouse, of Indianapolis, acting secretary 
of the state association, and C. E. Bry- 
ant, of Toledo, Ohio, of the national or- 
ganization, were present. Mr. Rouse said 
that the prospects for a big wheat yield 
in Indiana this year are excellent. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvILLe, Tenn., May 13.—Not much 
change has been noted in the demand for 
flour from the Southeast the past week. 
Sales continue of the car lot variety, with 
a few orders for 500 to 1,000 bbls. The 
uncertainty in the wheat market has 
eliminated any disposition to anticipate 
requirements. 

Flour prices have not changed ma- 
terially this week. Quotations at the 
close were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8@ 
8.40; standard or regular patent, $7.30@ 
7.60; straight patent, $6.25@6.75; first 
clears, $5@5.50. 

Demand is quiet for Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.65; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.65. 

Purchases of wheat are light. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.53@1.55, 
Nashville. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, per ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$25@27; standard middlings or shorts, 
$28@30. 

A few sales of corn meal are noted, 
with prices firm, as follows: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.40@1.45; unbolted, $1.35@1.40. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 193,740 100,628 51.9 
Last week ....... 190,590 97,154 50.9 
SORE OHO cccsores 216,330 70,307 32.4 
Two years ago.... 173,640 74,063 42.6 


Three years ago.. 207,990 108,786 52.3 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 13 May 6 
POOR, BOND: ov wvccescecee 32,300 36,800 
hs WE vce secenvees 159,000 190,000 
CG es dice cenecdee 158,000 101,000 
Cs. SE ewesvecveursvis 282,000 300,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 121 cars. 

W. V. Tupper, flour broker, has been 
appointed on the board of moving pic- 
ture censors by the mayor of Nashville. 

The new plant of the Iten Biscuit Co., 
at Memphis, has begun operation. F. S. 


vn 
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Vories is manager. L. C. Iten, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, president of the corporation, 
was in Memphis to see the plant start. 
It has a capacity of 40 bbls of flour daily. 


J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, D. J. 
Frazier, commissioner of the food and 
drug department of Tennessee, and J. W. 
Sample, state chemist, went to Galveston 
to attend the convention of the Food, 
Feed and Drug Association. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., May 13.—Demand 
for flour is irregular and of a character 
to keep the mills going, but not in any 
way to make them believe that normal 
times are within sight. Domestic demand 
is confined to jobbers needing supplies 
and ordering to suit present needs, while 
export inquiry is not sufficient to indi- 
cate a real demand, since prices offered 
are not attractive enough to furnish 
much business. 

Prices of flour and millfeed show no 
change from last week, local-millers re- 
port, notwithstanding fluctuations at 
Chicago in the May delivery. Such vari- 
ations in the wheat market are a hin- 
drance to business, millers say, and they 
hope wheat prices will be stabilized some 
way so that business may go on with 
some degree of satisfaction. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 


Mosire, Ata., May 13.—There is a no- 
table increase in the demand for grain 
and flour in this section, and conditions 
are reported to be much improved. 
Wholesalers report that the country 
trade is steadily increasing. Bakers in 
the city are buying in small lots, and 
jobbers in single car lots for spot deliv- 
ery. There seems to be a vast difference 
of opinion among dealers as to whether 
or not the sudden boom will hold up. 

Millfeed is maintaining its position 
fairly well and, with the reopening of 
a number of saw mills, sales have in- 
creased. Practically all trading is done 
on a long time credit basis. Millowners 
have not yet so arranged their finances 
as to be able to pay cash. 

Prices have been practically un- 
changed, and are as follows: corn, 80@ 
85c bu; oats, 52@55c; chops, $1.50@1.60 
per 100 lbs; bran, $1.60@1.70; shorts, 
$1.70@1.85; corn meal, $1.80@2 per 96 
lbs; hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
$8.25@8.50 bbl; soft winter best patent, 
$9.50@9.75; spring short patent, $9.50@ 
9.75; low grade, $6.80@7. 

Exports for the week: to Havana, 910 
bbls flour, 40 long tons of bran, 1,425 
bus oats, 49,858 bus corn; to Matanzas, 
926 bus corn; to Cardenas, 3,375 bus 
corn; to Port au Prince, 2,115 bbls flour; 
to Fort de France, 250 bbls flour. 

E. A. Cuester. 





NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT BUYING 

Lonpon, Enc., April 26.—The Norwe- 
gian food commission has recently made 
some purchases of wheat flour for ship- 
ment during the first half of April and 
May from mill. The flour consists of 
some brands well known to the Norwe- 
gian trade, and the prices paid were 
around $7.40 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., with 
payment at 90 days’ sight draft. 

According to one of our correspond- 
ents in Christiania, the question of the 
lifting of the monopoly of grain and 
flour will not be considered this session 
by the Storthing. This very important 
matter, therefore, will have to be shelved 
until the autumn session at the earliest. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





1921-22 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
nine months from July 1, 1921, to March 31, 
1922, as compared with those of the corre- 
sponding period in 1920-21, as officially re- 





ported; 
1921-22 1920-21 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 432,891 1,247,847 
Wheat, bus, from— 
CRMOER ceccccccscccs 11,141,518 44,137,192 
MEORIGS ccccccccerveces 18 4,111 
APHONTING .ncccccscee  cevece 188,963 
Other countries ...... 2 116,742 
Total wheat, bus ...... 11,141,538 44,447,008 
GO, GEE. oc cccsvcsoecs 91,402 6,631,962 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 1,136,464 1,384,420 
GE. OE bce ctcavsceas 1,262,539 1,667,908 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 
O06, TBS cccccccccseve 1,337,572 974,072 
Ries, IWS ceccccccscsese 56,563,532 68,814,481 
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PENDING FREIGHT REDUCTIONS 


The st is now being set at Ottawa 
for one of the biggest fights on railway 
freight rates this nny & has ever seen. 
Whether right or not, the business and 
agricultural elements in Canada hold that 
there can be no revival of trade until 
there is a substantial reduction in cost 
of transportation. Moreover, there is a 
clause in an agreement between the Par- 
liament of Canada and the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway under which rates in the 
western provinces on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and many other staple commodities 
are not to exceed certain fixed sums. 
This clause has been under suspension 
since the latter days of the war, but is 
shortly to come into effect again by lapse 
of the time limit set for its suspension. 

Parliament is bound to discuss these 
matters during its present session, and 
the railways are preparing to put up as 
good an argument as they can for post- 
ponement of any drastic reductions. So 
far Parliament has not shown its hand, 
and there may be some disappointments 
in store for the public when it does, but 
it may be assumed that, regardless of 
the needs of the railways (and these are 
great), there will be a measure of relief 
from present high cost of transportation 
before another crop is ready to move. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Mills are unable to report any particu- 
lar change or improvement in domestic 
demand for spring wheat flour. Trading 
is light. The action of the wheat market 
keeps buyers in a cautious mood. Mills 
having established trade are booking a 
fair volume of orders, but prices to bak- 
ers are close to cost and competition is 
keen. Mixed car trade with country 
dealers is the most profitable part of the 
business now moving, but this is too 
small a percentage of the whole to make 
much difference in total profits. Top pat- 
ents are selling in mixed cars with feed 
at $8.50 bbl, seconds at $8 and first clears 
at $7.80, jute, delivered, 30-day terms. 

Soft winter wheat 90 per cent patent 
flour is scarce; mills have only an occa- 
sional car to offer. One buyer paid $6.50 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, for a car 
lot on Thursday, and asking prices range 
$6.25@6.75, according to quality. One 
sale for export at $6, buyers’ bags, sea- 
board, is reported, but such bids are too 
low to attract sellers. 

Sales for export are limited. Mills find 
it impossible to meet buyers’ prices, bids 
being shillings under cost in many cases. 
Only those who have cheap flour or wheat 
on hand can operate. The extent to 
which sales have fallen off may be seen 
in the fact that total exports of Canadian 
flour in April were down to 512,377 bbls, 
against 986,450 in March. May will make 
a better showing than April, but is, nev- 
ertheless, proving a comparatively poor 
month. Prices at which sales of springs 
are being made to British importers 
range 44s 3d@46s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
June seaboard. Winters may be quoted 
nominally at 44s 6d, c.i.f., Glasgow. 


WHEAT 


Wheat has had a feverish week. Mills 
can make nothing of the market news, 
and are mostly keeping away from specu- 
lation. Thursday’s performances in Chi- 
cago and Winnipeg disgusted eastern 
millers, who are unable to trade with 
confidence in so erratic a market. Sup- 


plies of western spring wheat available 
for eastern grinding are ample, but local 
soft winters are scarce. Quotations for 
delivery to Ontario mills: No. 1 northern, 
$1.56 bu; No. 2 northern, $1.52; No. 3 
northern, $1.431,,,—track, Bay ports. No. 
2 commercial Ontario soft winter wheat 
$1.45@1.50 bu, car lots, track, country 
points; wagonloads at mill doors, $1.30 
@1,35. , 


MILLFEED 


Feed is moving freely at former prices. 
Demand is less urgent, but mills easily 
sell their production. Bran, in mixed 
cars with flour, is bringing $28 ton, and 
in straight cars $30, in bags, delivered; 
shorts, $30, mixed or straight cars. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in quiet 
demand at former prices. Mills find busi- 
ness a gga | quiet. Rolled oats 
are selling in mixed car lots at $2.80@3 
per bag of 90 lbs, and oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
bags, at.$3.10@3.30, delivered. Oat hulls, 
reground, $17@18 ton, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Dealers in oats and corn are doing a 
moderate business, mostly for feeding 
uses. Milling requirements are light. 
Prices here are based on Winnipeg for 
oats and Chicago for corn, local supplies 
of these grains being nil. Screenings, 
either ground or unground, are not sell- 
ing at present, and no quotations for 
these are available. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 62c bu, track, Goderich; 
No. 2 yellow corn, 68c, track, Goderich, 
Canadian funds. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Oil cake is selling at $56 ton, and meal 
at $58, in bags, mill points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian shipping companies persist 
in their stupid attempt to keep the ocean 
rate for flour to British ports at 25c per 
109 lbs. Naturally, they are getting lit- 
tle business. Mills are finding it easy to 
ship via United ‘States ports, where they 
get a rate of 19c or less, 


ONTARIO CROPS 


New crop winter wheat in Ontario is 
looking well. A month ago there was 
some doubt about it, but subsequent 
weather has put the fields into good 
shape, and many that formerly promised 
indifferently are now in healthy condi- 
tion. The acreage is supposed to be 
something over 600,000, but no definite 
figures are available. Spring sown grains 
are going into the ground under splendid 
condition. There is plenty of moisture, 
and weather is about right. It is safe to 
say that Ontario has entered the new crop 
period of 1922 with excellent promise of 


a good return. 


SALES TO THE UNITED STATES — 


Canadian mills continue selling flour to 
the United States. Apparently, customs 
duties and other forms of obstruction, 
now being put in the way, only whet the 
appetites of bakers in the eastern states 
for Canadian flour. Nearly 10 per cent 
of the total export of this country is go- 
ing across the line for consumption in 
the most highly protected market in the 
world. Canadians take this as being a 
splendid tribute to the quality of their 
flour and one more proof of the truth 
of the old saying that “trade laughs at 
tariffs.” : 

NOTES 


The body of Walter Hulse, baker, who 
was at one time employed with Lamon 
Bros., Chatham, Ont., was found floating 
in the river opposite that city on May 6. 
No clue to cause of death has been 
found. Hulse came to Canada from the 


United States, and very little is known 
about him over here. 


The parliamentary committee studying 
wheat board matters at Ottawa is mak- 
ing progress, but has not yet offered any 
opinion as to what should be done. There 
is a general feeling that the argument 
against reappointment of the old board is 
unanswerable. 

The Jewish bakers of Toronto have 
settled their dispute over prices. At a 
meeting on May 5 peace was declared, 
after an acrimonious debate and many 
threats of personal violence. Following 
the meeting the wholesale price of the 
11%%-lb loaf was advanced to 8c and re- 
tail price to 9c, making Jewish prices 
equivalent to those of Gentile bakers. 
The late war arose as a result of a fight 
between an old and a new bakery. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., May 13.—Flour prices 
have experienced only one change in the 
past week, with little alteration, also, in 
supply and demand for both spring and 
winter. Domestic trade in spring wheat 
flour was most active, but prices re- 
mained at $8.50 bbl for first patents in 
carload lots, $8 for second patents and 
$7.80 for strong bakers, jute, delivered, 
less 10c for spot cash..- 

Small offerings from Ontario millers 
made keen demand for winter wheat 
flour. The result was an advance of lic 
bbl on May 6, making the prices now 
for choice grades, in carload lots, $6.90, 
secondhand jute, delivered, and for bro- 
ken lots $7.15; winter wheat patents $7.65 
@7.90 bbl, in new cotton bags, deliv- 
ered. White corn flour remains slow at 
$5@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Demand for millfeeds continues heavy, 
with prices unchanged. Car lots Mani- 
toba bran are listed at $32.50 ton and 
shorts $33, bags, delivered; broken lots 
bran are quoted at $28.25, shorts at 
$30.25 and middlings at $32.25, bags, de- 
livered, less 25c spot cash. Rolled oats 
of standard grades remain at $3 per 
90-lb bag. 


NOTES 


M. P. Fennell, general manager of the 
port of Montreal, has been in conference 
several times with the local wheat board, 
seeking the best means to prevent con- 
gestion among grain vessels when the 
rush comes at midsummer. 


Some idea of the great rush of grain 
to this port at this time is given in the 
port figures for May 10, when nearly 
600,000 bus wheat arrived by rail and 
water. Corn totaled 60,500 bus, oats 91,- 
116 bus, and barley 64,789 bus. 

The local demand for Manitoba wheat 
for export remains light, but trade in 
western oats is very active. The railways 
are bringing in huge stocks of this class 
of grain daily for export oversea, while 
American corn continues to pour in 
through the Lachine Canal. 

A second outbreak between the long- 
shoremen and the nonunion men who 
have been at work since the opening of 
the season took place on Tuesday after- 
noon. It came 48 hours after the strike 
was supposed to have been settled. The 
causes of friction have been largely re- 
moved, and it is expected that the work 
of handling the ships will not be inter- 
fered with further. 

A question of altering the grain regu- 
lations at the port of Montreal was dis- 
cussed at a meeting between the grain 
clearance board and the port warden’s 
committee on May 11. It was decided to 
permit loading grain in bulk in lower 
holds and *tween decks of three-deck ves- 
sels, instead of compelling ships to bag 
all grain "tween decks, as in the past. 


This change eliminates an expense which 
often runs into several thousands of dol- 
lars per freighter, and places Montreal 
on the same basis in this respect as New 
York and other cities. 

L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., May 13.—This week 
brought no improvement in the demand 
for flour or in the milling situation. Busi 
ness with the mills is uncertain and desul- 
tory in character, and of small volume. 
Some of the western houses are only 
running part time. Outside news is 
scarce and lacks interest. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, 
prices are 20c over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively 
to $8.30 for top patents at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$8.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$8.50. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is still strong, 
the larger part of which is confined to 
domestic trade. Prices remain unchanged. 
Bran $22 ton, and shorts $24, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


There is a fair demand for Nos. 1 and 
2 northern wheat, but the other grades 
are not wanted. Exporters are showing 
but little interest, and claim there is no 
new business in sight. Trade is generally 
very light. Advices indicate that farm- 
ers continue to hold important supplies 
of contract wheat at the Head of the 
Lakes and are not selling, waiting for 
$1.50, basis No. 1 northern. The Rory 
rains this week throughout Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are delaying seeding, and 
undoubtedly influence the market. There 
is plenty of moisture now in the West, 
and clear weather is essential if the crop 
is to make any headway. Inspections for 
the week were 1,863 cars, against 1,593 
last week. Daily closing prices for No. 


1 northern for the week: 
--—F utures— 


: Cash May July 
Magy G® ..creces Biecsce Beveses eeeee 
eee 1.44% 1.38% 1.364 
May 10 ..., ... 1.44% 1.39% 1.37% 
BE eis, <cake 147% 1.42% 1.395 
BEGY 18 cccrccces 1.47% 1.42% 1.38 5; 
May 18 ......... 1.47% 1.42 1.38% 
Basis, in store, Fort William. 
*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


The advancing oat market is reflected 
in the price of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Rolled oats are selling at 20c higher than 
last week, while oatmeal shows an in- 
crease of 35c. There is only a light de- 
mand for these goods. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Some improvement is noted in the mar- 
ket for coarse grains. There is a fair de- 
mand for all grades of oats, barley, flax- 
seed and rye, but supplies appear to be 
ample to take care of this demand. It is 
the consensus of opinion that Winnipeg 
oats are relatively too high in compari- 
son with American varieties, and that 
there will be an adjustment in the pre- 
mium difference in the near future. 
American seaboard continues to buy 
Winnipeg oats for mixing purposes. Ex- 
porters are showing more interest, and a 
good demand is coming from eastern 
Canada. For the week there was an in- 
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crease in oats amounting to around 2%¢c, 
barley advanced 1% c, and rye 2%c. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
561%4¢ bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
69c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.08,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has 
left for England, accompanied by his 
family. 

Advices from southern Manitoba, where 
drouth has ruined the crops of the last 
several years, state that moisture condi- 
tions are better than in any spring since 
1912, 

P. MacLachlan, manager of the Dwyer 
Elevator Co., Lumsden, Sask., received 
an order this week for 6,000 140-lb sacks 
of flour to be shipped by the end of the 
month to the Russian Relief Fund Or- 
ganization. 

There is no disposition to do business 
in rye products at the present time. A 
few inquiries keep coming in, but de- 
mand is very dull. Quotations: best pat- 
ent flour $7 bbl in 98-lb bags, medium $6, 
dark $5, rye meal $5, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 

In southern Manitoba, wheat sowing is 
finished and in numerous instances the 
grain is up two inches. Conditions are 
the most favorable for a general good 
crop that they have been in many years. 
In southern Saskatchewan, 85 per cent of 
seeding is done. 

Among other wreckage at Rosenfeld, 
Man., May 11, due to a small cyclone, the 
roof was taken off a Canadian Pacific 
box car and a driveway was partly torn 
off the Lake of the Woods elevator. 
With a continuance of rain for two days, 
water’ is standing in most of the grain 
fields of this district. 

Farmers in Saskatchewan have saved 
many thousand dollars’ worth of wheat 
that was left standing in the stook over 
winter. Want of money and low prices 
caused them to abandon this grain last 
fall. Spring brought new courage and 
better prices, with the result that the 
abandoned stooks and stacks are being 
threshed with profit to their owners. 

The Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., analytical 
chemists, has taken over the Sneddon 
laboratory, gees. | up a new depart- 
ment for flour and grain work, at 508 
Paris Building, Winnipeg. ‘This is an 
old established firm, and has been in op- 
eration in Toronto for the last 30 years. 
Its western branch has been active for 
the past six years in Winnipeg. V. J. 
Melsted is western manager. 


A private letter from the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., states that 
business with that company’s flour mill 
is moderately . Running time has 
been fairly steady. Demand from the 
Orient is mostly for low grade flours, 
particularly cheap first and second clears, 
of which the supply is limited. This ex- 
cellent enterprise on the Canagian Pacific 
Coast seems to be sailing the troubled 
business seas with a deal of cour- 
age and resourcefulness, and is making 
steady progress. 


As a result of a cyclone 30 miles east 
of Winnipeg, May 10, the transmission 
towers of the Winnipeg Electric Co. and 
the city hydro system were blown down, 
causing Winnipeg to be entirely without 
electric power for two hours in the after- 
noon, With the Winnipeg Electric Co.’s 
auxiliary steam plant in operation, street 
cars and industrial plants were soon 
started. During the night a large por- 
tion of the city was in darkness. Not 
until after 5 p.m., Friday, was normal 
power restered. The damage will run in- 
to many thousands of dollars. 


The first of a series of conferences for 
the education of inspectors on weed ex- 
termination will be held in the Parlia- 
ment buildings, Winnipeg, on May 25. 
Others will take place at Brandon on 
May 30, Minnedosa June 1, and Dauphin 
June 6. Talks will be given on the ad- 
ministration of the noxious weeds’ act, 
summer fallowing for annual and peren- 
nial weeds, control of the Russian this- 
tle and other comparatively new weeds 
by the Hon. G. H. Malcolm, minister of 
agriculture, T. J. Harrison, professor of 
field husbandry at the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural college, and Dr. Bedford. 


L. E. Gray. 
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Generally speaking, inactivity still pre- 
dominates in the milling industry in St. 
Louis and the surrounding territory. 
However, there are some scattering re- 
ports of a fair demand. Most mills sum- 
marize the situation by saying demand is 
about normal for this season of the year. 

agi | in all domestic markets is very 
light and on a hand-to-mouth basis, al- 
though in one or two instances mills state 
that this week brought an improvement 
in the sale of soft wheat flour to the 
South. Interior mills, grinding strictly 
soft wheat, and doing business mainly in 
that section of the country, almost unani- 
mously reported trade as quiet, only 
small bookings being made from time to 
time to established trade. : 

The export situation remains practical- 
ly unchanged. Mills frequently receive 
bids from their foreign connections, par- 
ticularly on clear flour, but prices are 
entirely out of line with millers’ views. 
One mill reported that a fair business 
could have been worked to both the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the Continent if foreign 
buyers’ prices had been in line with their 
ideas, but they find it impossible to make 
such material concessions as are asked. 

The advances scored in the wheat mar- 
ket during the week were not reflected 
in flour prices, Saturday’s quotations be- 
ing practically unchanged from last 
week’s close. Generally, flour buyers 
have viewed the bullish markets with dis- 
trust, and the advances have not been of 
sufficient importance to bring about heav- 
ier buying. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8.15@8.40 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.75 
@8, first clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.20@7.40, straight $6.50@ 
6.80, first clear $5@5.30; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.20, straight $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5. 


MILLFEED 


One mill reported a good, active de- 
mand for millfeed at firm prices, but the 
general tone of the market was easier, 
and most mills say that there is barely 
sufficient demand for feed to meet the 
limited production. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $24@24.50 ton, soft - winter 
bran $24.50@25, and gray shorts $27@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TH WOOK ccvcccccccccscce 29,600 59 
Last week . 32,100 64 
Year ago 24,100 48 
Two years ago ............ 16,800 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
\: - .. Serrevetyenrrerors 27,850 36 
EGE WOO oc cvscccescciccs 26,900 35 
BOOP GE cc cepccacceredese 27,800 36 
TWO VOOTS OHO ocr cocvcerves 41,800 54 


DINNER FOR MILL REPRESENTATIVES 


The Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, entertained about 40 
of its southern representatives at a din- 
ner here this week at the rooms of the 
Missouri Athletic Association. These 
representatives came to St. Louis to at- 
tend the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association convention. At this banquet 
there was formed the “Sweet Rose Club,” 
named after the Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co.’s leading. flour brand, 
and all jobbers and wholesalers handling 
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Sweet Rose flour are to be considered 
charter members thereof. It is the inten- 
tion of the club to meet at least once a 
year at the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
convention, wherever it may be held. 
Upon motion of the president, it was 
also resolved to inaugurate an intensive 
selling campaign during the month of 
June on Sweet Rose flour, and all mem- 
bers pledged themselves to use their best 
efforts to make June a banner month. 


NOTES 


M. B. McNair, of the Lyons (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was in St. Louis this week, 
visiting his connections here. 

The Gerald (Mo.) Roller Mill an- 
nounces that it is building a concrete 
warehouse for the storage of flour and 
feed. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, is an applicant 
for membership in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, 
$1.50@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; 
grits and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

B. R. MacElvain, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in St. Louis this 
week, attending the convention of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ , Associa- 
tion. 

Carl Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, left here last 
night with a party of friends to attend 
the Derby Day races at Louisville, Ky., 
today. 

G. L. Payne, Atlanta, Ga., T. M. King, 
Jackson, Miss., and L. N. Glazier, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., representatives of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., visited that com- 
pany’s offices this week. 

C. A. Heibert, of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis, May 12, on his way east, where 
he will visit the principal markets in 
the interest of his company. 

The Shipping Board, on May 12, an- 
nounced the appointment of T. Park 
Hay, now manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the board, to be board agent in 
Chicago, Mr. Hay’s successor has not 
been named. 

A notice was posted on the Merchants’ 
Exchange floor this week to the effect 
that the board of directors, at a meeting 
May 9, voted that the fee to be paid for 
transfer of membership be fixed at $100, 
effective May 10. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.30@6.40, standard 
patent $6.10@6.20, medium $5.90@6, 
straight $5.50@5.70, pure dark $4.20@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.90@5. 

All members of the Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis received letters this 
week from Frank M. Cole, president of 
the Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, in 
which he urges them to attend the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs’ convention in Kansas 
City, June 1. 

An auction sale of the mill, elevator 
and other property of the Charleston 
(Mo.) Milling Co., bankrupt, will be held 
at the mill, May 22. This mill has a ca- 
pacity of 350 bbls, and is located in the 
center of a great grain producing terri- 
tory. 

The Rice Millers’ Association of Amer- 
ica held its twenty-third annual conven- 
tion in New Orleans this week. The As- 
sociated Rice Millers of America, most 
of the members of which are also mem- 
bers of the Rice Millers’ Association, held 
their second annual convention there at 
the same time. 

. About 200,000 bus wheat have been de- 
livered on May contracts so far in the 
St. Louis market, most of which will be 
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shipped to Chicago. This wheat could be 
shipped to Chicago at practically no ex- 
pense in transportation, as intermoun- 
tain billing was used, of which consider- 
able was available. 


Joseph Frederick, 78 years old, died 
May 10 at the home of his son, George 
L. Frederick, in King City, Mo. For 
ae he lived in or near St. Joseph, 
and was prominent in the grain business 
there. At the time of his death Mr. 
Frederick was president of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., of King City. 
He is survived by his widow sat three 
sons, 


The St. Louis Millers’ Club is making 
arrangements for a large delegation to 
attend the millers’ and flour dealers’ 
meetings in Kansas City the latter part 
of May and the first part of June. The 
plan is to leave St. Louis on a late train, 
May 30, via the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way. Millers and allied interests who 
will attend the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers’ convention will leave St. 
Louis on special cars the evening of 
June 4. 


The Federal Barge Line in April car- 
ried a total of approximately 60,000 tons 
of freight, the second largest tonnage for 
any month since the operation of the 
line, according to J. P. Higgins, execu- 
tive assistant to the federal manager. In 
point of earnings April also was the 
second best month. Last month’s ton- 
nage included practically no grain, and 
for this reason the volume is found grati- 
fying, as grain shipments will be large 
when the new crop begins to move. 

Admiral William S. Benson, Frederick 
I. Thompson and George S. Chamberlain, 
commissioners of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, acting as a committee, will 
be in St. Louis, May 18, to hear what 
shippers of the central states have to 
say in regard to the number of ships 
now in foreign trade under the American 
flag. They wish to learn if shippers of 
this district believe American tonnage 
adequate to handle all export and import 
business under present export rates. The 
hearing will be at 10:30 a.m., in the Fed- 
eral Building. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., May 13.—There was 
but little additional business reported 
this week, for the most part local. A 
lot of off flour, evidently made from in- 
ferior wheat, has found its way here, and 
is being sold for account of whom it may 
concern. The recent advance in the mar- 
ket has helped toward liquidating part of 
this, and the balance is offered at a low 
figure. Inquiries have been more fre- 
quent of late, both domestic and export, 
but orders have not been commensurate 
with the inquiries. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $8.25@8.40, short patents $8.60@ 
8.80, fancy clears $7.30@7.40; hard win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent $7.25@7.50, short 
patents $7.55@7.80, fancy clears $6@6.30; 
soft winter wheat, 95 per cent patent $7 
@7.50, short patents $7.30@8, fancy 
clears $5.80@6.30. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 80c bu; No. 
2 white, old 5l1c, new 80c; No. 3 white, 
new, 49c. Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on 
track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, 
$1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; corn 
meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export, 84 cars; corn, export 42, local 31; 
oats, local, 28; rye, 25. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 1,453,000 bus; 
corn, 201,000; oats, 5,000; barley, 11,000; 
rye, 29,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
Per cent of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 


Year Percent Year Per cen 
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Flour market conditions are practically 
unchan since a week ago. Buyers are 
still bidding considerably under mill lim- 


its, and in some cases mills have shaded 
their prices so as to bring the two nearer 
together, which has resulted in a limited 
amount of business, nearly all sales be- 
ing for immediate shipment. 

uyers, while their stocks are still low, 
are taking only what they really need. 
A many of them feel that the same 
kind of fireworks exhibited in the May 
option will be repeated in that of July, 
and they have no desire to get caught. 
A decided drop has the same effect as a 
decided advance, it scares them out of 
the market entirely. 

Although there were a number of in- 
quiries from abroad, the prices offered 
were so much lower than mill limits that 
practically no deals were closed. There 
are some indications, however, that for- 
eign buyers are oe interested in 
soft winter flours, and under proper con- 
ditions it may be that some business can 
be done along this line. 

There was a strong rumor that certain 
spring wheat mills were offering stand- 
ard patent flour at $7.50, but no absolute 
confirmation of this was to be had. Gen- 
eral quotations ranged 25@75c higher 
than that level, as shown by the follow- 
ing: first spring patents, $9.20@10; 
standard patents, $7.75@8.25; first clears, 
$6@6.75; soft winter straights, $6.35@ 
6.65; hard winter straights, $7.25@7.50; 
first. clears, $6@6.75; rye, $6@6.75,—all 
in jute. 


HOOVER IN NEW YORK 


Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com-* 


merce, was in New York on May 10 to 
attend a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, at which he 
was one of the speakers. In his talk he 
indorsed the trade association as a body 
beneficial to the public. He pointed out 
in what manner it differed from consoli- 
dations of capital, by reason of which it 
was immune from the operation of the 
Sherman act. The legitimate association, 
he said, did not attempt to lessen pro- 
duction, or in any way to act so as arti- 
ficially to increase prices, and therefore 
it was beneficial rather than detrimental 
to the public. 


ENTERS EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


William H. Harrison, who for several 
_— has been the manager of the New 

ork office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., recently re- 
signed, and will enter the export flour 
business on his own account under the 
name of Harrison & Co. 

Mr. Harrison has secured office space 
at 25 Broadway, and expects soon to be 
in a position to begin business. He has 
a wide acquaintance in both domestic and 
export markets, and his many friends 
wish him success in‘his new move. 

It is understood ‘that W. C. Jourdan, 
who was also employed by the New York 
office of the Maple Leaf company, will 
go with Mr. Seavioen. 


INCREASED ELEVATOR CAPACITY 


The traffic bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association has presented the suggestion 
that the unexpended balance of ,000 
pe for the construction of the 

owanus Bay terminal of the State 
— Canal be expended in increasing 

~ aa elevator capacity at that ter- 
po 

This elevator is now under construc- 
tion, and if the suggestion is promptly 
accepted the work can be carried on more 
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easily than it could after the present 
building is completed. This proposed in- 
crease will add considerably to the equip- 
ment of this Barge Canal terminal. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on May 9, the proposed amend- 
ments to the bylaws of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs came up for discus- 
sion, and were all ratified. 

The athletic committee was requested 
to proceed with the details of the regular 
annual summer outing, to be held some 
time in June. In addition to this there 
will be held, in all probability, two golf 
tournaments during the summer and 
early fall, which, it is thought, will have 
the effect of bringing the members closer 
together. 

It was decided to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to attend the meeting of the 
national organization at Kansas City, and 
this committee will be instructed to in- 
vite the National Federated Flour Clubs 
to hold its annual meeting for 1923 in 
New York City. This committee will be 
composed of B. H. Wunder, A. F. Janss 
and W. Quackenbush. 


NOTES 


James J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour’ 


Co., Chicago, was on ’change here, May 
il. 


The 22-year-old daughter of J. W. 
Craig, manager of the Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills, Philadelphia, died on 
Wednesday, May 10. 

Earl Rankin has taken over the ac- 
count of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
in the New York market, succeeding the 
late Nelson S. Munger. 

E. J. Thomas, travelling salesman in 
New York state and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for the Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, called at this office on May 9. 

Charles W. Jewell, who for the last 
few months handled the domestic busi- 
ness for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., in New York, has resigned this 
position. 

Burlap prices | in the New York mar- 
ket stiffened considerably during the 
week, but buyers seemed indisposed to 
meet advances. News from Calcutta is 
scarce, and the market is reported as 
strong. 

The board of directors of the National 
Biscuit Co. recently declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%, per cent on preferred 
capital stock, payable on May 31, to 
stockholders of record at the close of the 
business meeting on May 17. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were C. R. McClave, president 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont; E. T. Stanard, vice president and 
general manager Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis; W. H. Cahill, sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, 
Wis; F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president In- 
ternational Milling Co. New Prague, 
Minn. 


BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., May 13.—Flour was 
higher but inactive this week. Buyers 
were glad to see the advance, indicating 
that they had some stock, yet they could 
not be induced to add to their holdings 
at current rates. Practically all the busi- 
ness that has been done in this market 
of late, which is not saying much, was at 
old prices. The mills sold first, and ad- 
vanced afterwards. 

The all-absorbing attraction of the 
week was the Chicago May wheat flurry, 
which has effectually put a quietus on all 
flour trading for the present. The bulls 
in the trade are very sure that it is now 
all up with the bears, while the latter 
have little left besides their opinion, but 
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will never say die till the last horn blows, 
when they may be spared the necessity. 

Springs were upward but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55ce more in wood, 5@l1ld5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking 50c over quotations 
for their product, but others were willing 
to sell for less, and these made the mar- 
ket. If any trading was done, it failed 
to come to light. 

Hard winters were stronger but in 
poor demand, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $7.75@8; straights, 
$7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@ld5c less in jute, or 15 
@25c less in bulk. Many mills were quot- 
ing higher than these figures, but most 
of them were willing to shade their ask- 
ing prices materially. For instance, one 
mill accepted an offer of 75c bbl less 
than its limit. After selling low it was 
the fashion to ask high. 

Soft winters were firmer but hard to 
move, short patents closing nominally at 
$7@7.25; near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
15¢ less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Patent, tributary and western, was ap- 
parently ignored, while an occasional car 
of near-by straight of top quality 
changed hands at $6, bulk, to $6.25 in 
good secondhand cottons. Some good 
near-by straight was offered at the close 
at $5.90, bulk, without takers. 

City mills ran moderately, reported 
trade inactive, export and domestic, and 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but reduced feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 13,336 
bbls; destined for export, 3,253. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
357 bbls flour and 1,851,639 bus grain— 
108,907 wheat, 969,810 corn, 746,621 rye 
and 26,301 barley. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.70 bu; domestic wheat, $1.60; corn, 
80c; rye, $1.30; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to May 13, 1922, 594,899 bus; 
year ago, 269,247. Range of prices this 
week, 6914,@73c; last year, 701,@74\\4c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to May 13, 1922, 1,187,531 bus; 

same period last year, 1,483,346. Range 
of prices this week, $1.05@1.47; last 
year, $1.10@1.49. 

George S. Jackson, vice‘ president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, represented the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce at the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, held at Philadelphia this week. 

The Farm & Home Supply Co., Sykes- 
ville, Md., with $50,000 capital stock, to 
deal in grains, fruits, etc., has been in- 
corporated by James M. Gaither, W. H. 
Bennett, Claude H. Iglehart, Arthur C. 
Brown, William Melville and Harry M. 
Phelps. 

Y. J. Koons, of Harrisonburg, Va., 
who has been engaged as head miller for 
the new 300-bbl mill of the Malko Mill- 
ing & Lighting Co., Hampstead, Md., was 
on ’change here this week getting ac- 
quainted with the local buyers and their 
requirements. 

Egil Steen, of E. Steen & Bro., grain 
and hay receivers and exporters, has 
been elected a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, also a member of the ex- 
ecutive and commission rules commit- 
tees, succeeding J. Carroll Fahey, who 
has moved to New York. 

Nine trade bodies of this city will send 
delegates to the tenth annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to be held at Washington, May 15-18. 
The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will be represented by Charles England 
and Ferdinand A. Meyer. 

The Atlas Stevedore & Weighing Co., 
Baltimore, with $5,000 capital stock, to 
engage in the business of loading ‘and 
unloading, tallying and check weighing 
of steamships, etc., has been incorpo- 
rated by Bradley H. Waltz, George Ru- 
kert and Harvey C. Bickel. 

The following delegation for the an- 
nual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, to be held at Kansas 
City on June 1, will leave here on May 
29, at 5:21 p.m., via the Baltimore & 
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Ohio Railroad: A. W. Mears, J. Ross 
Myers, Charles M. Trueheart, Claude E. 
Clifton ana Walter E. Kriel. 


At the close in this market on Thurs- 
day, May 11, No. 2 red winter wheat was 
quoted at $1.49, and No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, at $1.49 bid, showing that the 
latter was preferred at thé same price. 
Early in the season when the garlicky 
grain belonged to the farmers it was 
heavily pena alized because of its odor, and 
sold as much as 22c bu below western 
grain, but since passing to the ownership 
of the merchants the garlic has become 
as a bunch of lavender and a badge of 
honor. However, the wheat is fine in 
quality as well as in flavor, and it 
wouldn’t be surprising if it soon brought 
a premium over western grain. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., May 13.—The flour 
market has been unsettled all through the 
week, with neither buyers nor sellers sat- 
isfied with the situation. The earlier part 
of the week the tendency of prices was 
lower, but in the last day or two millers 
advanced their limits in some instances 
to what practically amounted to pro- 
hibitive prices, although most millers 
from 
asking prices in order to induce buyers 
to take hold. 

The reason for the advance in flour is 
the sharp drop in wheat+ feeds, a break 
of fully $2 ton being noted in bran and 
mixed feeds. There is a marked dispo- 
sition, however, on the part of hard win- 
ter wheat millers, to accept very low bids 
for flour, mills in the Southwest being 
notably in the market for business. In 
some instances cuts averaging over $1 
bbl have been made, while at reductions 
of 75¢ bbl frequent trades have been 
made. 

Only a few of the big bakers and dis- 
tributors appear to have even a fair 
amount of flour on hand. The bulk of 
the trade here has been persistent in its 
conservative buying for some weeks, and 
no one is disposed to take more than is 
actually required for immediate use. In 
fact, the whole New England flour trade 
is prepared to go slowly from now until 
new wheat flour is available in July or 
early August. Shrewd flour buyers here 
are of the belief that.even when the new 
flour does come in there will be no boom 
in the demand, but that the same con- 
servative policy will be pursued. 

Canadian standard and special short 
patents are still offering on the local 
market, duty paid, at prices away below 
the domestic product, but only a few 


‘sales have been reported. 


Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 13.—Flour out- 
put somewhat exceeded that of last week 
and, while some mills deny that there is 
any more activity to the trade, the gen- 
eral impression is that there has been 
a somewhat better undertone. Demand 
has been fairly steady, without the ups 
and downs that have marked flour traffic 
regularly for weeks past. Business has 
been confined mostly to small lots. 

Prices on spring wheat flours - follow, 
but there might be some concessions on 
firm offers: spring patents, $9.25@9.60 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$9.20; bakers patent, $8.75@8.85, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$8.60@8.70, cotton 98?s, local; first 
clears, $6.50@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50@6.75; low grade, 
$4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

While soft wheat mills have done no 
rushing business, sales were well up to 
the average of recent weeks, and in some 
cases the showing was better. Some mills 
have sufficient business on their books to 
keep going three or four weeks, if ship- 
ping directions are not held back. Farm- 
ers are taking advantage of the fine 
weather to push their spring work, and 
the offerings of wheat are lighter than 
common on that account. Millers are 
forced to depend more on dealers and 
loaders, paying 10@15c bu for the serv- 
ice, all of which cuts into the scanty 
profits. 

Best brands of winter straights are 
offered at $6.45@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.75. There is some 
demand for entire wheat and graham, 
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mostly restricted to small lots. Entire 
wheat is quoted at $8.50 bbl, and gra- 
ham at $6.25, both basis cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. 

There has been a little trade in rye 
flour, mostly small lots, but with some 
bookings from previous sales there is 
business in sight. Prices are a shade 
firmer, with the best white brands of- 
fered at $6.65@6.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands dull, but 
prices firm to a shade higher, with light 
offered at $7 bbl, medium $6.75, and 
dark $6.40, all cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

Demand for feed is not quite so keen. 
Some mills are contracting at $1@2 un- 
der previous levels on both bran and 
middlings. There is a slight accumula- 
tion in some mills, and there is an occa- 
sional straight car lot going forward, al- 
though in most cases only mixed car ship- 
ments. 

Principal quotations: spring bran, $32 
@33.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $34; winter bran, $32, sacked, most- 
ly. mill door; spring middlings, $34@35, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; 
winter middlings, $32, sacked, mostly mill 
door. Rye feed steady and unchanged 
at $25@26, sacked, mostly mill door. 
Western feed barely steady, with ground 
oats $34, and corn meal $29, both bulk. 
Corn meal, table quality, $2 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOO cececscccesccesess 8,300 45 
Lagt GO ws cna60n060cdeener 6,000 32 


Of the week’s total, 6,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

James Lowe has opened a bakery at 
424 Court Street. 

C. C. Brost, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, called on the trade here 
this week. 

Harry Ernst, representing Kress & 
Co., New York City, was in Rochester 
this week, 

T. W. Knapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 13.—Strange as 
it may seem, there was little change in 
flour prices, with wheat anywhere from 
431, to 834%4,c higher for the May, com- 
pared with a week ago. There was a bet- 
ter inquiry from bakers as well as the 
regular domestic trade for patents, but 
export business has been very light the 
past few days. Buyers have no faith 
in the advance, and millers, so far as 
could be learned, seem to lack confidence 
or are in a position to sell around pre- 
vious figures. 

The little improvement reported was 
probably due to a shortage in stocks, and 
was quickly filled, leaving thé market in 
io better shape than it was a week ago 
as regards prices. ‘The mills want to 
keep running, apparently, regardless of 
profit or loss. 

"he demand for clears is sufficient to 
tuxe all the offerings of those grades, 
and at stronger prices than last week. 
Rye flour continues dull, and prices un- 
changed. 

Country mills are reported selling more 
flour than: for some months past, and are 
buying considerable spring wheat here 
to mix with soft winter. 

"he output of the mills in this district 
Was slightly under last week, but the 
general belief is that there will be a 
considerable increase’ next week. 

the local retail trade is so completely 
demoralized that it is impossible to quote 
prices, The attempt to advance with the 
ligher wheat prices was met with a re- 
duction of 25¢c below last week’s quota- 
tions. There were offerings in 1%’s at 
*°@9.25 today by some of the big mills 
to meet competition from small ones 
that, it is believed, are in wrong on 
figuring cost of production. 

Kansas mills were asking an advance 
of about 35c, and a little business was 
done, On the whole, however, the month 
of May so far makes a very poor showing 
compared with April, and the outlook, 
until the new crop is fit for use, seems 
‘to be gloomy. Short patent was quoted 
today at $7.50@8.50, and standard pat- 
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ent at $6.90@7.75, Buffalo rate points. 
There were no offerings of Canadian 
flour here this week. 

Millfeeds took the expected tumble 
and from all indications there will be a 
further slide next week. Real spring 
weather the pe week has brought the 
grass forward with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, and unless something happens dur- 
ing the next week there will be a further 
falling off in the demand for all kinds 
of millfeeds. Spot or quick shipment is 
being offered quite freely at $27 for bran 
and middlings, and there were rumors 
that 50c less would buy a few cars. 

Country dealers are selling only small 
amounts, just enough to carry the farm- 
er through until he can get his cattle out. 
Dairy feed manufacturers, however, 
claim they have had quite an improve- 
ment in the demand for that class of 
feeds this week. There are no offerings 
of Canadian feeds in this market. 

Corn meal coarse feed is easier, fol- 
lowing the decline in the cereal, while 
hominy feed is higher and very strong, 
especially for quick shipment. Gluten 
feed is easier to obtain for quick ship- 
ment, but spot stuff is still held at a 
premium. Oil meal is about steady, and 
from all opinions is not going as high as 
sellers predicted. New seed is arriving 
by canal, and it will be only a few days 
when the mills will be running. Cotton- 
seed meal in liberal supply, and the feel- 
ing is easy. 

Buckwheat has started to move again, 
and sales were made this week at $2.40 
for export. Milo, No. 3, scarce and firm. 
Rolled oats dull and easy. Reground 
oat hulls quiet and weak, with liberal 
offerings. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....cccccccccee 130,180 78 
Last week ....... cos Sante = * 80 
VOGF QBO ccccccce 84,900 51 
Two years ago ... oe 81,450 49 
Three years agO .....++0% 158,300 95 


MR. FENDER HAS AN ACCIDENT 


W. J. Fender, long a resident of Min- 
neapolis and for years active in the mill- 
ing machinery business there, fell and 
fractured a hip bone about two weeks 
ago, and is now confined to the Emer- 
gency Hospital in Buffalo. Mr. Fender 
was a pioneer in purifier, dust collector 
and grain cleaning machinery, having 
invented a standard purifier, the Kirk & 
Fender dust collector, the first cloth 
automatic dust filtering machine, and 
the Morgan scourer. From Minneapolis 
he came to Lockport, N. Y., and im- 
proved a number of machines for the 
Richmond Mfg. Co. Later he became as- 
sociated with the S. Howes Co. at Silver 
Creek, and brought out an improved 
type of dust collector. In his present un- 
fortunate situation Mr. Fender is grate- 
ful for cheering letters from his friends. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 5,100,- 
000 bus, compared with 665,000 a year 
ago. 

S. H. Koch, broker, has accepted the 
position of city salesman for the Moffat 
Flour Mills. 

Anton Spinelli, formerly in the baking 
business at Glens Falls, has entered the 
flour jobbing trade at Troy, N. Y. 

Motorship No. 105 is due here with 
40,000 bus flaxseed from New York. 
Other motorships of the line are expected 
to arrive next week, 

A big fleet of grain laden vessels will 
arrive here next week from Canadian and 
American ports. The railroads have tak- 
en over 1,000,000 bus daily from this port 
for export. 

It is expected that at least four mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Flour Club will at- 
tend the annual pilgrimage of the An- 
cient Arabic Order of Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine to San Francisco in June. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators to New-York by canal this week 
were 129,300 bus, compared with 181,- 
758 a year ago. The upbound fleet is 
arriving and, after being unloaded, will 
take on grain for New York. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 9,475,989 bus, compared with 
4,432,166 a year ago. Wheat receipts 


were 5,180,000 bus, of which 3,134,000 
came from Canada. Last year the Ca- 
nadian receipts of wheat were 1,200,000 
bus. . 

Steamers took 587,476 bus grain from 
the Buffalo elevators this week for Mont- 
real; last year, 117,000 bus. Besides this, 
2,983 tons sugar came up by canal from 
New York and were delivered at Wallis- 
burg, Canada, in boats, without trans- 
ferring at this port. 


The Buffalo Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which operates a purchasing agency, 
asked for bids on a round lot of flour 
during the past week, but apparently de- 
cided the market was not advantageous, 
as it is understood there was no buying. 
This organization supplies a large num- 
ber of the smaller bakeries with their en- 
tire requirements. 

At the Friday noon meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club it was decided to 
send Secretary Frank Dirnberger to the 
Federated Flour Clubs’ convention at 
Kansas City, June 1, H. C.. Veatch, 
Theodore S. Banks, president of the club, 
Gustave Buse and his son are sure to be 
there, and two or three others will make 
the attempt. These members will pay 
their own way, but the club voted to take 
care of its secretary, in recognition of his 
long and faithful services. » 

E, BANGASSER. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puinaperput1a, Pa., May 13.—There 
was a little better feeling in flour early 
in the week, due to the sharp advance in 
wheat, but the tendency of the grain to 
ease off again at the close caused buyers 
to lose whatever inclination they had to 
make purchases, and they are buying 
only such small lots as they need for im- 
mediate use. Buyers and sellers are wide 
apart on prices, and it is difficult to effect 
sales. 

NOTES 

The Mayer Baking Co. has sold its 
stable to G. H. Massey for $15,500. 

C. W. Hunter, secretary of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, was on 
*change this. week. 

Charles I. Rini, president of the 
Parker Commission Co., has returned 
from an extensive business trip through 
the West. 

The annual meeting of the Bourse was 
held last Tuesday and six directors whose 
time has expired were elected to succeed 
themselves, while H. H. Buchard Taylor, 
vice president of the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship and Engine Building Co., was 
added to the board. On Wednesday Emil 
P. Albrecht was re-elected president, 
Lincoln K. Passmore first vice president, 
Philip Godley second vice president, 
Miers Busch third vice president, Win- 
field S. Appleton treasurer, and William 
A. Lockyer secretary. Two new direc- 
tors were chosen, John H. Packard, III, 
and C. Herbert Bell. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrspurcH, Pa., May 13.—Flour sales 
in the past week were slightly better 
than in the previous week and, while no 
large-sized orders were placed, there was 
reported as good general businéss, prin- 
cipally in small orders for prompt ship- 
ment. Some carload sales were made, 
and the tone of the market was much 
improved. It was reported that consider- 
able soft winter wheat flour was sold. 

A feature of the market was the activ- 
ity in clears. Prices took an upward 
trend, and some fair-sized orders were 
booked. Rye flour also was strong, and 
new prices were quoted. 

The flour trade as a whole is rather 
optimistic concerning the future, espe- 
cially as far as the Pittsburgh district 
proper is concerned, the belief being gen- 
eral that, with better industrial condi- 
tions prevailing, due to the ending of the 
coal strike and improvement in the iron 
and steel trade, there will be a marked 
change for the better in all lines. 

Flour prices prevailing: spring wheat 
patent $8.25@9.25, hard winter $7.25@ 
8.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5.50@6, bulk; clears, $6.50@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white rye $6.25@ 
6.75, medium $5.25@5.75, dark $4.50@5, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market continued dull and 
inactive. Quotations: standard middlings, 
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$29@30; flour middlings, $31@31.50; 
bran middlings, $28@28.50; red dog, $35 
@36. 

NOTES 

W. R. Evans, a grain shipper of 
Greensburg, Pa., was a business visitor 
to Pittsburgh recently. 

A. E. Zimmerman, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, was a re- 
cent caller on the trade here. 

C. W. Behrends, of the Philadelphia 
Malt Extract Co., was a western Penn- 
sylvania visitor the past week. 

Josiah Burkholder, grain and feed 
dealer of Hummelstown, Pa., who died 
there on April 29, left on estate of $51,- 
000. Many charities were remembered in 
his will. 


Louis J. Baker, president 7 Baker 
Brothers, celebrated his thirty-seventh 
birthday anniversary today, and was 


warmly congratulated by his many 


friends in and out of the trade. 

William Warringer, aged 52, a baker 
in the employ of John Stewart, of Pitts- 
burgh, was fatally injured on May 6 
when he was caught in a dough mixer he 
was cleaning while it was in motion. 

C, E. Heller, export manager of the 
H. J. Heinz Co., sailed today on the 
Cunard liner Caronia for Hamburg, Ger- 
many, on a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip, accompanied by his family. 

C. C. Larus, 





CONFERENCE ON FARM MARKETING 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13.—Prob- 
lems of correlating state and federal ac- 
tivities in the marketing of farm products 
were considered at a conference this 
week of the executive committee of the 
National Association of State Marketing 
Officials and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Capper-Volstead bill on co-opera- 
tive marketing received much attention 
at the conference. This legislation has 
stimulated a good deal of interest as to 
what will be the attitude of state and 
federal marketing authorities in the de- 
velopment of co-operative marketing en- 
terprises. ‘The fundamental principles 
of co-operation and the relation of state 
officials to farmers’ organizations were 
discussed. 

The extension of the market news serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, 
particularly in connection with the rapid 
development of the radio, also received a 
good deal of attention. The Department 
of Agriculture now operates 4,500 miles 
of leased telegraph wires for the pur- 
pose of getting market news to the farm- 
ers quickly, and by the use of auxiliary 
wires and radio the state officials expect 
to reach every farmer in every state with 
up-to-the-minute news of market condi- 
tions. A number of states are now 
broadcasting market news by radio, and 
it is expected that others will institute 
similar service. 

Various investigations of retail mar- 
keting were outlined by the state of- 
ficials, and plans are being made to study 
the consumer’s desires and tastes in their 
influence on crop production, supply and 
demand and prices. 

The next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Chicago. 

Jown Marrinan. 





SWITCHING RATE CANCELED 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 13.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, acting on 
the protest of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and the Arkansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, has canceled certain sched- 
ules published by the Missouri’ Pacific 
Railroad increasing charges for switch- 
ing at points in Kansas and Missouri. 
The Commission found the proposed 
schedules “not justified.” 

By schedules filed on February 16 the 
Missouri Pacific proposed to increase its 
charges for switching applicable in con- 
nection with interstate line-haul ship- 
ments between connecting lines and in- 
dustries on its own line at Arkansas City, 
Fort Scott, Lyons, Paola, Pittsburg and 
Pleasanton, Kansas, and Harrisonville 
and Liberal, Mo., from $2.50 to $7 per 
car. At.Lamar, Mo., the proposed in- 
crease was from $4 to $7, and at Fre- 
donia, Kansas, from $2.50 to $5. 

The Commission had previously or- 
dered the schedules suspended to June 
16, pending investigation. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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Pacific northwestern markets are well 
supplied, and new business is of small 
me ag The most promising domestic 
markets are the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
board, the new reduced water freights 
having created a good inquiry for Pacific 
Coast mill connections, particularly from 
the large cities of the north Atlantic 
Coast. With a transportation cost of 
70c bbl, Pacific flour is quoted there at 
prices about on a parity with central 
states’ soft wheat flour, and is already 
selling in some volume, in spite of the 
scarc and consequent high cost of 
choice Pacific milling wheats, which 
range $1.65@1.70 bu, coast, for the best 
spring varieties. 

Central and western Montana mills 
have a slight advantage in shipping to 
the Atlantic seaboard via north Pacific 
Coast ports over the transcontinental rail 
haul, and some of them are quoting At- 
lantic ports on the basis of the water 
route. Some mills are also quoting the 
United Kingdom, basis shipment via the 
Panama Canal. The foreign steamship 
companies, however, refuse~ to issue 
through bills of lading from Montana 
points, as they are unwilling to place the 
form of their ladings under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The — flour demand for the Unit- 


ed Kingdom has shown considerable im- 
provement, 95,000 bbls havin been 
acoma 


shipped last month from Seattle, 
De | Portland, and considerable has been 
booked for May dispatch. Since the be- 
(puting of the crop year, 890,000 bbls 
our have been shipped by north Pacific 
Coast mills to the United Kingdom. 

Oriental flour demand continues quiet, 
but for the first 10 months of the crop 

ear, shipments from the north coast 
ase been 2,265,550 bbls. Hongkong’s 
heavy flour stocks prevent new business 
with that market, and Japanese demand 
is very moderate. The demand from the 
west coast of South America shows im- 

rovement, and some new business is be- 
ng worked. 
illfeed is scarce and in good demand. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $83 ton 
to jobbers, in mixed cars. Montana mixed 
feed, $82. 

First patents, basis cotton 98's, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $9.20@9.80; Montana, $8.25@8.55; 
Washington, made from Dakota and/or 
Montana and Pacific hard wheats, $7.85 
@8.85; Washington bakers patent, basis 
98's, $7.65@7.75 bbl; blue-stem family 
patent, basis 49's, $8@8.20; export 
ome basis 49’s, $6.05 bbl; cut-off, 

65. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 26,282 60 
Last week ........ 52,800 22,398 42 
YOO? REO... 6i.s000 52,800 14,190 27 
Two years ago..... 62,800 32,027 61 
Three years ago.... 52,800 23,521 50 
Four years ago.... 46,800 18,290 39 
Five years ago..... 40,800 23,585 58 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
berrele as reported to The Northwestern 
r: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

; capacity for week tivity 
This week ......; « 57,000 . 16,657 29 
Last week ........- 57,000 13,724 24 
Year, ago ~.....:.-. 57, 30,923 54 
Two years ago....- » 67,000 * 36,911 65 
Three years ago.... 57,000 29,984 52 
Four years ago.... 57,000 35,110 61 
Five years ago..... 57,000 16,494 28 


NOTES 

The office building of the Vancouver 
(Wash.) Flour Mills was destroyed by 
fire, May 5. The company’s mill was 
partially burned last December. 

Albert C. Loring, president Pillsbur 
Flour Mills Co., was in Seattle this wee 
with a party of Great Northern Railroad 
officials, who are on a tour of inspection. 


Washington and Oregon wheat exports 
for the season to May 1 were 38,258,530 
bus, against 23,304,764 for the same 
period a year ago. Of this season’s ship- 
ments 21,720,840 bus went to Europe, 
13,200,000 to the Orient, 2,000,000 to 
South America and 1,400,000 to India. 
Total watef shipments to foreign and 
domestic markets of wheat and flour, in 
terms of wheat, since July 1, 1921, were 
58,800,000 bus. 

The Atlantic Intercoastal Steamship 
Conference has ruled that, effective May 
15, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Oakland will be the only 
Pacific Coast ports to which westbound 
conference terminal rates shall apply. 
Additional rates will be added to the 
terminal rates as follows: Seattle to Ta- 
coma, 121,¢ _ 100 lbs; Seattle to Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C., 20c; Portland 
to Astoria, 15c; Los Angeles to San 
Diego, 25c. 





OREGON ’ 


Porttanp, Okgecon, May 13.—Local 
flour trade has been quiet this week, but 
the prospects are brighter, as bakers’ 
and jobbers’ stocks are much reduced 
and more inquiry is developing. The ex- 
port demand continues limited. Prices 
are unchanged at $8.35 for family pat- 
ents, $7.85 for bakers hard wheat, and 
$7.75 for bakers blue-stem patents. 

Feed has advanced again, as supplies 
are exceedingly small and the demand 
good. Mill-run is listed at $32 ton, and 
ae at $47. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 87 28 
Last week ......-+- 57,000 21,025 36 
VeOOr OBO ...cccces 48,000 17,441 36 
Two years ago..... 48,000 31,124 64 
Three yars ago.... 42,600 35,716 84 
Four years ago.... 33,000 20,838 63 
Five years ago..... 33,000 22,826 68 


Wheat buying was carried on steadily 
during the ‘och but at no time was it 
very active. The purchases were about 
equally divided between export and mill- 
ing grades. Closing bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: hard white, hard win- 
ter and northern spring, $1.28; soft white 
and white club, $1.26; red Walla, $1.24. 
The coarse grain market was quiet and 
nerally steady. Last bids: white oats, 
§37 ton; gray oats, $36.50; No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, 
J. M, Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., May 13.—The 
flour business, as has been the case for 
several months, is still confined to the 
immediate requirements of a_ limited 
number of bakers who find it necessary 
to enter the market. Such of the trade 
as show interest indicate no desire to 
anticipate their needs, with the rank and 
file of the large bakers and jobbers hold- 
ing sufficient flour to cover their require- 
ments for a month or two longer and in 
some instances up to the new a 

The advance in wheat, particularly on 
May 11, resulted in mills ~ -wenang | flour 
prices, which are now as follows: Dakota 
standard, $8.50@9.50 bbl; Dakota clear, 
$8.35; Montana standard, $8@8.85; Mon- 
tana clear, $7.70; Dakota and Montana 
fancy patent, 60c over standard patent; 
Kansas first patent, $8.50; Kansas stand- 


-Short in this state, and the 


ard, $8@8.30; eastern first clear, $6.75@ 
7; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $7.50@7.75; cut-off, $6.25@7,— 
basis 98’s, cotton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market is still firm, with 
supplies almost unobtainable and a very 
active demand. Local mills have little, 
if any, to offer. Occasionally a car of 
eastern feed is obtainable at an advance 
of $2@3 ton. Prices now in effect: east- 
ern red bran and mill-run, $84@35; 
Washington and Oregon white bran and 
mill-run, $87@38; low grade flour, $45. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., May 13.—It is re- 
ported that a new flour mill will be in 
operation in Riverside shortly. Consid- 
ering the fact that southern California 
has today more flour mills than it needs, 
it would seem that this is a brave ven- 
ture. The present outlook for new mills, 
new bakeries and new groceries does not 
seem anes according to the Los 
Angeles Board of Trade. This body re- 
ports an alarmingly =e number of 
failures among the small bakeshops and 
groceries. The general opinion is that 
very few concerns are figuring their costs 
properly, as many of the so-called “cut- 
throat” merchants, if the truth were 
known, are losing money daily. While it 
is agreed that competition is desirable, 
it does not follow that flour and bread 
should be given away or sold at a loss. 





NOTES 

The Millers’ Club was entertained at 
lunch by F. A. Brown, of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., on May 9. There were 
nine millers present. 

Five unmasked bandits were foiled yes- 
terday in the act of holding up the 
Chatterton System Baking Co., when the 
telephone operator began to scream into 
the neg et yr of her telephone. The 
bandits had figured on securing the pay- 
roll, which had just been delivered an 
the bank. i 

Building activities at Los Angeles 
harbor will be revived and several hun- 
dred trained shipbuilders will be put to 
work again, it was said at the plant of 
the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion yesterday, following the announce- 
ment that the local concern has been 
named as successful bidder for two 
modern ferry boats for San Francisco 
harbor. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., May 13.—Feed- 
stuffs in the Montana milling district are 
higher than they have been for years. 
Usually the weekly changes in price are 
nominal, with hardly a quotable shift, 
but last week brought heavy demand both 
from local and outside sources, and $2 
were added to the ton price for both 
bran and standard middlings, placing 
them at the record mark since the crop 
failure of 1919. Flour softened 25c in 
sympathy with the lower wheat quota- 
tions. The prices: patent flour $8.75 bbl, 
and first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 ton, 
and standard middlings $29, same terms. 

Millers say they expect to see a very 
satisfactory situation by the time the 
new wheat crop is ready to grind. 


NOTES 

W. R. Smith, general superintendent 
of the central division of the Great 
Northern Railroad, with offices in Great 
Falls, returned this week from a trip 
over his division, which extends from 
Williston to Spokane. He says that win- 
ter wheat, where it appears ‘along the 
right of way, seems to have a healthy 
and vigorous stand, and that spring 
seeding is going forward rapidly. Some 
of the spring wheat is already up. 

North Dakota potatoes are being se- 
cured in large shipments for s for 
Montana growers. The seed stock is 
owers be- 
lieve that new stock is desirable for best 
production. 

Hill County farmers will seed 150,000 
acres of spring wheat and 30,000 acres 
of oats, it is estimated by the county 
agent. .There are 20,000 acres of winter 
wheat and 40,000 acres of rye growing in 
the county, both reported in good condi- 
tion. © } 

Dillon will have a 50,000-bu elevator 
in time for the new grain crop. The 


‘manager and director. 
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Montana Mercantile Co. has started con- 
struction. The contract calls for com- 
pletion by July. The Montana Mercan- 
tile Co. is one of the oldest grain han- 
dling firms in the Dillon district. 

Former State Senator S. S. Hobson, 
of Great Falls, one of the pioneer wheat 
growers of Montana, and one of the 
most persistent advocates of the possi- 
bilities of Montana as a wheat growiny 
state, died at his home here on April 26 
Mr. Hobson was one of the developer: 
of the experiment station idea for Mon 
tana agriculture, and bought one of thi 
best farms in Fergus County’s famous 
Judith basin, where he carried out suc 
cessfully experiments in wheat growiny 
After establishing the value of the sta 
tion for this purpose he deeded it to tl: 
state, and it became the Moccasin Ex 
perimental Farm, directed by the state 
college. ° 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocpven, Urau, May 13.—Wheat price 
in the Ogden market showed slight de 
clines during the past week, exceptin 
for Idaho winter wheat. Quotations fo! 
low: Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 
$1.21 bu; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 
$1.08, No. 1 hard white, $1.12; Idaho win 
ter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, $1.25, No. 
hard winter, $1.17; Idaho hard sprin; 
wheat, No. 1 dark northern $1.35, No. | 
northern $1.29, No. 1 mixed norther: 
$1.25; Idaho white wheat, No. 2 sof! 
white, $1.14; No. 1 hard white, $1.13; 
Idaho white feed oats, $1.444% per 10( 
Ibs; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.30: 
No. 2 mixed, $1.33. 

The flour market remained the samc 
during the week, the Ogden prices being 
$5.50 bbl for high patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. Har 
wheat patents, $6.50. 

Pacific Coast markets absorbed only 
small shipments at $6.50 bbl for family 
patents and $7 for hard wheat flours, car 
lots, f.o.b:, California common points. 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. The continuation 
of fair shipments to the southeaster: 
markets was reported at $6.50 bbl for 
standards and $6.75 for high patents. 
car lots, f.o.b., lower Mississippi points 

Bran continues to sell at $32 ton, f.o.b.. 
Ogden, in car lots, with California ship 
ments at $35@38, f.o.b., California com 
mon points. 

NOTES 


J. H. Hollister, manager of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., has been named chair- 
man of the manufacturers’ co-operation 
committee in connection with “Made-in 
Ogden Week,” to be observed June 4-10. 
E. R. Alton, manager of the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., has also been named on 
the committee. 

W. H. Wattis, of Ogden, has been 
elected vice president of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co., of which he is also general 
The resignation 
of Merrill Nibley as vice president ha: 
been accepted. John C. Cutler has bee: 
chosen director to succeed his late broth 
er, Thomas R. Cutler, and becomes « 
member of the executive committee. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





GREEK IMPORTS OF RICE 

Wasuineton, D. C., May. 13.—Import: 
of rice into Salonica, Greece, during 192! 
were 9,621,000 lbs, of which 3,863,00( 
were listed as coming. from the Unite: 
States, 3,372,000 from Spain, 1,421,00( 
from Egypt, and smaller amounts fron 
other countries. “A large part of th: 
rice imported here,” says a report to th: 
Department of Commerce from Salonica, 
“is intended for Jugo-Slavia, which is : 
good market for high grade rice. 

“The recent arrival of 100 tons o 
Italian rice in this market deserves men 
tion, as it is the first shipment receive: 
from that country since outbreak 0 
the World War. If the quality of thi 
rice proves satisfactory, as seems to b: 
the case at present, the demand for th: 
Italian product will be greatly to the 
detriment of trade in American rice 
The lower price of Italian rice, which i: 
quoted ‘now (March 9) at $9 per 100 
kilos (220 lbs) for polished rice, agains! 
$12 for American fancy blue rose, and 
the proximity of the supplying centers 
to this market are important factors tha! 
foster importation of rice from Italy.” 

Joun Marrinan. 
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WINTER GRAIN IN EUROPE 





Unseasonable Cold Arrests Growth Quite 
Generally—Crop Conditions Less Fa- 
vorable Than a Month Ago 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 13.—Unsea- 
sonable cold has arrested the growth of 
winter grain generally in Europe, cabled 
reports to the Department of Commerce 
indicate, and crop. conditions are much 
less favorable than they were a month 
ago. 

Alfred P. Dennis, special representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce, 
cables from Rome that there are particu- 
larly bad reports as to growing crops in 
France and Germany. The only change 
for the better is a striking revision up- 
ward in the official estimate of the win- 
ter wheat area in Roumania, now placed 
at 4,971,000 acres, compared with an 
earlier estimate of 3,597,000. European 
winter grain acreage, omitting Austria, 
England, and Ireland, shows a decline 
of at least 2,000,000 acres in wheat seed- 
ings, compared with last year. This de- 
cline is about offset by larger rye sow- 
ings amounting to approximately 2,000,- 
000 acres, accounted for almost entirely 
by the increase in Poland. The area in 
barley is substantially the same as last 
year, losses in Bulgaria and France being 
offset by gains in Roumania amounting 
to 96,000 acres. Prospects for European 
cereal yields are no better than fair, 
with a growing conviction that even un- 
der more favorable conditions from now 
on the wheat harvest will fall consider- 
ably short of last season’s yield. 

Despite business depression and cur- 
rency derangement, Europe imported in 
the present cereal year (Aug. 1, 1921, 
to date), following an unusually fine 
wheat harvest, 40,000,000 bus more wheat 
than in the previous year. Of the total 
imports of 374,000,000 bus, the United 
Kingdom imported 112,000,000 direct and 
82,000,000 on order, and the Continent 
180,000,000 direct. In the above period 
Italy took 50,000,000 bus, the Nether- 
lands and Germany 28,000,000 each, Bel- 
gium 25,000,000, France 16,000,000, and 
Greece 12,000,000. 

rhe Department of Agriculture adds 
this more detailed statement on foreign 
crop prospects for wheat. 

“The cool weather prevailing in Great 
Britain has retarded the growth of the 
winter wheat crop. The stand is thick 
on the ground, but is losing color in some 
sections. The condition of the crop in 
France continues fair, but warmer weath- 
er is needed to facilitate growth. Some 
frost damage is reported in Denmark, 
and the fields are losing color. 

“The crop is making good growth in 
Germany, and the condition is up to 
average. Recent rains have benefited the 
fall sown wheat in Roumania, and have 
facilitated spring seeding. Warm weath- 
er is now needed to encourage growth. 
The first estimate of the area sown to 
spring wheat is 740,000 acres, compared 
with 1,150,000 for 1921. The winter 
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wheat crop is reported as good in Bul- 
garia and Czecho-Slovakia. 

“The condition of the wheat crop in 
Austria is reported as 2.3, or better than 
the average (1 equals very good, 2 good, 
3 average). The rains which fell the 
latter part of March benefited the crop 
greatly in Italy, especially in the north- 
ern section. The area sown for the sea- 
son 1921-22 is estimated at 11,491,000 
acres, compared with 11,779,000 during 
1920-21 and with 10,981,000, the five-year 
average, 1915-16 to 1919-20. 

“The fields are commencing to lose 
color in Algeria, because of the long 
drouth, but the condition is reported as 
about average. Beneficial rains have oc- 
curred in northern Tunis, but some dam- 
age is reported in the central and south- 
ern section. An average crop is expect- 
ed in Morocco, although rain is com- 
mencing to be needed in some sections. 
The condition of the wheat crop is above 
average in lower and upper Egypt and 
average in middle Egypt. 

“The first estimate of the production 
of wheat in British India is 365,235,000 
bus. This shows a large increase, com- 
pared with last year, being 140.4 per cent 
of the estimate of the corresponding 
date. The final estimate of the produc- 
tion for last year was 250,469,000 bus, 
and that of the five-year average, 1915- 
16 to 1919-20, 346,737,000. The latest 
estimate of the area is 28,403,000 acres, 
compared with 23,653,000 for the same 
date for 1920-21. The final revised acre- 
age for 1920-21 was 25,722,000, and the 
five-year average 30,499,000. Threshing 
is progressing under favorable weather 
conditions, and the quality of the grain 
is generally good. 

“The Argentine wheat crop of 1921-22 
was estimated at 154,873,000 bus early in 
the season, compared with 169,756,000 in 
1920-21 and 170,871,000 as the five-year 
average. The quality of the grain is very 
good, and it is expected that the produc- 
tion has considerably exceeded this early 
estimate. 

“Recent rains have occurred in New 
South Wales and greatly facilitated 
plowing, but more rain is needed in other 
sections of Australia. The early official 
estimate of the production of wheat for 
1921-22 is 134,184,000 bus, which is 6.8 
per cent below 1920-21 but 14.6 per cent 
above the five-year average. Recent re- 
ports indicate, however, that the yield 
will not equal early estimates, especially 
in New South Wales.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





AN OLD GERMAN SETTLER’S MILL 

PirrspurcH, Pa., May 13.—On the Dier- 
wechter farm, near the boundary: between 
western Berks and Lebanon, is a relic of 
the pioneer settlers of both counties 
that has either been little thought of or 
was only recently uncovered amidst 
débris. It is an immense bisected stone 
mill 2 feet high and 10 feet in diameter. 
Around the edge a 12-inch channel is 
cut. In this a wheel shaped stone for- 
merly was propelled by cattle power. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This was the first mechanical means em- 
ployed in grinding grain by early Ger- 
man settlers. 

Later, when mills were erected and 
waterpower was made available, this 
stone was used to crush apples and make 
cider. A lip in the edge of the channel 
shows where the juice dripped. There is 
but one other stone like this in the state, 
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in the Gartram Gardens in West Phila- 
delphia, but its construction has been 
credited to Indian labor. 

On the Dierwechter stone is the fol- 
lowing inscription, almost illegible: “H. 
Fallentine Vehman, 1750.” The old man- 
sion near by was built in 1766, and the 
stone fence posts bear a like date. 

C. C. Larus. 








Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: : 








1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 
October ....scceee 659,167 670,479 590,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 
November ........ 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 
December ........ 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 517,460 
January ......... 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 393,112 
February ........ 665,111 622,730 - 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 
March ,...... 986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 
April. ....6.- 512,377 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 172,307 
MAY cccscccsecces evcese 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 
TUNG cccsccccsves sesces 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 
TUF cnccccccscsese secces 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 236,004 
AUBUBE .ncecccces soseee 454,000 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 
Totals ..... *5,419,347 6,887,000 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 


*Eight months. 





Canada—Fiscal Year Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs 








(000’s omitted): 





To— April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mch, Total 
Belgium ...cceccccccece 17 5 14 3 o° oe 2 os oe 57 
Bermuda ........s++++. 1 2 1 2 1 3 2 2 1 1 3 2 21 
British Guiana ......... 6 13 14 15 10 14 7 8 7 11 15 21 141 
British South Africa.... .. 2 ee 1 2 1 2 4 3 1 4 6 26 
British West Indies..... 28 55 41 43 49 38 31 33 35 39 42 91 525 
COBB cccccccccccscescce ee os 2 1 3 7 9 14 11 12 14 20 93 
DOOMMAATE cc cc cccccsccce ee 3 3 21 7 5 15 23 25 15 22 22 161 
Finland 1 1 12 1 1 2 4 5 8 5 14 27 81 
Germany 6 2 4 6 2 ee 9 3 1 3 7 8 61 
GreE@CE ..cwccccevsecece 1 4 es ee ee ee es 1 5 2 1 14 

Jreemland ..cccccccccce 7 ee ee 9 oe ee 1 oe 1 18 
Blon@KOng .2..ccccscecs ee ee ee ee ee oe 1 10 16 9 14 50 
SOBER sccccccoscccccess eo o. oe 1 ee o's 2 5 11 20 8 47 
Netherlands ........... 1 6 22 14 2 1 2 es 1 4 9 62 
Newfoundland ......... 14 21 26 35 15 35 62 59 30 18 15 21 351 
WGTWOT ccc cvccccccasce ee 1 6 ee oe 9 19 7 1 oe 42 
FRUGTR 6. cccccccscccccce 1 ee es oe 1 as 1 il 1 15 
Sweden .......... 1 1 oe 1 2 2 1 1 6 22 
PUPRCY ..ccccccees o8 3 3 10 19 25 8 6 16 16 110 
United Kingdom 350 378 291 338 231 434 545 478 402 377 570 4,736 
United States .......... 43 6 4 1 5 42 101 83 56 61 71 570 
V@MOBUSIR cccccciccvcce 2 4 2 3 2 4 10 9 7 7 16 68 
OUCMOTS .nnccccccccsccces 6 5 8 5 4 15 9 11 13 15 56 153 

BOCAS ccccccccccece 535 518 535 465 454 361 659 856 748 632 665 986 7,414 





Canada—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada by fiscal years ended March 31, by principal coun- 
tries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
57 4 5 3 il 26 1 2 














Boeigivm ..ccsves 4 
Bermuda ....... 21 18 21 30 17 16 14 8 19 17 
British Guiana .. 141 120 133 126 92 142 119 86 81 67 
Br. South Africa. 26 341 eee 2 15 127 211 318 247 301 
Br. West Indies.. 525 469 523 574 410 349 381 500 493 364 
CIMA ccciccccecc 13 5 ove pee o oe eee eee 2 27 25 
CURB sccccscceccs 93 38 91 re 3 oe% 2 5 10 
a 161 2 77 ose ° ee 61 104 90 
oy ee 22 78 ine 0% eee 3 4 13 7 
PVARCO cc ccccece ~ 18 528 2,672 1,796 1,748 1,003 77 1 eee 
Finland .......--, 81 10 rr eee eee ‘es ese 
French W. Indies 6 2 27 6 3 8 2 3 4 
Germany ........ 51 94 0 64 ee 4 29 37 
GPOOCE. occccvcces 14 139 751 16 eee 1 
Hongkong ...... 50 15 eee eee 9 31 60 154 40 
errr 3 “es 57 77 42 291 3 éoe 
SE . ive cecwie'ev 47 1 ove w'bs ry 7 27 14 
Netherlands ..... 62 74 132 fee 53 4 34 86 90 68 
Newfoundland .. 351 309 382 254 346 339 274 245 287 277 
WOTWEY oc cecccce 42 1 8 eve 10 131 78 188 169 138 
Roumania ....... eee 32 soe eee cee eee eee ese 
RRUSMA crc ccccce 15 re 64 130 eon 6 29 25 
WWOGOR scccccscs 22 10 2 eee eee 5 2 2 
BPO cccccvcsees se 26 o'se see ee eee eos 
TOPMOF sc aweccee 110 215 55 eee oes sats os coe 115 1 
United Kingdom. 4,736 2,747 5,825 5,254 6,604 4,031 3,895 3,137 2,795 2,880 
United States ... 570 1,188 30 9 519 185 241 52 19 30 
Venezuela ....... 68 16 29 eee 9 30 11 ¥ 21 7 
OEROTS. ower ccoese 127 78 63 20 8 15 73 53 101 71 
Totals. . sos. 7,414 6,017 8,863 9,205 9,931 7,426 6,400 4,952 4,832 4,478 
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The Shelter House in Swope Park, Kansas City 
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New Yorx, N. Y., May 13.—The phe- 
nomenal breadth and strength of the 
bond market is exciting attention among 
financial experts. Americans are buying 
bonds in large and small blocks on a 
scale which no one 12 months ago could 
have predicted. Hardly anybody knows 
where the money comes from, but im- 
mense aggregate purchases are being 
made from day to day by both large 
and small investors. All this is cash 
business. Bond purchases have to be set- 
tled for immediately, just as stock ex- 
change al mca have to be paid for the 
day following that in which the order 
was executed, All this means that the 
country is taking new heart and evinces 
faith in the future in no uncertain way. 


REDUCING UNEMPLOYMENT 


While there is still an unemployed class 
to deal with, its ranks have been greatly 
depleted as a consequence of the in- 
creased activity by industries that ordi- 
narily gain increased momentum in the 
spring. Business is looking up in nearly 
every line, but the total revival has not 
yet reached “hilarious proportions.” The 
public is buying automobiles again in 
good volume, and the export demand for 
American machines is increasing. In the 
steel trade, also, there is a decidedly bet- 
ter undertone. In some other lines, how- 
ever, there has not been very much ex- 
pansion yet, although it is bound to come 
later on. 

Increasing ease of money rates has 
been a helpful factor, and President 
Vauclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, predicts that money will be lend- 
ing at 4 per cent before the close of 
1922, This prophecy will probably come 
true, as there are large funds pressing 
upon the loan market as a consequence 
of the reduced demands from industries 
that are often borrowing heavily at this 
time. Such demands are greatly re- 
duced, and it is natural that the lending 
institutions should like to have their idle 
funds employed to the best advantage in 
liquid investments. 


INCREASED PURCHASING POWER 


The nation is gaining new purchasing 
power week by week. This process is 
really at the bottom of much of the im- 
provement in general business. Charles 
W. Pugsley, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, says that the country has ex- 
perienced one of the most remarkable 
increases in the price of farm products 
that the world has ever seen. He esti- 
mates that the exchange power of farm 
products within the last few weeks has 
increased from 8 to 124 per cent, hay 
representing the 8 per cent gain and 
sheep and lambs reaching about 124 per 
cent. Furthermore, corn and wheat, he 
declares, have increased 41 per cent, cat- 
tle 22 per cent and hogs 67 per cent. 

All these gains within a comparatively 
few weeks have been of immense help to 
the country, placing the farmers in a 
very much better financial position than 
they represented at the low price level 
of the crop year. There is no doubt that 
the rise in the price of cotton has been 
a most helpful influence, especially for 
that long line of banks of the South and 
those at the great reserve centers which 
had made immense aggregate loans upon 
cotton paper. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


One of the greatest bank presidents in 
New York told me the other day that 
the weak point in the whole business and 
financial outlook was Europe. He stated 
the case in these words: “I hope some 
large benefits will come from the Genoa 
conference and that the improvement 
abroad will continue. A good deal has 
been accomplished within the last few 
months and the foreign situation, al- 


though full of explosive possibilities, is 
a good deal better than it was last year. 

“I believe that Europe will work out 
all right, but until it does make satis- 
factory a we shall be held ‘back 
a eal, I mean by that that the 
United States in such a world situation 
as exists today cannot be a power suf- 
ficient unto itself. As a matter of fact 
it will have to continue to help in the 
great reconstruction campaign as it has 
been doing in a very active and strong 
way for some time past. 

“Our loans to European governments 
have been of great assistance, and it is 
much better to extend help in this way 
than it would be through the organiza- 
tion of unwise and unsafe credit expedi- 
ents. I expect progressive improvement 
here, but the real big revival in Ameri- 
can industry must wait “pon a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of foreign difficulties. 
This will come in time, and it may not be 
very many months off.” 


EASIER MONEY RATES 


The banks have plenty of money to 
lend, and in some cases there has been 
almost a pressure to employ advanta- 
geously the large sums which have been 
released from industrial channels. The 
indications are that there will be plenty 
of cheap money for some time. This in 
itself is of immense importance, and 
will promote the easy financing of in- 
dustry everywhere. 

The money market situation is very 
different from what it was a few months 
ago, one striking change being the pro- 
gressive reduction of what was known as 
“frozen loans.” The volume of such 
credits is still slightly above normal in 
some sections, but liquidation has pro- 
ceeded much more satisfactorily than 
bankers hoped for at this time last year. 

Now that the danger has passed, it 
can be told that some close corners were 
turned by large industrial corporations 
and other firms which had enormous 
loans outstanding and which could not 
be paid off. Many of these represented 
export transactions that were perfectly 
legitimate, but which in a_ period of 
strain could not be liquidated or prop- 
erly provided for. 

The situation as a whole is very much 
safer and stronger than it was in 1921, 
and vastly better than it was in the fall 
of 1920. The nation is going ahead, and 
general prosperity may not be far off. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
however, that prevailing uncertainties 
connected with kuropean restoration and 
further price readjustment throughout 
the world have created a situation that 
calls for unusually skillful business man- 
agement. The failure record is improv- 
ing, but it is still startling enough to 
make one realize what the business haz- 
ards of such a year as 1921 really were. 
Great changes have come about as a 
result of the war, and the situation is 
one which calls for shrewd management 
and conservative planning. 

This need is perhaps even greater in 
the case of small businesses than with the 
heavily capitalized industrials. After 
such a year as 1921, it is very necessary 
to strengthen weak points and to cap- 
italize one’s opportunities. ‘There are 
many reasons for taking a hopeful view 
of the longer future, but it would not be 
wise to disregard the very definite haz- 
ards that must be encountered during the 
intermediate period of restoration. 

The nation ia made immense headway 
within the last year, and many people 
who a few months ago were thinking in 
terms of war prices have very definitely 
readjusted their ideas and their living ex- 
penses. But the cost of living is still 
excessive, judged by all normal stan- 


dards, and while it is easy to speak of 
wage reductions, it is much more dif- 
ficult to make them effective. 
Retail prices in many cases are still 
excessively high, and should be readjust- 
It is realized, however, by economists 
and experienced financiers that it will 
take years to get rid of war-time infla- 
tion, while in some instances it is obvious 
that the pre-war price level will never be 
restored. But if prices cannot be read- 
justed to the pre-war level, there is no 
reason why the sane living and the sane 
reasoning which made America so emi- 
nently successful before the World War 
put everything out of joint should not 
be resumed. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., May 15.—The flour 
trade showed no improvement last week. 
Covering only of going requirements con- 
tinues the settled policy, and but few 
departed from it. Sales were all small 
and for near-by shipment. The opera- 
tion of mills was largely upon contracts 
due to be filled. Most buyers profess to 
believe that the present price level is too 
high. 

The demand for durum flour was light- 
er than a week ago, the buyers who were 
then in the market having pulled away. 
Sales were smaller than for some weeks, 
and _the outlook is not. promising. 

Sales of rye flour on a small scale to 
home users continue the only business in 
that field. Outside mills continue to 
quote under the local mill. 

Some feed is selling as mills have it 
available, but the limited output general- 
ly goes to fill old contracts. Demand the 
early part of last week was fair, but 
flattened out later. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRIS WEEK .ncccccevseseces 17,650 48 
EGt WOOK 2. deccecceseses 21,790 59 
Temet YOOF .cccccccesvcccsee 20,700 56 
TWO Years AGO ....ceccesee 13,710 37 


NOTES 

Charles M. Case, of Minneapolis, has 

been elected to membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

Simon Clark and E. H. Mirick, of the 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, were ° 


in Duluth last week. 

E. H. Smith, of the American Linseed 
Co., was in Duluth last week, and expects 
to again open an office of the company 
here. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is holding steady at approxi- 
mately 214c bu. Some charters are be- 
ing made, but business is not brisk. 

The movement of ore by lake is rather 
slow, but will increase to fair proportions 
a little later. The Steel Corporation 
mines are putting 10,000 men at work at 
once. 

Considerable oats have been shipped 
out by vessel the past week, and there 
are signs that the large stocks that have 
been held here for a year or more may 
be reduced. 

For the first time in the history of 
this port, coal has been shipped from the 


head of Lake Superior to Lake Michi-— 


gan. Stocks here are fairly liberal, and 
are getting low on Lake Michigan. 

Trading in rye futures has fallen off, 
and is now confined to the houses spe- 
cializing in it. They also handle the light 
volume of cash rye coming to market, 
and are practically the only ones making 
shipments. 

Advices from the country intimate that 
farmers are showing a disposition to 
market all of their remaining grain after 
finishing seeding, which is nearing com- 
pletion. This is held to account Ter the 
fair country marketings. 

A vessel with 133,000 bus flaxseed from 
Fort William arrived here late last week, 
and was unloaded into elevators.. The 
duty has been paid upon it, and it will 
go into American consumption, most of 
it being sent from here by rail to in- 
terior mills. 

Spring wheat receipts have increased 
slightly, but there is no improvement in 
cash sales. In durum wheat the amber 
quality is the only one active. Outside 
mills-were after choice stuff at liberal 
premiums. Top grades of other durum 
were only in fair demand, and off grades 
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dragged heavily. No. 2 amber closed to- 
day at 5@12c over May. 


T. J.. Keniff, general agent at Duluth 
the past two years for the Omaha rail- 
way, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Paul, and will 
soon leave for that city. J. D. Mahon, 
general yardmaster at Spooner, will suc- 
ceed him at Duluth. 


Receipts of wheat from Aug. 1, last, 
to date: spring, 11,370,000 bus; durum, 
32,237,000; winter, 3,730,000; total, 47,- 
337,000 bus. Last year: spring, 14,106,- 
000 bus; durum 24,832,000; winter, 357,- 
000; total, 39.295,000 bus. Total of al! 
grain, 83,863,000 bus; last year, 64,757,- 
000. 


Water shipment of grain last week was 


the largest since the opening of naviga- 
tion, and coarse grains pone, So rd in 
the tonnage. Loadings today and late 
Saturday afternoon aggregated about 8, 
280,000 bus, most of which was corn, oats 
and rye. At the present rate of ship 
ment, stocks would soon disappear, but 
boats are not plentiful enough for that 


F. G. Carson. 





OKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra., May 13.—The 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association has 
elected new officers, as follows: president, 
R. E. Nelson, of Clinton; vice president, 
E, S. Bouldin, of Muskogee; secretary 
treasurer, C. F, Prouty, of Oklahom: 
City. Directors are M. E. Humphrey, o: 
Chickasha, general manager of th 
Chickasha Mill & Elevator:Co., C. W. 
Goltry, of Enid, Fritz Straughn, of Okla 
homa City, Frank O’Bannon, of Clare 
more, and L. O. Street, of Woodward 
Arbitration committee: W. J. Donahoe. 
general manager Ponca City Milling Co., 
U, F. Clemons, of Marshall, and Georg: 
L. Moore, of Oklahoma City. W. M 
Randels, of Enid, was elected a membe: 
of the tristate appeals board. These ari 
re-elections, except that Mr. Street suc 
ceeds L. E. Bouquet, of Woodward, on 
the board of directors, W. J. Donahoc 
succeeds K. E. Humphrey, manager of 
the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., on the 
arbitration committee, and Mr. Randels 
succeeds the late J. H. Shaw on the tri- 
state board. 

The conference committee of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association declined to 
join with a committee of the grain deal 
ers’ association in recommending a new 
discount scale, and the grain dealers vot- 
ed down the recommendation of its com- 
mittee. Objection was made principally 
on the ground that other states have not 
adopted it, and nonuniformity would 
cause trouble. 

Resolutions passed by the grain deal 
ers condemned the action of the Galves- 
ton Commercial Association in asking for 
a differential over New Orleans on south- 
western export shipments; petitioned the 
Department of Agriculture to make a 
broader interpretation of grain grading 
rules; offered its moral and financial sup- 
port to the Southwestern Wheat Improve 
ment Association; asked for reduced fees 
and charges by grain exchanges and on 
weights and inspections at terminals and 
ports; and approved the policy of Presi 
dent Harding in noninterference with the 
activities of departmental officers. 


W. F. Kerr. 





URGES PASSAGE OF SHIP SUBSIDY 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 13.—J. R. 
Howard, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, appeared be- 
fore the joint merchant marine commit- 
tee of the House and Senate, Thursday, 
to urge passage of the pending ship sub- 
sidy bill. The farm bureau official pre- 
sented figures to the committee to show 
that the farmer would pay only abou 
one fourth of one per cent per bushel in 
subsidy to transport wheat from New 
York to Liverpool. The marine insur- 
ance on the wheat, he said, would amount 
to five and one half mills per bushel. 

“The marine insurance is only a guar- 
anty against loss from fire or storm,” 
Mr. Howard said. “The subsidy will be 
a guaranty against loss from failure to 
reach market regularly and when mar- 
kets are best. Obviously such a cost is 
entirely out of proportion to the bene- 
fits secured and the ability derived to dis- 
pose of surplus products.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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DULUTH, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Fancy patent ..... .--$7.90@8.20 $8.05 @8.40 
Bakers patent ........ 7.50@7.85 7.80@8.15 
First clear, jute....... 5.25@5.80 6.25@6.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 4.75@5.25 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.25@7.50 8.90@9.15 
Durum patent ........ 6.80@7.10 8.65@8.90 


today at Duluth- 
in cottons: 
$6.10; No, 
No. 8 rye, 


RYE FLOUR—Prices 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, 
pure white, $6.75; No. 2 straight, 
3 dark, $3.90; No. 5 dark, $6; 
$5.35. 

WHEAT—Receipts continued in about the 
same volume as in the former week, with 
the bulk of cars going to apply on sale. 
Mills picked up the most desirable grades, 
leaving the balance to be taken over by ele- 
vators or other interests. In the absence of 
interest, spring futures marked time. Trade 
in the durum contracts slowed up, with July 
still the leader. Transactions have been 
mostly small. . Active shipping reduced 
stocks 1,323,000 bus on the week, 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 
as Dark ee 
,. 3 No. No. 


May No 3 

ae 151% @166% 149% @162% 142% @159% 
9... 151% @166% 149% @162% 142% @159% 
10... 152% @167% 150% @163% 143% @160% 


11... 155% @170% 153% @166% 146% @163% 
12... 155% @170% 153% @166% 146% @163% 
13... 155% @170% 153% @166% 146% @163% 

o——Amber durum——"7 -—Durum—, 
May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 


8. 138% @143% 136% @141% 131% 129% 
9. 188% @143% 1364%@1414% 131% 129% 
10. 188 @143 136 @141 131 129 
11. 140% @145% 138% @143% 133% 131% 
12. 140% @147% 138% @145% 133% 131% 
13. 140 @147 138 @145 133 131 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 

May 3 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
i os tae 57% 35% @37% 103% 44@66 
De avene 56% 34% @36% 103% 44@66 
10 56% 34% @36% 103% 44@66 
ae 57% 35% @37% 107% 44@66 
Do scaet 57% 35% @37% 107% 44@66 
13...... 57% 5% @37% 108% 44@66 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
c—Spring— 3 ———Durum——, 


May May Sept. May July Sept. 
Bos caee 154 126 131% 124% 115 
O...ccen Eee 126 181% 124% 115 
eee 154 126 131 124% 113 
are - 127 133% 128% 117% 
BBs ccc.eam 158 127 133% 127 117 


BB...cce0 Bee 128 133 126% 117 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-~—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Spring .... 120 219 165 343 211 61 
Durum .... 683 274 393 1,646 364 413 
Winter .... 9 . = 1 80 

Totals 762 497 558 1,999 576 554 
Gorn vee ae ee a xa 
Oates occa aaa Ss) oe 
Bye .<ctnat 659 124 415 713 °116 605 


Barley .... 84 66 28 150 70 29 
Flaxseed .. 8 116 12 31 17 18 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 13, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7--~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk nQ 
1,2nor § 180 67 27 15 3 15 
3dkn d 
3 nor ,. a 54 142 16 46 38 
All other 


spring .. 393 369 426 14 26 54 
1,2 amd) 
1,2dur f§ 824 29 «447 74 21 99 
All other 





durum ..2,145 417 1,014 125 36 83 
Winter .... 8 1 72 2 5 4 
Mixed Likes. “ee 4 ... S19 161 186 

Totals ..3,087 941 2,128 464 288 429 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

9 19 1920 1922 1921 1920 

i a 

377 a0 os oe 

3 seee 123 12 1 - 

Flaxseed .. 23 1,617 40 es ee 3 


FLAXSEED 


While there was scattered selling by hold- 
ers whenever buying paused, demand con- 
tinued steady enough to keep prices mostly 
Moving forward. The full improvement 
ranged from 5%c in May up to 7%c for 
September. The closing day, price losses of 
1% @2e cut down the previous advance. A 
boatload of Canadian flaxseed, approximately 





140,000 bus, arrived late in the week, being 
taken into a local elevator for storage and 
distribution later on. Only a car or two 


Sept. . 2.73% 2.81 
Oct. 22 coccce cove 


came on the tables for disposal. No. 1 spot 
or to arrive closed at May price. 
<———Close——_, 
Opening May 14 
Mays High Low Mayi13 1921 
May ..$2.76 $2.82 $2 $2.80 $1.80 
July .. 2.75% 2.80% 2 32 
2 





CHICAGO, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


merchants ..........- cececcces - $9.00@9.25 
Spring patents, jute ......... «e+. 8.25@8.60 
Spring straights, jute ..........++. 7.75 @8.25 
Spring clears, jute ........ esesece GCOUaee 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.00@4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.50@8.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...... «+++. $6.60@7.00 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.2517@6.50 

Clear, southern, jute .......+.55- 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.30@7.60 

Patent, 95 per cent ........ eeeeee 7,00@7.30 

Clear, Kansas, jute ......... «sees 5.50@6.50 


RYE FLOUR ~ 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.... 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 0@5.50 
WHEAT—Milling demand, both locally 
and outside, has been very quiet. Feature of 
cash market has been large arrivals from 
Missouri River points for delivery on May 
contracts, Prices on winter and _ spring 
grades up 4@5%c, following advance in May 
future. Receipts, 1,564 cars, compared with 
842 last week and 374 a year ago, Shipping 
sales were 50,000 bus, and deliveries on May 
contracts amounted to approximately 2,500,- 
000. Compared with May, premiums closed 
as follows: 
red May to %c overl 
red May to %¥c un 2 
red 4@5c under 3 
red 6@8c under 4 
hd May to %c over 1 
hd %c ov to ¥%¥c un 2 
hd 4@5c under 3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
3 


$5.75 @6.00 
5.4 


d h 1@5c over 
dh May to lec over 
d h 3@4c under 
d h 4@5c under 
y h May to %c over 
y h May to Ic un 
y h 6@6c under 
y h 10@15c under 
dn 15@20c over 
i n 10@15c over 
i mn May to 13c over 
n le ov to 12c un dn 5c un to 10c ov 
m May to 5c over m 6@10c under 
m 4@8c under 4m 10@23c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 

This week mer wees Last year 
POE, cones scenes cocveWaeses 146% @153 
red. 137% @144% 140 @isb 142 @151 


hd 6@8c under 

n 5@10c over 

n 2@8c over 

n 5c un to le over 


o 


to & Oto & oo toe & OO hoe 
o 


~ 


1 hd. 137% @140% 141% @145 147 .@157 
2 hd. 185% @145% 140 @146 145 @152% 
eS rere @145% .....@..... 149 @151 
1m, @ oes messes <8 a eee 142 @151% 
2M, B cece e Q@iecsee oe 00 Deccce sovcs @146% 
2 GM cceee a itis eeces @ wscce 153 @167 
BGM cece eQeccee seoees @..... 148 @153 
CORN—Receipts, 1,284 cars, compared 


with 1,170 last week and 1,100 a year ago, 
Domestic business only fair, and offerings 
not easily absorbed. Spot prices 1@1\c 
lower than a week ago. Export business 
light. Shipping sales totaled about 1,350,000 
bus. Cash prices for the week, with com- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
mix... 61% @62% 63%@63% 604%@62% 
mix... 61% @62% 614% @64 59% @62% 


mix... 604% @61% 60% @63 58% @61% 
mix... 59% @60% 58%@62% 58 @60 
mix... 59%@59% 59 @61% 57%@59 
mix... 58% @59% 54 @60% 54 @5B8 
yellow. 62 @63 62% @64% 60% @63 
yellow. 61% @63 62 @64% 60%@63 


yellow. 60% @62% 60%@63% 59 @62 
yellow. 59 @62 59 @62% 57% @61 
yellow. 59 @é61 56 @62 oeee@...- 
yellow. 58% @60 56 @61% 56 @58% 


ATR WONWH AOR WH Doe oboe 


white. 61% @63 64% @65 60% @62% 
white. 61% @63 63 @65 60 @62% 
white. 60% @62% 61% @63% 58% @61% 
white. 604% @61% 593%@62% 58 @60 
white. 60 @60% 60 @62 -.++@59 
white. 58% @60 56 @61% 56 @59 


Prices steady to lc lower on the 
week. Domestic business much improved, 
and offerings well absorbed. Steady export 
trade has also developed. Cash prices, with 





comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 414% @44% 42 @45 37% @40 
2 white. 39% @44% 39% @45 37% @40 
3 white. 37% @41% 38%@45 34% @39% 
4 white. 34 @40% 36 @4l1 35 @38% 


RYE—Receipts, 233 cars, against 84 last 
week and 32 a year ago. Prices slightly 
lower than a week ago, and domestic trade 
slow. No export from this market. No. 2 
ranged $1.03% @1.07%, compared with $1.08 
@1.09% last week and $1.35%@1.40 a year 
ago. At the close, today, May registered 
$1.09%, July $1.07% and September 9$9%c. 

BARLEY—Receipts continue light, and 
business almost negligible. No export busi- 
ness. Maltsters best buyers, as usual. The 
range was 60@74c, compared with 60@72c 
last week and 60@73c a year ago. At the 


close, today, May registered 70c. July was 
not traded in this week. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slightly improved, 
but conditions generally featureless. Export 
business negligible. Prices about unchanged. 
Corn flour $1.60, yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.55, white granulated corn meal $1.57%, 
yellow and white cream meal $1.52%, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1.57%, oatmeal 
$2.67%, in jutes, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled 
oats, $2.42% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Business only fair at 
$51.50 ton, f.0.b., Chicago, Price down 50c 
since week ago. . 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

Tj --Shipments— 
922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbls..... eth 174 178 95 
Wheat, bus.... 2,049 747 791 671 
Corn, bus..... . 2,459 1,990 1,231 1,103 
Oats, bus...... 1,473 1,003 1,784 1,678 
ee, OU ccese ° 193 27 1 41 


Barley, bus.... 176 198 70 67 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 13 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St, Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WINS PASO cccceccececceseseeves $8.15 @8.40 
Standard ..ccccccceccssccvcsscces 7.75 @8.00 
ee BOOP o5:5:0505 606 ese aeeaees 5.75 @6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ....cccccccccccsccscevccee 7.20@7.40 
DRE. cecdecesvedeesecssesencoe 6.50 @6.80 
Wee GORE ce vo cesebesceesesecese 5.00 @5.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
DE og cnscads¥o6080040600060 R05 7.00 @7.20 
EEE. 0.6 68:9 ls 4906466 050600008 6.40@6.60 
Pere. GE aucee'essé-0660d00060008 4.75 @5.00 


MILLFEED—One mill reported active de- 
mand at firm prices, but the majority found 
the call barely adequate to take care of the 
limited offerings. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $24@24.50; 
soft winter bran, $24.50@25; gray shorts, 
$27 @28. 

WHEAT—Offerings of soft winter of the 
higher grades were light, and there was a 
fair clearance. No. 2 red in good demand; 
No. 3 and No. 4 red, suitable for milling 
and mixing, in fair demand. Hard wheat 
in fair request from milling interests. Re- 
ceipts, 161 cars, against 160 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.43@1.47; No. 3 red, 
$1.37 @1.38 %. 

CORN—Very little interest was displayed 
this week, and it was easy for local traders 
to influence values, Receipts, 370 cars, 
against 296. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 59%c; 
No. 1 yellow, 62c; No. 2 yellow, 62c; No. 2 
white, 61%c. 

OATS—Practically no interest was shown, 


and cash demand was very quiet. Receipts, 
160 cars, against 144. Cash prices: No. 2 
white, 40@40%c; No. 3 white, 39@39%c; 


No. 3 mixed, 39c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 75,390 70,440 108,505 
Wheat, bus.. 534,000 686,610 517,920 518,660 
Corn, bus.... 768,250 464,100 512,315 290,450 
Oats, bus.... 492,000 580,000 431,935 513,280 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 2,200 1,460 5,060 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 9,600 1,380 8,470 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in oot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





eee eee -75@8.95 
BSOPINE StTAlgnt ..svccccvcscsecsses -80@8.20 
i. | ere .25@6.50 
eee -10@5.50 
PE MORO 65 vi cccecess .70@8.10 
po |. ereeerrrererry rr .15 @7.65 
Rye flour, white ......scccccecees -05@5.45 
Rye flour, straight .85@5.80 
Bee TOU, GREE ba ccc ce ecwrsoceees -95 @5.30 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .50@1.55° 
Corn grits, 100 lbs -55@1.60 
Corn meal, 100 lbs -50@1.55 

MILLFEED—Easy and lower. Interest 





lacking, although offers only slightly freer. 
Demand slack. Bran and middlings declined 
$2.50@3 ton; winter bran at premium of 
$1@1.25 ton over spring. Heavy feeds move 
slowly, but rule nominally steady. Standard 
bran, $22@23; winter bran, $23.25@24; 
standard fine middlings, $22@23; flour mid- 
dlings, $26.50@28; red dog, $32@34.50; rye 
feed, $23@24; hominy feed, $22.50@23.50; 
old process oil meal, $52.10; cottonseed meal, 


$48.50; gluten feed, $32.85,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 
WHEAT—Advanced 8@5c. Receipts, 14 


cars; last week, 21; last year, 98. Shippers 
and millers compete for light offerings. 
Basis steady and unchanged, No. 1 dark 
northern ranging 20@30c over Minneapolis 
July price; ordinary northern spring, 5@15c 
discount. No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern 
closed at $1.65@1.75, No. 2 $1.60@1.70, No. 
3 $1.55@1.65, No. 4 $1.45@1.55, No. 5 $1.35 
@1.45; No. 1 red winter $1.42@1.44, No. 2 
$1.37@1.42, No. 3 $1.34@1.37, No. 4 $1.32@ 


1.34, No. 5 $1.29@1.31; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.41@1.43, No. 2 $1.39@1.40, No. 3 $1.37@ 
1.38; No. 1 mixed $1.38@1.50, No. 2 $1.34@ 


1.46, No. 3 $1.33@1.44, No. 4 $1.28@1.40, No. 

5 $1.25 @1.36. 
RYE—Advanced 3c. 

last week, 29; last year, 53. 


Receipts, 25 cars; 
Good milling 


and shipping demand; offerings light. Basis 
firmer; No. 2 spot sold at 1%c over July 
price. No. 1 closed at $1.09%; No. 2, 
$1.09%; No. 3, $1.07@1.08%; No. 4, $1.05 
@ 1.07. 

CORN—Closed firm. Receipts, 465 cars; 
last week, 447; last year, 100. Liberal offer- 
ings in good request, with shippers chief 
buyers. Basis steady, spot ranging 24% @ 
2%c under July price. No. 2 white closed 
at 61% @62c, No. 3 60% @61%c; No. 2 yel- 
low 61%@62c, No. 3 60% @61%c; No. 2 
mixed 61% @62c, No. 3 60% @60\%c. 

OATS—Advanced 4%@%¥%ec. Receipts, 250 
cars; last week, 282; last year, 94. Offerings 
and demand fair. Shippers and local buyers 
absorbing receipts. Basis steady. No. 3 
white spot quotable 1@4c over May price, 
according to weight. No, 2 white closed at 
40@42%c; No. 3 white, 38% @42c;- No. 4 
white, 37% @41c; sample grade, 37@39c. 

PARLEY—Advanced ic. Receipts, 126 
cars; last week, 94; last year, 131. Larger 
offerings generally absorbed, but demand 
less keen. Low grades slow. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@72c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
63@74c; Minnesota, 62@73c; Dakota, 60@ 
72c; feed and rejected, 60@6é6c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 40,190 37,790 10,830 17,940 
Wheat, bus.. 19,600 130,950 36,100 169,750 
Corn, bus.... 688,200 142,500 532,154 326,290 


Oats, bus.... 507,600 177,600 433,442 197, 860 
Barley, bus.. 199,980 200,850 
Rye, bus..... 35,375 73,760 
Feed, tons... 1,080 450 








KANSAS CITY, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 





flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PEE 50n0b0 seed ong nesanseae dane $7.15 @8.25 

REPENS wcvccrcencsesoesecses .- 6.00@7.25 

Dee GHAR oons ccc soe 000000200604 5.30@6.00 

DOGGIE GHEE a ccs cacccesseccousces 4.10@5.10 
MILLFEED—Demand for bran _ spotted, 


with best coming from Pacific Coast; prices 
unchanged. Shorts in slightly improved re- 
quest, and sales made to Southeast at 50c 
higher. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $21@22; brown shorts, $22.50@23; gray 
shorts, $24.50@25. 

WHEAT—New -high records were made 
for the season to date in sales of wheat 
this week, but the advance of 5@9%c in cash 
wheat was mostly in sympathy with futures, 
and not the result of any exceptional de- 
mand, Demand was fair, but there was 
considerable conservatism displayed by buy- 
ers. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.33 
@1.65, No. 2 $1.32@1.65, No. 3 $1.30@1.63, 
No. 4 $1.27@1.60; soft wheat, No, 1 $1.34@ 
1.36, No. 2 $1.33@1.35, No. 3 $1.31@1.32, ‘No. 
4 $1.25 @1.30. 

CORN—Demand lacked usual activity, but 
was fair at the declines. Prices are un- 
changed from a week ago. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 57@57%c, No. 2 57@57\c, 
No. 3 56%c, No. 4 56c; yellow corn, No. 1 
59c, No. 2 59c, No. 3 58%c, No. 4 58c; mixed 
corn, No. 1 57c, No. 2 57c, No. 3 56%c, No. 
4 56e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls. 11,700 11,700 102,375 60,125 
Wh’'t, bus..858,600 1,467,050 2,193,750 1,227,150 





Corn, bus..373,750 216,250 165,000 295,250 
Oats, bus. 61, 000 37,500 121,500 141,000 
Rye, bus... 2,200 4 Bete Cr ae 
Barley, bus 22,500 10,500 15,600 16,900 
Bran, tons. 600 280 4,400 2,340 
Hay, tons.. 5,028 2,316 1,440 1,140 





TOLEDO, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.60@6.75; local spring, $8; 
Kansas, $7.60. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...... sentence $29.60@30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 30.00 @30.25 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 30.00 @ 30.60 


WHEAT—Receipts, 16 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 21 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 20 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Wheat, bus.. 22,400 25,200 94,540 18,695 
Corn, bus... 40,000 48,750 20,940 20,022 
Oats, bus.... 55,350 92,250 47,180 44,695 
BALTIMORE, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring frat patent .....cssccsecee $8.25@8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight .....c5.-.se% 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.00 @7.25 


Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.00@6.25 


Bere BOG. WHE wccccccccccccccee 6.35 @6.75 

MWe BOOP, StRRGOFS ..cccccccccore 5.50@5.90 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.50 

City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.50 

City mills’ winter patent ............. 8.25 

City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.60 


MILLFEED—Lower on spring bran; other- 
wise unchanged and generally slow. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 











722 


po 1 soft winter bran, $30@31; standard 
$29@30; flour middlings, $32@33; 
ass on 439011; city mills’ middlings, $29 

WHEAT—Advanced 8c; demand and 
movement light. ager ec 181,631 bus; ex- 
ports, 108,907; stock, 534,338. Pp 

No. 2 red winter, $1.47% asked; spot 
©, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.47; range of 
southern for week, $1.05 @1.47. 

CORN—Up %c; movement and demand 
good, Receipts, 238,695 bus; exports, 969,- 
810; stock, 2,067,843. Closing prices: domes- 
tle No. 3 yellow or better, 72% @73c; con- 
tract, spot, 70c; No. 4, spot, 68%c; range of 
southern for week, 69% @73c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.60. 

OATS—Fractionally higher; demand and 
movement increasing. Receipts, 142,241 bus; 
stock, 181,901. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 49% @50c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
49@ 49 %o. 

RYE—Gained 2%c; movement and de- 
mand improving. Receipts, 416,391 bus; ex- 
Ports, 746,621; stock, 823,822. Closing price 
of No, 2 western for export, $1.19. 





BUFFALO, MAY 13 









FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ....... «sees e+ $8.50 @8.80 
Bakers patent ... - + 8.20@8.40 
First clear .... teebeceeeeee 6.756@7.00 
Second clear ......cscces edcccese - 4.26@4.35 
Rye, pure white ............ sees 6.50@6.756 
We. GPRNENG ovo ccccces ees seeeees 6.00@6,25 

cked 
Se We OO iv cowaedencies + @27.00 


Standard middilngs, per ton. 

BEE SN Le 60's 6.000000 06%0-000 0% 
Flour middlings ............ ye 
Red dog, per ton ....... 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs .. 





Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.00@30.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 30.00 @30.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 28.00@29.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... + eee s @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - @59.00 
ee Ge, OE CO nc cecsccvobeces 62. 50@53. 00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... 2.50@ 2.60 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... + @11.50 
Milo, No. 8, 100 Ibs ee -+»@ 1,72 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs -@ 2.40 





WHEAT—Track receipts were very light. 
Soft winter would sell, but bids are too low. 


CORN—Demand was light this week, par- 
ticularly toward the close. Buyers are tak- 
ing store corn at the difference in price. 
Receipts were light on track, and sellers 
held for all they could get. Closing prices 
were 1%c lower than last week. No, 2 yel- 
low 71%c, No. 3 70%c, No. 4 69%c, No. 5 
68%c, No. 6 67%c, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Fairly good demand all week, 
especially for the lower grades. Receipts 
were mostly contract. Closing: No. 1 white 
4ic, No. 2 46%c, No. 3 45c, No. 4 43%c, on 
track, through billed, 

BARLEY—No offerings of consequence, 
and a good inquiry. Malting was quoted at 
78@83c, and feed at 73@77c, on track, 
through billed. Malting, 77@8ic, and feed 
71@75c, in store. Malting 78@80c, c.i.f., 
Buffalo, 


RYE—Scarce, No. 2 was quoted in store 
at the close at $1.13%, carloads, 





NEW YORK, MAY 13 


FLOUR—Conditions practically unchanged 
since last week. Buyers still bidding 25c 
under mill limits, and while it was rumored 
that some mills had cut standard spring pat- 
ents to $7.50 to meet this offer, no confir- 
mation was to be had. Volume of business 
extremely limited, and export trade light 
because of offers on unworkable basis. Quo- 
tations: first spring patents, $9.20@10; 
standard patents, $7.75@8.25; first clears, 
$6@6.75; soft winter straights, $6.35@6.65; 
hard winter straights, $7.25@7.50; first 
clears, $6@6.75; rye, $6@6.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 224,310 bbis, 

WHEAT—Rather rapid fluctuations were 
the feature of the market, and kept market 
unsettled, though there were general indica- 
tions of strength. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f,, $1.50%; No. 2 hard winter, $1. 50%: 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.57; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.48%. Receipts, 1,481,200 bus, 


CORN—Due to larger receipts at primary 
points, corn was regarded as statistically 
weaker, but on the strength of fairly good 
export sales the market held firm, Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 80c; No. 2 mixed, 79%c; 
No. 2 white, 80c. Receipts, 445,200 bus. 

OATS—Prices firm, with some export. in- 
terest, but sales not large. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 49c; No. 3 white, 47%c; No. 4 
white, 45%c. Receipts, 1,804,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 13 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,400 bbls, and 8,324,272 
lbs in sacks. Exports: 10,532 sacks to Riga, 
202 to Reval, 2,000 to Leith, 1,113 to Ham- 
burg, 1,000 to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 3,500 
to Dundee. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ............... $8.60@9.00 
Spring standard patent ... -- 8.10@8.50 
Spring first clear .......... + 6.75 @7.26 
Hard winter short patent 8.00@8.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.50@8.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.25 @6.75 

RYB FLOUR—Supplies small, but trade 


slow and prices declined 25c bbl. Quota- 
tions: $6.25@6.50 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—The market alternately higher 
and lower, closing at a net advance of 4c. 
Receipts, 156,518 bus; exports, 183,865; stock, 


1,134,439. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

Bat B POR Witte 2c cecccncrdesseses $1.41@1.46 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.38@1.43 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


lle under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies only moderate, but 
trade quiet and prices further declined $1 
ton. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran .......-..+++++-+++$31,00 @32.00 
Soft winter bran .......-++4+++ * b 
Standard middlings ..........-. 31.00@32.00 
Flour middlings ...i..+++++++++ 83. y 
Red GOg occcccscoccosevccses +++ 37.00@38.00 

CORN—The market for export deliveries 
firm and 1¢ higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots advanced %c. 
Receipts, 313,643 bus; exports, 85,714; stock, 
1,567,929. Quotations: car lots, in export 
elevator, No. 2 72@78c, No. 3 71@72c, No. 4 
69@70c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low 74@76c, No. 3 yellow 73@7éc. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade slow and the 


market easier. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy .. - $1.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......++.+++ 1.65 





OATS—Quiet and %c. lower, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Receipts, 132,646 
bus; stock, 113,243. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
50@50%c; No. 3 white, 49@49%c. 

OATMBAL—Sold slowly, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-Ib sacks, $4.90; patent cut, 
per two 100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in April were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
April, 1922..... 200,252 1,031,595 2,629,918 
March, 1922.... 274,820 3,393,288 2,245,712 
April, 1921..... 181,290 1,897,391 432,363 
April, 1920..... 141,260 1,146,618 219,003 

Exports— 
April, 1922..... 26,719 624,649 2,066,906 
March, 1922..... 73,865 1,965,645 1,756,790 
April, 1921..... 41,504 1,542,868 1,098,743 
April, 1920..... 561,080 929,397 8,571 

BOSTON, MAY 13 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $9.50@9.75 
Spring patents, standard ......... 8.00@9.35 
Spring first clears .......- $edeeoes 6.00 @7.00 
Hard winter patents ........-5++% 7.35 @8.50 
Soft winter patents ......-++ee0e. 7.85 @8.25 
Soft winter straights ....... «+++ 6.25@7.00 
Soft winter clears .......++.. 5.25 @6.00 
Rye flour, white patent .... . 6.50@6.75 
Canadian patents, in jute 8.15 @8.75 





MILLFEED—A sharp break in prices of 
wheat feeds, a decline of fully $2 ton being 
made the last two days. Other feeds steady, 
with some grades held higher. Spring bran, 
$29@29.50 for standard and $30@30.50 for 
pure; winter bran, $31@31.25; middlings, $30 
@35; mixed feed, $32@37; red dog, $35; 
gluten feed, $40; gluten meal, $61.75; hominy 
feed, $30.50; stock feed, $30.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $15; cottonseed meal, $51.50@ 
60.50; linseed meal, $52@56,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, with mar- 
ket firmly held. Granulated yellow $1.90; 
bolted yellow, $1.85; feeding, $1.60; cracked 
corn, $1.60,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBAL—Good demand, with market 
steady at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 19,825 17,4956 ...... ceees 
Wheat, bus. .....- 1,550 192,301 ..... 
Corn, bus... 780 165,230 1,364,849 56,050 
Oats, bus... 110,770 21,000 310,321 2,250 
Rye, bus.... T2008 © cosve 696 1,320 
Wareey, WRs = cecee” seece | er) 
Millfeed, tons .....- >) er cece 


No exports of grain from r= port ot 
Boston were recorded during the week end- 
ing May 13. Flour exports were 6,000 sacks 
to Hamburg and 2,000 to London. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 16 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing’ range: 





Mayi16 Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COCTOM 2. ccccsccccces $8.35@9.15 $8.95@9.25 
Standard patent ...... 8.15@8.55 8.70@8.80 
Second patent ........- 7.85@8.05 8.20@8.55 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.75 6.00@6.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.75@4.10 ....@4.10 


*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotationg 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 16), 


in jute, were: 

May16 Yearago 
No. 2 semolina .......$7.35@7.50 $7.90@8.10 
Durum flour . 5.70@5.90 6.55@7.25 
CRORP oc csccccccscvecces 4.35@4.50 4.25@4.75 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 eee 
April ‘8. 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 eee wea 
April 15 61 68,665 162,995 173,670 355 715 
April 22 61 69,315 181,020 166,775 eee eee 
April 29 61 68,965 172,250 158,045 e0e eee 
May 6. 60 68,115 154,970 156,565 ues 730 
May 13. 50 54,450 135,705 120,775 e ose 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1919 
369,760 
374,555 
328,820 
371,210 


1920 
275,050 
253,780 
268,265 
234,155 


May 20.. 
May 18... 248,415 232,095 
May 6.... 229,680 242,425 
April 29... 213,865 259,155 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
May 20.... ..... 150 400 81,210 
May 13... 6, 070 17,315 3,445 65,175 
May 6.... 765 1,430 4,185 44,725 
April 29... 1,785 6,115 2,995 42,130 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 16), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

May 16 Year ago 

++ @20.00 $16.00@16.50 
«s+. @20.00 15.50@16.00 
24.00@26.00 19.00@20.00 
- @25.00 


BOR nc cccscccccce $ 
Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings... 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in-car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.50@23.75 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 





Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt ........--++ 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white® ...........++% 6.25@ 6.35 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 4.00@ 4.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.40@ 7.50 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.30@ 7.40 
Rolled oate®® ...cseccccccevecces -»@ 2.40 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. --@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. --@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings,common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat: screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..... Perri y @50.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs, {Per bbl in 


**90-1b cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel; 


sacks. 








No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
May < $1.53% @1.60% 
May 11 ¢ 1.57 % @1.63% 
May 68% 1.68% @1.64% 
May -69% 1.59% @1.65% 
May 68% 1.58% @1.64% 
May -71% 1.61% @1.67% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
May 10 ° $1.52% @1.60% $1.50% @1.57% 
May 11 1.565 @1.63% 1.54% @1.60% 
May 12 1.57% @1.64% 1.55% @1.61% 
May 13 1.58% @1.65% 1.56% @1.62% 
May 15 1.57% @1.64% 1.55% @1.61% 
May 16 ee 1.58% @1.64% 
ay Ma May July 
rT si 52% ey ia% 13. badew $1.55% $1.45% 
> er 1.55% 1.45% 15..... 1.55% 1.44% 
28. .860 1.56% brttn » | ears 1.58% 1.47% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No, 1 durum 


May 10 i..oc. $1.31 @1.36 $1.26 @1.31 
May 11 ...... 1.33% @1.38% 1.28%@1. oat 
May 13 <..00s 1.838% @1.38% 1.284%@1. 
May 13 ...... 1.838 @1.38 1,28 Sis” 
See Ge crsere 1.32% @1.37% 1.27% @1.32% 
May 16 .....- + 135% @1.40% 1.30%@1.35% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
May 10 ...... $1.28 @1.33 $1.23 @1.27 
May 24 nesses 1.80% @1.35% 1.25% @1.29% 
May 12 ...... 1.30% @1.35% 1.25% @1.29% 
May 18 ...... 1.80 @1.35 1.26 @1.29 
May 15 ...... 1.29% @1.384% 1.24% @1.28% 
May 16 ...... 1.32% @1.37% 1.27% @1.31\% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week pmsl per bushel: 

May Corn Rye Barley 

9. 53% @54% 35 tr 100% @101% 53@64 


10. 54 @55 36 @37 99% @100% 53@64 
11. 55 @56 36% @37% 103 @104 53@64 
12.54% @55% 36% @37% 104 @105 53@64 


13. 54 @55 36% @37% 104% @105% 53@64 
15. 55 @55% 35% @36% 105% @106% 53@64 


WEEK’S RECBHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
M 





Saturday were: ay 14 

May 13 May 6 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,229,360 1,087,470 1,249,740 
Flour, bbis ...... 8,515 13,857 22,233 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,335 843 376 
Corn, DUS .....0. 286,440 91,000 
Oats, bus coee 374,400 114,400 
Barley, bus ..... 144,480 186,260 
Rye, bus ........ 43,000 54,000 
FPiaxseed, bus ... 65,720 45,000 91,520 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 14 

May 13 May 6 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 491,400 510,420 562,950 
Flour, bbis ...... 267,730 269,706 265,460 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,457 9,108 9,466 
Corn, bus ....... 459,950 237,600 90,000 
Oats, bus ....... 1,284,000 1,043,040 525,700 
Barley, bus ..... 398,160 326,560 190,700 
Rye, bus ........ 65,700 266,710 50,920 
Flaxseed, bus ... 9,920 13,750 18,080 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 14 May 15 














May13 Mayé6 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,023 1,048 597 441 
No, 1 northern.. 50 49 9 72 
No, 2 northern... 399 321 éve ose 
Others .....cce06 3,558 3,886 1,131 5,916 
Totals ...00%. 5,030 5,303 1,738 6,429 
Im 1919 ....... 7,924 9,402 vee —_— 
In 1918 ....... 56 59 


Te SPE0: cscnsas 6,829 ig te 





May 17, 1922 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 14 May 15 May 1¢ 
May13 May 6 1921 1920 1919 





Corn ...1,574 1,754 255 55 11 
Oats ..18,479 19,458 8,150 1,805 2,146 
Barley... 319 502 638 693 = 2,20 
ee .:n2 Of 406 26 4,102 6,235 
Flaxseed. 60 60 978 14 10 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
7-——Mp|!s—\ Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





May +++. $2.83 2.82% 2.78 2.78 2.75 

May 10.... 2.84% 2.83% 2.77% 2.77% 2.77 '4 
May 11.... 2.86% 2.85% 2.81 2.81 2.80% 
May 12.... 2.87 2.86 2.81% 2.81% 2.81% 
May 13.... 2.84% 2.84 2.80 2.80 2.80% 
May 15.... 2.85 2.84 2.80 2.80 2.80% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended S:'- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapo!is 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts——, -——In store— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 66 92 45 60 978 { 
Duluth...... 8 116 12 23 1,517 3 


Totals..... 74 208 57 882,495 <7 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Mi)- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Miy 

13, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, —Shipment: , 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-.1 
1 











Minneapolis . 8,503 5,173 1,110 6 
Duluth ........ 2,769 3,353 3,260 2,6 
Totals ...... 6,272 8,526 4,370 3 § 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic por's, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu: 
day, May 16, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





o—_- From ————__| 
Phila-Ham)- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen + 29.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 - 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.09 
Antwerp .-.... d 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... ° coce B1.00 200 ie 
Bremen . le . 19.00 .... ne -s 
Bristol ¥ seee 19.00 19.0 
Cardiff B Treete re pass 
Bergen ...... x 28.00 28.00 
Christiania 0 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger . 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
COPm ..cccere 1.00 - 21.00 
Dublin ...... 82.00 ...- 81.00 ....- bees 
Dundee ...... 19-30 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.:0 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 Shoe 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 ee 
Malmé ...... 0.00 oe ee ps 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.99 


Bordeaux .... . . . 
Havre ....... 23.00 23. 00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles .... 35.00 eece 
Helsingfors .. 


Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... .... 35.00 
Walk esceses. 19.00 ale 
TI cs cccee 19.00 


Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19./ 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0% 
Londonderry... 21.00 .... TT $0 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0 
Newcastle ... 19.00 


Rotterdam .,. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.09 
Gibraltar .... 65.00 1... «wees wove “a 
Southampton.. 20.00 

Danzig ...... 25.00 

Pireus ...... - 32.60 

Stettin 30.00 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapoli 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnip: 








1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 19 
May 10.... 109 198 145 64 245 1 
May i11.... 149 153 28 24 183 : 
May 12.... 136 121 92 24 389 
May 13.... 126 175 51 62 401 ‘ 
May 15.... 219 241 72 18 466 125 
May 16.... 97 137 76 42 671 237 
Totals 836 1,025 464 234 2,355 717 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of gra'n 
in store at above points for week endils 














May 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fl:x 
SB Be secsvoses 2,933 400 300 
Consolidated .... 871 81 45 
Ogilvies .......+. 510 59 81 
Grain Growers 1,019 353 230 
Fort William ... 705 50 107 y 
GB, Be esesevese 2,744 778 307 1°58 
North Western .. 408 108 103 
Port Arthur ..... 3,839 817 439 4 
Can, Gov’t ...... 1,026 425 159 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,160 442 139 9 
Private elevators. 7,924 1,255 321 159 
Totals ssceceece 24,139 4,768 2,232 510 
Year ago ........ 13,250 13,505 2,296 1,61 
ROCOIMES .. ceeccce 3,124 1,527 389 
Lake shipments.. 5,535 2,413 206 1 
Rail shipments... 280 45 14 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s o 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 106 No. 1C. W. 
No. 1 northern. .2,933 No. 2 C. W. 
No. 2 northern..1,474 No. 3.C. W. 
No. 3 northern..4,344 Ex. 1 feed 
MO. 4 wcccoceses 1 feed ....2.00- 
No. B ...ccceees B fe@G . ccc. 
No. 6 Special bin 
Feed ...ccsccece Others ..... 
Durum ....<... Private .......- 
Winter ........- 
Special bin Total .. 
Others ......... 
Private ........- 





Total .......24,139 
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May 17, 1922 
NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


(Continued from page 706.) 


are in excellent condition. Acreage in 
oats somewhat reduced. If there is any 
virtue in the old saying, “cool, wet 
weather in April and May makes a 

crop of wheat and hay,” there should 
be an abundant crop this year, and of 
good quality. 

InpranaPouis, Inp., May 13.—Winter 
wheat and rye in Indiana show a consid- 
erable increase in indicated production 
over the final output of these crops for 
1921, according to reports received by 
George C. Bryant, statistician for this 
state for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Of the 2,053,000 acres seeded to wheat 
last fall, he says approximately 102,000 
will be abandoned, leaving 1,951,000 to be 
harvested, compared with 2,012,000 acres 
harvested in 1921. The condition of the 
crop May 1 was 89 per cent of normal, 
and indicates a total production of 34,- 
942,000 bus, which is about the average 
for the state. The final estimate of last 
year’s yield was 24,144,000 bus, the crop 
being poor. Floods and excessive rains, 
filling low places in fields and killing 
plants, are the principal causes for aban- 
donment of the 102,000 acres. 

The rye acreage in Indiana this year 
is 315,000, an increase of approximately 
9,000 acres over last year. The condi- 
tion was 93 per cent of normal on May 
1, indicating a total production of 4,- 
$09,000 bus, compared with 3,972,000 in 
1921. 

Up to May 1, Mr. Bryant says, only 
29 per cent of the plowing for spring 
planting had been done, all of which was 
seeded to oats and barley. No corn 
ground was ready for planting at that 
time, due to an unusually wet spring. 
Much has been planted since that time, 
however, and it is not believed the crop 
will suffer as a result, unless frosts of 
a killing nature should come very early 
in the fall. 


Evansvinxe, Inv. May 13.—Farm 
lands in southern Indiana that have been 
overflowed are now clear of water, but 
the ground is not yet in condition for 
work. In places where the land has been 
under water there will be no crops. An 
appeal has been made for government 
aid. The report of the state bureau of 
agriculture shows that there will be a 
shortage of wheat in Indiana this year, 
because of heavy rainfall and floods that 
have prevailed since last winter. Until 
the storm period began there was prom- 
ise of a fine yield. In this part of the 
state corn will be planted on the over- 
flowed lands, should they get into condi- 
tion in time to raise a crop. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., May 13.—The wheat 
crop of Tennessee, after wintering in the 
best shape for many years, is reported 
by G. L. Morris, statistician of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, to 
have shown deterioration in April. The 
we! weather of the past two months is 
now showing its effect, and rust is re- 
ported in some places. The crop is head- 
ing out freely, but the final outcome de- 
pends on conditions during the next 30 
days. No abandonment of acreage of 
consequence is noted this season. 


NorrotK, Va., May 13.—Forecast of 
10,199,000 bus wheat for Virginia this 
year is made by the state crop reporting 
service. This estimate is made upon the 
basis of 91 per cent of the 836,000 acres 
of land in wheat. The production last 
year was only 8,301,000 bus, because of 
daiage from bad weather, and condi- 
tions this year are said to be favorable 
fo: a good crop. Efforts are being made 
to induce farmers in this section of Vir- 
gin'a to experiment with wheat raising, 
altiough no great success has been 
acl ieved with this crop in tidewater Vir- 
ginia. Land here is being devoted large- 
ly to small crops. Wheat acreage in Vir- 
ginia this year is estimated as only 1.5 
per cent less than last year, owing to the 
lale spring. The price to Virginia farm- 
ers this month is down about 5c from 
the price at this time last year, and about 
25: above the price on Dec. 31, 1921. 


Mitwavuxer, Wis., May 13.—The con- 
dition of rye in Wisconsin as of May 1 
shows an improvement of 2 per cent 
compared with April 1, while winter 
Wiieat declined 1 per cent, according to 
the current crop report of Joseph A. 
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Becker, manager of the joint federal and 
state crop reporting bureau at Madison. 

Due to the relatively open winter, the 
sleet storm in February and the heavy 
frosts in April, winter killing was above 
average this year. It is estimated that 
16 per cent of the planted acreage will 
be abandoned, compared to 10 per cent 
last year and a 10-year average of 10.3 
per cent. Abandonment was particular- 
ly large in southern and eastern counties. 

The area remaining for harvest is esti- 
mated at 87,000 acres, compared to 89,- 
000 last year and a five-year average of 
81,000 acres. The condition on May 1 
was 83 per cent, compared to 85 on April 
1, 86 for last year’s crop on May 1, and 
a 10-year average of 86.9 per cent. Fore- 
cast production is estimated at 1,704,000 
bus, compared to 1,415,000 in 1921 and 
a five-year average of 1,784,000 bus. 

Minneapous, Minn., May 16.—The 
crop outlook in the Northwest is very 
favorable. Though the season opened up 
about two weeks late, it is now generally 
conceded that the wheat crop is as far 
along as is customary at this time of 
year. Wheatfields throughout the North- 
west are green, there has been an 
abundance of moisture following seeding, 
and altogether the prospect at present 
is better than it has been for several 
years past. ‘ 

H. O. Herbrandson, statistician for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Watertown, S. D., says: 

“It.now appears as if the winter wheat 
in South Dakota, which has come through 
the winter in most excellént condition, 
would justify a production estimate of 
approximately 163, bus per acre. The 
ample snow covering in practically all 
counties of the state during the winter 
has no doubt materially assisted in bring- 
ing this crop through with small loss, 
since only about 6 per cent of the total 
acreage was reported as having been 
winter killed... . 

“Although spring work in the state 
was two or three weeks late in starting, 
compared with one year ago, it was not 
so far behind the usual spring opening 
in South Dakota, and today the farm 
field work is practically as far along as 
it usually is at this date. Soil conditions 
are so much better than in recent years 
that it is easily possible for the general 
outlook to attain a condition fully up to 
normal.” 

Great Fatis, Mont., May 13.—There 
has been practically no winter killing of 
wheat seeded last fall, according to re- 
ports received by the commissioner of 
agriculture from 22 county agents. Win- 
ter wheat condition is said to be “excel- 
lent to fair,” no section reporting less 
favorably than fair. ‘There has been 
much delay to farming activity this 
spring because of the exceptional mois- 
ture in the ground, and reports indicate 
that not to exceed 40 per cent of the 
plowing intended for wheat has been 
done. Seeding has followed closely on 
the plowing, and probably 35 per cent of 
this work has been done. That there 
will be curtailment of the acreage be- 
cause of weather conditions is certain, 
as the successful wheat growers insist 
on getting their spring grain seeded be- 
fore May 25 and it would be a physical 
impossibility now to complete the full 
programme by that date. There was a 
heavy snowfall on May 8, that again re- 
tarded activities very generally. There is 
a shortage of farm help, and farmers 
who are willing to pay $50@60 a month 
are unable to get men. 

Seattte, Wasu., May 13.—The federal 
agricultural statistician places the indi- 
cated winter wheat yield as of May 1 at 
28,408,000 bus for Washington, which is 
9,000,000 bus less than the 1921 yield, 
but 3,000,000 above the past 10-year av- 
erage. 

Temperatures have continued below 
normal most of the week, and plowing 
and seeding are backward. The week’s 
weather was, however, favorable for field 
work, and rapid headway in seeding 
spring wheat was made. Wheat is goin 
into the ground under very favorable soi 
conditions, moisture reserves being ample 
in almost all sections. 

Portianp, Orecon, May 13.—Seeding 
of spring grain continued during the 
week. Wheat, while late, is fair to good, 
and is jointing in the southwestern coun- 
ties. Winter wheat fields are somewhat 
spotted in some of the southwestern 


counties, but in the northeast look bet- 
ter, and in Umatilla the grain is jointing 
and is in fine condition. 

The winter wheat crop is four weeks 
later than in the average season. Its 
condition is estimated at 91 per cent, 
which, with an acreage of 854,000, indi- 
cates a crop of 18,505,000 bus, compared 
with 20,862,000 harvested in 1921. 

Spring plowing is 65 per cent com- 
pleted, against 83 per cent a year ago, 
and spring planting is about 58 per cent 
complete, compared with 77 per cent a 
year ago. 


San Francisco, Cat., May 13.—The 
weather bureau reports that splendid 
growing weather prevailed till near the 
end of the week, when it became much 
cooler and showers occurred in nearly 
all portions of the state. The rain and 
cloudy weather, with high humidity, were 
most welcome for grain and pastures. 
Wheat, barley and oats are heading 
short, and more rain is needed for these 
crops. Considerable land has been pre- 
pared for beans, and planting has just 
begun. Most of the rice crop has been 
planted, and the flushing of the fields 
is now occupying the attention of the 
growers. 

According to E, E. Kaufman, agricul- 
tural statistician for California, the area 
planted to wheat for the 1922 crop was 
estimated at about 759,000 acres. As of 
May 1, it is estimated that 8.7 per cent 
of the acreage will be avandoned, leaving 
for harvest about 693,000 acres. The 
condition on May 1 for the estimated 
area to be harvested was about 90 per 
cent of a normal, compared with 80 
one year ago and a 10-year average of 
82. On the assumption that at least an 
average condition will prevail until har- 
vest, a total production of 12,960,000 bus 
is forecast for the crop of 1922. The 
final estimate of last year’s crop was a 
production of 8,355,000 bus from a har- 
vested area of 557,000 acres. 

The most severe storm experienced at 
this season of the year in a decade swept 
Tulare County on May 9, with over an 
inch of rain in some sections. The tem- 
perature dropped to eight degrees below 
freezing, with the result that the rapidly 
melting snow was frozen to ice. The cold 
served to retard swollen streams, and 
probably will save the valuable Tulare 
Lake grain lands from inundation. The 
famous Tulare lake bottom grain lands 
today represent 368,000 acres practically 
in one field, the most luxurious growth in 
many years, which will return to the 
growers nearly $9,000,000 this summer 
unless floods drown it out. The “big 
gamble” on the lake bottom, however, is 
now on in earnest. If the levees can hold 
back the rising tide, fortunes will be 
made. If, as has often happened, the 
floods come, fortunes will be lost. The 
Tulare Lake grain gamble has _ been 
called by government agents the most re- 
markable agricultural gamble known to 
America. . 


Denver, Coto., May 13.—Reports of 
crop damage are being sent in from east- 
ern Colorado, due to strong winds and 
little moisture. If the wind continues 
next week as it has this week, the ground 
will be dried out and there will be heavy 
losses. 


Oven, Utan., May 13.—Unusually 
cold and stormy weather has delayed 
spring plowing more than since 1914, 
according to the May crop report issued 
by Miner M. Justin, agricultural statisti- 
cian for the United States Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates. Despite 
this condition, however, the report shows 
better prospects for fall sown grain and 
for hay. It says that April “produced 
a further rise in the condition of winter 
wheat,” the figure now standing at 93 
per cent, compared with 89 last month 
and 98 a year ago. 

Only about 2 per cent of the area 
sown last year will not be harvested, this 
being the smallest abandonment in many 
years. Based on present condition, the 
report estimates a yield in Utah of 2,- 
611,000 bus. Rye condition has risen 
from 94 per cent to 98, and the esti- 
mated crop to 145,000 bus. When thé 
report was compiled, plowing for spring 
planting was only 64 per cent done. Sow- 
ing an P vance were 47 per cent com- 
plete. ince the report was compiled 
there has been increased farm activity, 
owing to improved weather conditions. 
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DEATH OF DAVID F. BREMNER 

Cuicaco, In., May 13.—David F. 
Bremner, Sr., well known in the baking 
industry of this country, one of the or- 
ganizers and former president of the 
American Biscuit Co., and a director of 
the National Biscuit Co., died at his home 
in Chicago on May 9, aged 83 years. 

Mr. Bremner was most active in the 
business of cracker manufacturing, but 
gave much of his time to other interests. 
During the Civil War he was captain of 
an Illinois regiment, and won fame in the 
battle of Lookout Mountain. After the 
war he established himself in the bakery 
business at Cairo, IIl., but later came to 
Chicago, where he helped found the 
American Biscuit Co., which was, in time, 
merged with the National Biscuit Co. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Bremner was 
retired from active business. 


V. P. WitriaMs. 





WINS SUIT AGAINST BAKER 

Cuicaco, Int., May 13.—The North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, represented by its Chicago office, 
was awarded a verdict of $24,750 on May 
9 in the circuit court of Cook County 
against John A. Sloan, a baker of this 
city. The suit was brought against Mr. 
Sloan for failure to accept delivery of 
Ceresota flour, and the amount involved 
represented the difference between the 
market prices at the time the contract 
was placed and at the time the flour was 
refused. The contract was made in July, 
1920. : 

The case was of particular interest 
to the milling trade, and is said to be 
the first of its kind, tried in a Chicago 
court, in which so large an amount has 
been in question. Many sellers of flour 
have not been so ready to sue buyers for 
default of contract when the latter have 
not received the actual merchandise. The 
case did not reach the jury but, after all 
the evidence was in, the court directed 
the verdict to be given in favor of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
Attempt was made by the defendant to 
show that execution of contract was ob- 
tained by fraud, but the court decided 
that there was no evidence which would 
lead to such a conclusion. Allen, Ward, 
Meyers & Schwartz were attorneys for 
the milling company. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





CHEMISTRY AND MILLING 

Manpison, W1s., May 13.—Discoveries in 
colloid chemistry in the last few years 
are bound to improve the flour milling 
and wheat raising industries of the coun- 
try, according to Professor R. A. Gort- 
ner, of the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota, who addressed the members 
of the college of chemical engineering at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Much progress has been made at the 
University of Minnesota in determining 
underlying causes for winter killing of 
wheat and in correcting them, Professor 
Gortner said. “Wood and Hardy, Eng- 
land, who were among the first biochem- 
ists to take up this work, were unable by 
purely chemical methods to differentiate 
sharply between a ‘strong’ wheat flour— 
a flour capable of producing a large, 
shapely loaf—and a ‘weak’ tiour.” 

Professor Gortner and his collabora- 
tors made tests proving that the differ- 
ence between the two flours is due to 
differences in colloidal properties of the 
gluten. Winter wheat experiments ‘re- 
vealed that the danger of winter killing 
is much less for hard varieties than for 
soft. This difference is due to the col- 
loidal state of the cell tissue. 

“We can tell by the amount of water 
that can be squeezed out of wheat tissue 
how low a temperature a certain kind of 
wheat can withstand without winter kill- 
ing. Professor Gortner said. 

his discovery will be a great boon to 
the wheat raising industry of the North- 
west, he asserted, because winter wheat 
nearly always escapes ravages of rust 
and other scourges. 

Next year a Swedish chemist will 
have charge of work in colloid chemistry 
at the university. 

L. E. Meyer. 





In Germany 90 per cent of the jute 
machinery is said to be running, most 
of the mills working eight hours per 
day, a few at 10, and one on a double 
shift of 16 hours. 
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FOREIGN CREDIT CONDITION 


Dr, Julius Klein Warns American Exporters 
on Folly of Indiscriminate Favors 
and Loose Contracts 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13.—‘“Recent 
events have done a great deal to open 
the eyes of the American exporter to 
the folly of indiscriminate foreign credit 
favors and loosely drawn export con- 
tracts,” Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, declares. “Indications received 
by the Department of Commerce seem 
to show that American exporters are 
granting credit now with greater discern- 
ment and, where merited, with greater 
liberality. Y 

In briefly reviewing the credit situation 
in the more important sections of the 
world, from an American standpoint, Dr. 
Klein made these observations: 

Great Britain—Goods are being sold to 
old-established concerns at pre-war terms 
of 30, 60 and 90 days, or on bankers’ 
acceptances, Cash against documents is 
insisted upon in cases of firms not so 
well known to the seller. 

France—Situation about the same as 
Great Britain. 

Germany—Contrary to general belief, 
there is not much long term —s 
done with Germany, and that oy Mog 
cases of necessity. In general, most busi- 
ness with Germany is carried on a basis 
of letter of credit in New York or cash 
against documents. Where credit is be- 
ing given, bank rather than government 
guaranties are exacted. 

Italy—Some credit has been extended, 
with good Italian paper as collateral. 
Tendency on part of the Italian buyers 
has been to hold off payment in the hope 
of rise in the lira exchange. 

Greece—Credit at low ebb. Dollars on 
deposit in American banks insisted upon. 
In some cases, part credit of 30 to 60 
days is being given, with cash payment 
of the major portion of invoice in New 
York. Greek consortium attempting to 
stabilize exchange 

Turkey—Credit not advisable unless 
after careful investigation, and then only 
to well-established concerns at 60 to 90 
days. 

Japan— Undergoing a process of dras- 
tic deflation, and caution is advised dur- 
ing next few months. 

China—Credit conditions sound, though 
expected decline in silver prices will af- 
fect credits which originated at higher 
silver rates. 

Malaya and Dutch East Indies—Cau- 
tion advised. Many firms in not the best 
of condition. Improvement depends up- 
on higher prices for raw products. 

India—Credit situation not favorable. 
Many native debts have been written off 
by British manufacturers at 25 per cent. 
Caution advised for present. 

Australia and New Zealand—Situation 
much improved, due to reviving markets. 
Credit situation sound with few excep- 
tions. 

Philippines—Credit situation improv- 
ings due to export revival. 

atin America—In the Latin American 
countries, American exporters are grant- 
ing terms of (a) cash against documents 
in the United States, or cash with order; 
(b) cash against documents upon arrival 
of merchandise; (c) 30, 60, 90, and in 
some instances 120 days’ sight drafts. 
Section (a) applies particularly to the 
less developed trade centers of the 
smaller republics in West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. In some of the more im- 
portant South American countries, such 
as Argentina, Brazil and Chile, purchases 
are being made in all the three ways in- 
dicated, although the tendency of sellers 
is to be somewhat more liberal as the 
business situation improves. 

In Cuba, the recent rise in sugar prices 
has favorably affected merchants, who 
show a better disposition to clear up out- 
standing accounts, resulting in a renewal, 
in some instances, of terms of cash 
against documents upon arrival of goods, 
and in a few cases even more favorable 
terms being given. The general rule, 
however, is to demand cash in this coun- 
try before goods are shipped. In Mexico, 
favorable credit terms are the exception 
rather than the rule, except in cases of 
old-established trade relations between 
individual firms. 

In surveying the credit problem in 
Latin America it is necessary to bear in 
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mind especially the marked economic 
changes that have recently taken place 
and the dependence of the commercial 
situation in each of them upon the status 
of those markets which consume their 
products. As an example, the lowered 
purchasing power of Great Britain seri- 
ously affected the Argentine meat in- 
dustry. The consequent unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation curtailed the operations 
of individual firms and reacted upon the 
exchange situation, which automatically 
curtailed the ability of importing firms 
to pay. 

In closing, Dr. Klein urged business 
men to take full advantage of the great- 
ly improving facilities of American banks 
in connection with over-sea transactions 
involving credit. He also invited at- 
tention to the improved facilities of the 
Department of Commerce in this respect 
in the form of the new division of com- 
mercial laws, in charge of Archibald J. 
Wolfe, and the commercial intelligence 
division. 

Joun Marrinan. 





Joseph H. Weaver, who was connected 
for a number of years with the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. at 
Philadelphia and Buffalo and recently 
with Samuel Kni “oy & Son, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has joined the sales force of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Boston, 
to cover Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
territory. 





United States—Winter Wheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States winter wheat crops of 
1922, 1921 and 1920, by principal states, in 
bushels: (000’s omitted): 





#1922 1921 1920 

New York ...... 8,650 8,385 9,321 
New Jersey .....- 1,491 1,539 1,184 
Pennsylvania 25,612 23,625 22,476 
Delaware .....+- 1,802 1,300 1,972 
Maryland ....... 9,442 7,952 10,166 
Virginia ........ 10,499 8,301 11,150 
West Virginia .. 3,357 3,125 3,162 
North Carolina... 6,475 4,500 7,956 
South Carolina... 1,210 1,298 1,177 
Georgia ....+.+. 1,519 1,449 1,240 
OREO sccccocccee 41,403 28,272 29,845 
Indiana ......++. 32,974 24,144 24,840 
Tilimole ..cccoece 48,094 42,638 41,450 
Michigan .......+ 15,204 13,712 14,773 
Wisconsin ...... 1,725 1,424 2,002 
Minnesota ..... ° 1,496 1,288 1,568 
Iowa ...... eeee 12,859 8,928 8,924 
Missouri .......- 43,044 34,390 37,562 
South Dakota ... 1,607 1,050 1,450 
Nebraska ....... 54,218 57,659 58,029 
TEOMGRS oc scccecce 106,238 128,564 142,866 
Kentucky ....... 8,336 6,340 5,998 
Tennessee ...... 5,616 4,500 4,028 
DOME cccccessce 12,275 20,810 20,579 
Oklahoma ...... 32,084 47,325 54,080 
Arkansas ......-+ 814 958 1,197 
Montana .......+- 4,590 4,228 4,920 
Colorado .....++. 17,830 16,152 18,270 
New Mexico .... 405 2,142 2,612 
Wt wcicccccvcs 2,630 2,985 2,321 
TABRO ..cscscces 9,020 10,279 9,000 
Washington 28,404 37,457 24,600 
Oregon ....-.+.- 18,505 20,125 17,871 
California ...... 12,973 8,355 9,996 
United States.. 584,793 587,032 610,597 


*May 1 estimate. 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States winter wheat acreage on 
May 1, 1922 (000’s omitted), and the per- 
centage of acreage abandoned, together with 
the condition on May 1, 1922, as compared 
with the 10-year average on that date: 

-—Acreage—, 
P 


. C 
aban--—Condition—, 
1922 doned 1922 Av 





New York ....... 428 2.5 86 89 
New Jersey ..... 78 4.0 91 88 
Pennsylvania .... 1,377 2.0 93 89 
Delaware ......-. 117 2.0 88 88 
Maryland ....... 580 2.0 88 88 
Virginia ......... 836 1.5 91 91 
West Virginia ... 247 1.5 90 91 
North Carolina .. 612 1.0 92 90 
South Carolina .. 141 10.0 66 84 
Georgia <....cvsvee 166 9.0 75 86 
ORD. ciicacvcasse 2,326 2.5 89 83 
Indiana ........-. 1,950 5.0 89 82 
Illinois ......+.++ 2,636 5.0 89 82 
Michigan ....... 905 2.0 84 82 
Wisconsin ......- 87 16.0 84 87 
Minnesota ....... 89 12.0 82 87 
TOW osicccccecer 576 2.0 95 87 
Missouri ........- 2,945 3.7 87 85 
South Dakota ... 96 6.0 93 88 
Nebraska ........ 3,480 12.0 82 89 
Kansas .....ce-s6 8,445 27.0 74 86 
Kentucky ....... 650 3.0 95 87 
Tennessee ....... 495 2.0 93 87 
Alabama .......-+ 20 6.0 85 85 
Mississippi ...... 6 5.0 87 86 
TOXAS ....cceeees 1,023 41.0 71 80 
Oklahoma ....... 2,833 24.0 75 88 
Arkansas .....+.. 74 3.5 88 90 
Montana .......- 300 9.0 85 90 
Wyoming ....... 36 11.0 90 94 
Colorado ........ 1,173 20.0 80 92 
New Mexico ..... 45 60.0 50 88 
Arizona .......++ 49 1.0 92 91 
WAM wesc ec cleced 145 2.0 93 95 
Nevada ........+. 1.0 90 95 
Idaho ......+++.. 410 6.0 88 95 
Washington ..... 1,202 7.0 85 92 
GRONON . oS Eecccee 858 4.0 91 96 
California ....... 693 8.7 90 80 
United States...38,131 14.4 83.5 87.1 


STATUS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Secretary Hoover Issues Statement Showing 
Advantageous Position of United. States 
Commerce—Leads Chief Competitors 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 13.—Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, in an analysis of 
world-trade conditions, shows that, com- 
pared with the pre-war years, the United 
States leads her chief competitors both 
in imports and exports and in total trade. 

“There seems to be so much popular 
misapprehension and conflicting opinion 
regarding the present condition of our 
foreign trade that it may be desirable to 
call attention to a few fundamental] fac- 
tors in the situation,’ said Secretary 
Hoover. 

“It should be pointed out, in the first 
place, that in order to form a correct 
opinion of the volume of our foreign 
trade we must take a pre-war year as a 
basis of comparison. The tremendous 
increase in our foreign trade during the 
war could not have taken place under 
normal conditions, and therefore should 
not be taken as a starting point in an 
estimate of our present situation. As a 
matter of fact, when we consider the 
diminished purchasing capacity of the 
civilized world, caused by the war, we 
are not sure whether we are even justi- 
fied in adding to our pre-war level the 
average pre-war normal increase to cover 
the period since the outbreak of the war. 
While this reservation may seem super- 
fluous, there is reason to believe that it 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in 
some of the popular discussions of our 
foreign trade. 

“On the basis of a pre-war comparison 
we find, as will be‘seen from the follow- 
ing table, compiled from official figures, 
that the foreign trade of the United 
States is nearer normal than the trade 
of the United Kingdom, France, or Ger- 
many, which are our principal competi- 
tors. While the figures in the table are 
only approximately comparable, owing to 
the fluctuations in price level, it is be- 
lieved that they are sufficiently correct 
to indicate the relative advantage of the 
United States in foreign trade: 





IMPORTS 
Ratio 
_ of 1921 
Countries— 1913 1921 to 1913 
United States. .$1,893,900 $2,509,000 133 
United K’gdom., 3,741,048 4,182,713 112 
FRANCS... .cccce 1,625,317 1,755,633 108 
Germany ...... 2,563,185 1,062,684 41 
EXPORTS 
Ratio 
of 1921 
Countries— 1913 1921 to 1913 
United States. .$2,364,500 $4,485,100 191 
United K’gdom. 3,089,353 3,118,686 101 
PRARCS occcoves 1,327,882 1,606,870 121 
Germany ...... 2,403,142 858,292 36 
TOTAL TRADP 
Ratio 
of 1921 
Countries— 1913 1921 to 1913 
United States. .$4,258,400 $6,994,100 164 
United K’gdom., 6,830,401 7,301,399 107 
PFANCE 2.00000 2,953,199 3,362,503 114 
Germany 4,966,327 1,920,976 39 





All figures, except ratios, are given in 
thousands, German statistics estimated on 
an eight-month basis. 

“If the trade of various countries were 
analyzed by commodities instead of val- 
ues, they would still show somewhat the 
same proportion. In other words, the 
trade of the United States, even in times 
of great depression, is higher than our 
pre-war ‘level. During the last few 
months there has been a distinct revival 
in trade from the low point, and I am 
confident that we have little reason to 
accept the pessimistic view of our for- 
eign trade future taken by many stu- 
dents of the question. 

“Our trade has shifted somewhat as 
to commodities, owing to the changed 
economic currents, due to the war, but 
when all is said and done the remarkable 
fact stands out that we have held on.” 


JoHnN Marrinan. 





QUARTERMASTER’S FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Cuicaco, Int., May 13.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, will open bids at 10 a.m. (stan- 
dard time), on May 24, to furnish it with 
certain quantities of hard and soft wheat 
flour. Delivery is to commence imme- 
diately after the awards are made, and 
to be completed by June 15. Quotations 
are to be submitted on the basis of price 
per unit of 1 Ib, and for both f.o.b. mill 
and destination. 
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Amounts required and points of deliy- 
ery are as follows: 249,998 lbs hard wheat 
flour, Fort Bliss, Texas; 24,990 lbs, Fort 
Jay, N. Y; 39,984 lbs, Fort Niagara, 
Lewiston, N. Y., to be packed in new 
single cotton 98’s. The following amount 
to packed in new double cotton and 
jute 98’s: 90,062 lbs, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, in care of New York G. I. Depot, 
Army Base, Brooklyn, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing amount to be packed in new sin- 
gle cotton 98’s: 24,990 Ibs soft wheat 
flour, Fort Jay, N. Y. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
c— Wheat, bus—-, 


From 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
March ......<« 65,648 2,673,267 2,673,217 
February a“ 64,030 199,291 199,291 
January ..... 117,527 3,119,680 3,119,553 
1921— 

Totals..... 965,954 23,285,893 we 286,024 
December .... 57,839 2,052,237 2,062,247 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September ... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
August ...... 3,697 239,556 239,559 
GUT wéicecdate 2,270 713,669 713,669 
BORD ccccccves 6,287 89,695 89,807 
) BOT 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,657 
eae 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,504 
March .cccccs 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February eee 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 

1920— 

Totals..... 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
December .... . 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,522,578 9,622,578 
October ...... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,119 


14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 





17,871 170,274 364,8°7 
26,397 36,798 100,234 
39,283 124,137 283,010 
20,940 410,155 474,891 
22,037 50,225 227,284 
11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 634,635 634,692 
January ..... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
—. Se years— 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,704 
1920- 31 <euee 1,420,884 50, H+ 096 61,004,0 + 
1921-22°.... 432,891 11,141,518 11,141, 


*Nine months, 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring whit 
crops, by leading states, as estimated |) 
the Department of Agriculture, in bush: 's 
(000’s omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 
State— ’22*'21 °20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 '14 '13 
Kansas 106 129143160102 45 98 106 176 


Neb. ... 54 58 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 
Okla. .. 32 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 
Illinois.. 48 43 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 
Wash. .. 28 37 25 25 14 11 18 36 25 
Mo, .... 43 34 38 61 53 29 17 34 43 10 
Ohio ... 41 28 30 57 43 41 22 40 37 35 


Indiana. 33 24 25 41 49 33 19 46 43 4 
Pennsy’a 26 24 22 25 25 24 26 25 24 2 
Texas ..12 21 21 40 9 16 13 26 14 14 


Oregon.. 19 20 18 17 11 8 13 16 14 !2 
Colo, ... 18 16 18 14 10 8 7 9 6 i 
Michigan 15 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 ye! 13 
ene. FO F FF 8 t tt S 
Jewa ... 18:9 8126 8 38 €@ i 11 11 
Tn seta te Se 8 te Ff F { 
mae. Fst S FS FF & 8-38 8 7 
Wy coe HH 6D OG OR 86 36 26637 «11 «1! 
Md. 9 8 10 9 11 11 10 10 13 
Ky. .. Ss ©. @ 28 a3 8 S 28 8 10 
M.,.Car.. 6 6 8 6 86S 8 00 7 7 
Tenn, . = 2° Fe -e ei 5S 
Mont. S. € 6 8 8 8 38°88 11 13 
mate 2.8 8 4 8: 4 2B 4 
Wehao € S&S 8 FSS B&B C6 OS 
ake. ©. coe we eg 2 - 1 
N. J. “a i: Ms tees ek ee re 
Georgia. 8 't 3 22-4 8 2 3 
Wis, cm Ss HR £2 Boe Ss 8 C8 
Del, ees 2B 1 2322322 2 232 2 2 
8S. Car. ec Se we a as et ce Oe ee. 
Minn, 1 1 2 1 i ae 1 1 1 
Ss. D. a. 3 2 2 S:S. 2 3 1 
Arkansas ee ae Oe me eX 2 io ae fe. 
ees eC Ss. SD OO ES a Cl 
Wyo. i oe 2s °2 2 1 
Others.. 1 2 1 bs “ae AE fe 1 
Totals, 

U. S....585 587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 5 "4 

SPRING WHEAT 

State— °’22 '21 ’20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 '13 
WN. D. .. .. 738 80 63 = 56 39152 82 °9 
8. D. ... .. 26 25 30 48 22 61 31 %3 
Minn. .... 24 27 36 78 50 26 70 42 vi 
Mont. .. .. 84 34 7 31 320 17 30 7 5 
Wash. +. .. 17 219 12% 16 16°19 26 16 °1 
ee | a me ee i oe 
Colo. Dam Se -O5-F-n eg @ S , 
Oregon ee eS ae ey ee a oe 
Utah é ah OM SD oe OS pe Be ee. 
Illinois. . hn oe ee ee Be ee, 
We a. se. ee Oe a ee 1 (lt! 
Neb. Ie: ae oe oe ot ae ch. a 
Wis, owe oes. 3 2 
Iowa ... J. ae, a - € & 
N. Mex.. . 2S 2s ee 1 
a Se er ee oe ieee | se +s 
Others...  & ££ oe. 2.2. i b. 
Totals, 

U. S.... .. 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 396 2! ae 
Totals, . 

all w't. .. 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 704 


*May 1 estimate. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE LEVANT 


(Continued from page 699.) 


This, Mr. Gillespie said, was either 
owing to the country being occupied by 
troops in the war zone, or elsewhere by 
the lack of man power. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not likely that the pro- 
duction of wheat in Anatolia can be any- 
thing like normal for the next two or 
three years. 

SOFT WHEAT FLOUR IN DEMAND 

An interesting feature regarding Con- 
stantinople is that there exists a good 
demand for soft winter wheat flours as 
well as the stronger, hard wheat flours. 
It is one of the very few foreign markets 
I know where soft wheat flour is in 
demand, and this should be of interest to 
soft winter wheat mills in the United 
States, whose foreign outlet is more lim- 
ited than that of mills making hard 
wheat flours. In normal times a good 
deal of Bulgarian flour was used in Con- 
stantinople, and although it was a soft 
variety it was very popular, especially 
for household purposes. 

A great deal of pastry and other Turk- 
ish confectionery made from flour is 
used at Constantinople, and for these 
purposes soft wheat flour is preferred. 
At almost every street corner peddlers 
sell large, round rings of a species of 
bread or cracker, covered with small 
seeds, They are very white,—that is, in- 
side,—and are made from a very good 
quality of soft wheat flour. 


A COSMOPOLITAN CITY 
Constantinople, as will be seen from 
the accompanying illustrations, abounds 
in interest and charm. The town con- 
sists of Stamboul, which is the real 
Turkish* quarter, on one side of the 


Golden Horn, and Galata and Pera on 
the opposite side. These quarters. are 
joined by the famous Galata Bridge, 
shown among the illustrations. The dis- 
trict of Galata is adjacent to the bridge 
and the Golden Horn, and the upper part 
of the town is Pera. Under present con- 
ditions Constantinople is exceptionally 
interesting, as not only is it full of peo- 
ple of all nationalities, including naval 
and military forces of England, France, 
Italy and the United States, but a large 
number of Russian refugees as well. 

At one time, shortly after the defeat 
of Wrangel’s army, there were no less 
than one hundred and forty thousand 
Russian refugees in Constantinople. 
These consisted of the very best blood 
of Russia, and those who were in the 
city at the time say that it was a most 
pathetic ~ to see them lined up in the 
streets and on the Galata Bridge, offer- 
ing for sale their jewelry, clothing, furs 
or whatever personal effects they hap- 
pened to possess. Since that time a 
large number of these refugees have been 
distributed to other countries, Serbia, 
Greece and elsewhere. On the Gallipoli 
peninsula there is a huge settlement of 
Russian refugees, who merely exist, with 
no work to do, keeping body and soul 
alive with the small quantity of food 
supplied by charitable institutions. 

In Constantinople there are still some 
thirty-five thousand of these unfortunate 
Russian refugees, the majority of whom 
wander aimlessly up and down the streets 
all day, with nothing to do. Hundreds 
of others try to get a livelihood by sell- 
ing paper flowers, photographs or little 
souvenirs that they have made them- 


selves. It is quite a common sight to see 
Russian officers of high rank selling news- 
papers or other things on the street. 
These refugees have created a thorough- 
ly Russian atmosphere in Constantinople, 
and several high class Russian restau- 
rants have been started, to say nothing 
of innumerable resorts of a much lower 
character. 

There is one famous Russian restau- 
rant which is patronized by all visitors 
and many of the residents in Constanti- 
nople. This is the Muscovite Restaurant, 
which was started on high class lines by 
a number of Russians of good family. 
At this restaurant the waitresses are all 
supposed to be ladies of good birth, and 
many of them bear titles, from princesses 
downward. The service is really wonder- 
ful, and the lady waitresses look their 
part as ladies of high degree. During 
dinner, in the evening, excellent music 
is provided, and some very good danc- 
ing by ex-Cossack officers is to be seen. 
The atmosphere of such places is entirely 
different from anything of the kind else- 
where, and quite impossible to describe. 
It is interesting, and yet intensely pa- 
thetic. 

There are only two really first class 
hotels in Constantinople, the Pera Palace 
and the Tokatlian, both of which are al- 
ways full and very expensive, and the 
Russian restaurants have captured much 
of the hotel business as far as meals are 
concerned. Both hotels are situated in 
Pera, not far from each other. 

In Constantinople there is just one 
main thoroughfare, known as the Grand 
Rue de Pera. The buildings and shops 
on this street are very handsome, but 
the street is narrow, and the pavements 
or sidewalks are so narrow that in places 
they hardly exist at all. This street is 
always crowded, and it is impossible to 
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make quick progress. You just have to 
drift along with the crowd. 

When I lived in the United States, 
especially in St. Louis, I was always 
amused at the custom of the policeman 
at night banging his night stick on the 
pavement, so as to let the next policeman 
know his whereabouts. It always seemed 
to me it was such useful information for 
the would-be burglar to know that a 
policeman was approaching. During my 
stay in Constantinople I discovered that 
a similar custom had been in existence 
there since time immemorial, the beckjee, 
or night watchman, going through a like 
performance, and I wondered whether 
the American policemen had imported 
this custom from Constantinople, as I 
have never run across it elsewhere. 


ROBERT COLLEGE 


Among the American institutions in 
Constantinople the most important is 
Robert College, founded by an American 
in 1863. I had the pleasure of going over 
this college, and was astonished at the 
completeness of the institution. Boys 
and young men of all nationalities are 
given here an excellent .education and a 
course of training to fit them for various 
professions. The history of Robert Col- 
lege is interesting enough to occupy an 
article by itself, but as bread had some- 
thing to do with its being brought into 
existence that part of its history is worth 
repeating here. 

It appears that Mr. Robert, who was 
a rich New York merchant, visited Con- 
stantinople as a traveller toward the 
close of the Crimean War. At that time 
there happened to be in Constantinople 
a missionary, whose name was Hamlin. 
This gentleman made a special feature 
of teaching young men, in whom he was 
interested, to earn their living, and one 
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of the trades he taught them was how to 
make bread, he being an expert bread 
maker. 

At that time there was a big demand 
for wholesome bread from the British 
hospital at Scutari. This had been estab- 
lished for wounded soldiers and sailors 
from the Crimean War, and it was the 
one with which Florence Nightingale was 
associated, Dr. Hamlin undertook to 
supply the bread that was required, each 
day’s supplies being sent over to the hos- 
pital in a boat, One day Mr. Robert saw 
a boatload of this appetizing bread, and 
made inquiries regarding it and where it 
was made, and in this way he met Dr. 
Hamlin. A missionary who was also a 
baker struck Mr. Robert as a curiosity, 
and eventually he found that the mission- 
ary baker was an enthusiastic education- 
alist. In a short time Mr. Robert was 
won over to the idea of establishing an 
American college in the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Since then the college has steadily 
grown, and is now one of the leading in- 
stitutions of Constantinople. From it has 
developed a similar college for women, 
which is known as Constantinople Col- 
lege. As a rule, when one meets a 
bright, English speaking man in a busi- 
ness office in Constantinople, the chances 
are you will discover he has been educat- 
ed at Robert College. It is impossible to 
estimate the good this college has done, 
as it instills into young men of these 
eastern races the ideals of the English 
speaking race, which undoubtedly has its 
effect on many families. 


LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 


At the present time there is a great 
desire ft movement among business 
men in Constantinople to learn the Eng- 
lish language. Many of them are taking 
inglish lessons, and it is an excellent op- 
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portunity for philanthropists or educa- 
tionalists to inaugurate schools where an 
English education can be obtained. Until 
recently French has always been regard- 
ed as the commercial language, but now 
there is a decided tendency to have Eng- 
lish take its place. 

A stranger visiting Constantinople for 
the first time will undoubtedly experience 
—_ difficulty in finding the offices of 

rms in business, as names of streets are 
rarely displayed, and if they are the let- 
tering is usually in Turkish. Only a very 
few of the firms have any one on the 
staff who can speak English, so unless 
one knows French it is difficult to get 
along. Under these circumstances it is 
advisable to engage the services of a 
guide and interpreter. There are plenty 
of such people to be secured at the hotels. 
Many of the addresses of business firms 
include the word “han,” such as Omer 
Abid Han, Minerva Han, Haviar Han, 
etc. The word “han” simply means 
“building,” such as the Omer Abid Build- 
ing or the Minerva Building. 

The names of firms, especially the 
Greek ones, seem at first very difficult to 
pronounce or to remember, but after a 
few days they become much more simple 
than they look. For instance, many of 
the names will be found to end with the 
suffix “ides,” “oglou”.and “opoulos,” all 
of which mean “son of” and are used in 
much the same way as our names “John- 
son” or “Robertson.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
in Constantinople gives valuable assist- 
ance to American firms wishing to make 
inquiries in regard to various lines of 
trade, and any ‘American firms who con- 
template doing business in that part of 
the world should become members of the 
organization. Theron J. Damon is the 


secretary, and his address is Yildiz Han, 
Galata, Constantinople. Mr. Damon has 
lived in Constantinople for many years, 
and is thoroughly conversant with busi- 
ness conditions and trade openings in the 
Near East. 

Another American institution which 
has established itself in Constantinople is 
the Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York. This banking firm has leased the 
entire building known as Yildiz Han, 
Galata, and its banking facilities and in- 
formation bureau are of the greatest as- 
sistance to visiting travellers. This build- 
ing is one of the most modern in Con- 
stantinople, and several American firms 
have their offices located in it. 

On one of the upper stories the Guar- 
anty Trust Company has a _ luncheon 
room for its staff, and every Tuesday it 
is used by the American Luncheon Club. 
On this day the majority of Americans 
living or staying in Constantinople fore- 
gather for luncheon. Sometimes as many 
as fifty to sixty are present at these 
gatherings. Consul General Ravndal 
usually presides, and visitors are called 
on for short addresses. The manager 
of the Guaranty Trust Company in Con- 
stantinople is J. Wesley Conn, who is 
very highly regarded. Under Mr. Conn’s 
able management the Guaranty Trust is 
now an established institution there, and 
visitors who are fortunate enough to 
meet Mr. Conn will find him always 
ready to assist them in every way. 

The American Shipping Board, under 
the management of G. W. Moore, has im- 
portant offices in Constantinople, and at 
the present time a great deal of Ameri- 
gan shipping enters or passes the port. 
While I was there no less than twenty- 
six American steamers, operated by the 
United States Shipping Board, were en 
route to Black Sea ports with cargoes of 
Russian Relief seed wheat and corn. 
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Recently a great deal of flour from the 
United States and Canada has been 
shipped to Smyrna. This has been used 
by the Greek army, and also for general 
consumption in the town of Smyrna and 
the surrounding district. In normal times 
that market is quite selfsupporting 
through the supplies of wheat grown in 
Anatolia, but owing to the war between 
Greece and Turkey this source of supply 
is no longer available. 


SHIPMENTS TO SMYRNA 


Most of the flour shipped to this mar 
ket has been exported from the United 
States by about four firms, and the busi 
ness has been largely done on a consign 
ment basis. The population of Smyrn: 
itself is roughly about five hundred thou 
sand, The first flour from North America 
that was used there was shipped by a 
well-known Canadian milling company, 
which sent some large consignments, ani 
since that time it has been impossible to 
do business in foreign flour on any other 
basis. At one time Greek firms used 1. 
buy flour through their New York con- 
nections under brands that were fuz- 
miliar to consumers in that marke’ 
These flours took the place of the old 
established brands that had been used ji 
the market for years, but since the 
American mills and exporters have estal 
lished their own marks. 

It is estimated that about eighty-fiv 
thousand tons of flour from the United 
States and Canada have been shipped in 
to Smyrna since the armistice. Austral 
ian flour has also been used to a certai 
extent, and about two months ago a por 
tion of the large stock of such flour hel 
by the Egyptian government was sold i 
Smyrna and Constantinople. In thes: 
markets Australian flours are quite popu 
lar; bakers have never been accustome:! 
to using strong flours, and find them mor 
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like their home made product and easier 
to work than.the strong, hard wheat 
American flours. 

It is estimated that the consumption of 
flour in Smyrna itself is about one hun- 
dred tons per day, and of this quantity 
forty per cent consists of soft wheat 
straights, thirty per cent hard wheat 
straights, ten per cent hard wheat first 
clears, ten per cent durum first clears, 
five per cent top patents and five per 
cent low grades. 

From this it will be seen that the grade 
of flour used in Smyrna is of an excep- 
tionally high standard. This is due to 
the fact that Smyrna being the market 
center of the wheat growing country of 
Anatolia, its bread consumers have al- 
ways been used to eating bread made 
from good quality flour. 

Before the war the local mills of 
Smyrna supplied all the requirements, 
and in fact occasionally had a surplus to 
export, but at the present timie, due to 
the lack of wheat from Anatolia, they 
are not running. For the last two years 
and more the production of wheat in 
Anatolia has been next to nothing, for 
the interior valleys, in which most of the 
wheat is raised, have suffered from be- 
ing in the war zone or through lack of 
man power to till the land, and several 
yerrs must elapse before the pre-war 
crop standard is again reached. It is 
estimated, therefore, that Smyrna is 
likely to continue importing flour for 
at least another three years. 


THE SMYRNA BANKS 


In making consignments of flour to 
Smyrna the local banks play an impor- 
tant part. In the first place most of the 
warehouses are owned by the banks and, 
consequently, flour held in storage is in 
saiec hands. The documents covering 
coi signments are usually made out in 
tri licate, and sent to the bank selected. 
Ths bank, on the arrival of the consign- 
meat, takes full charge of the clearing 
of the goods, puts them into its ware- 
house, and pays the custom dues and all 
charges. A small charge per bag per 
month is made for storage, which covers 
the goods with insurance as long as they 
reinain in store. 

"he usual charges made by the banks 
for clearing consignments on arrival and 
pl.cing the goods in warehouse is a quar- 
ter of one per cent, and they also charge 
a quarter of one per cent on all money 
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eleven per cent, but this and other ex- 
penses, such as landing, quay dues, and 
carting from quay to warehouse, are 


realized by the sale of the flour and re- 
mitted to the mill. All goods, including 
flour, entering Smyrna, pay a duty. of 
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paid by the bank that has charge of the 
consignment. 

In making consignments to Smyrna it 
is important that the shipper has stipu- 
lated in the bill of lading covering the 
consignment that the goods are to be 
delivered in Smyrna “sotto palanzo,” 
meaning under the ship’s tackle. If these 


. terms are not included, the shipper will 


be subjected to certain extra charges for 
landing. Special attention should, there- 
fore, be paid to this detail. 

There are several agents or commission 
firms in Smyrna who have a thorough 
knowledge of flour and who know the 
trade, and a mill should endeavor to se- 
cure the services of such a firm, especial- 
ly if it intends to ship flour on consign- 
ment, which at the present time is about 
the only basis on which it can be sold 
in Smyrna. 


CONDITIONS IN HUNGARY 


I returned to London by the northern 
route, which goes by way of Sofia, Bel- 
grade, Budapest, Vienna, and thence via 
Ostend-Dover to London. On my way 
home I stopped at Budapest and Vienna 
in order to ascertain conditions as to 
the flour and wheat trade in Hungary 
and Austria. The country north of Bel- 
grade, formerly part of Hungary but 
now Jugo-Slavia, through which one 
passes on the way to Budapest, very 
much resembles the Minnesota and Da- 
kota prairies. The soil is of the same 
black character, and the only difference 
in the landscape is that it is more thickly 
populated. Small towns and villages 
seem to abound everywhere, and owing 
to the flatness of the country one is never 
out of sight of them. 

At Budapest I found that practically 
all the mills that were in business before 
the war were still operating, but owing 
to the scarcity of supplies of wheat, and 
through their still being under govern- 
ment control, they were not exporting 
their products to any great extent. 
From time to time sales of a certain 
quantity of flour are made to other cen- 
tral European countries, but as yet no 
business had been done with the United 
Kingdom, whereas prior to the war many 
of the Hungarian mills did business with 
the various markets of the United King- 
dom. 

Owing to the splitting up of Hungary 
as a result of the war, several of the 
mills which prior to that time were locat- 














ed in Hungary now belong to Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania or Jugo-Slavia. 
Budapest, one of the most important 
milling centers in Europe, contains a 
number of important milling companies. 
There are no less than ten milling. com- 
panies in Budapest itself, some of whose 
plants are of large capacity. 

These mills used to draw their wheat 
from the great Hungarian wheat plains, 
a large proportion of which have now 
gone into the possession of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, which 
do their best to prevent the Hungarian 
mills from securing their old supply of 
wheat. Consequently, the future outlook 
for Budapest mills is not very promising 
unless the countries which have been giv- 
en the old Hungarian wheat lands find 
they cannot dispose of their wheat to 
good advantage without sending it to the 
mills at Budapest. 

Those portions of Hungary which 
changed hands in the great distribution 
that took place as a result of the peace 
conference are nearly all Hungarian by 
origin, and as long as they remain in 
the hands of other nationalities it will 
simply be a repetition of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. This is the situation in most parts 
of central Europe, and there never will 
be any real peace as long as the present 
smaller powers that have come into being 
continue to exist. They all hate each 
other, keeping up far larger armies than 
they can afford to maintain, and are 
ready to fly at each other’s throats at a 
moment’s notice. 

If only some system of federation of 
these states could be devised it would be 
the salvation of that part of Europe, 
but owing to the jealousy and hatred 
that exists between the various races it 
is hardly likely ever to come about. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
régime of the old Austro-Hungarian 
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monarchy was the best form of govern- 
ment for that part of central Europe. 


VIENNA’S FOOD SUPPLY 


In Vienna I found that practically all 
restrictions regarding the importation of 
flour had been withdrawn, but owing to 
the depreciation of the Austrian krone 
it is almost impossible: for flour to be 
privately imported: The government 
grain importing: corporation, known as 
“Getreideeinfuhrgesellschaft,” is still op- 
erating at Regierungsgasse 1, Vienna, 
and I have no doubt that mills wishing to 
obtain information as to the manner in 
which business in flour with Austria can 
be arranged, could secure it by writing 
to this organization. 

When I was in Vienna [, learned that 
the government had. been buying princi- 
pally wheat, but that it expected to be in 
the market for flour within the next 
month or two. There is no doubt that all 
the central European countries have fair- 
ly well exhausted their supplies of home 
grown wheat, and from now onward un- 
til the next harvest is available there will 
be a brisk demand for both wheat and 
flour. 

The condition of the Hungarian wheat 
crop, including the parts of Roumania 
and Jugo-Slavia, which were Hungarian, 
is none ‘too good, although: when I was 
there I was informed by government of- 
ficials that it was too early to estimate 
the damage done by the recent cold 
weather. It is generally conceded, how- 
ever, that the condition of the crop is 
not as good as it was last year. 

Argentina and Australia, since the be- 
ginning of the year, have been supplying 
a large proportion of the wheat imported 
into Austria, and when I. was in Vienna 
the price of Australian and Argentine 
wheat, c.i.f.. Hamburg or Bremen, was 
five dollars and sixty cents per metric 
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quintal, as against six dollars for United 
States and Canadian wheat. The recent 
rise in America has put American and 
Canadian wheat and flours still further 
out of line, and the Hungarian and 
Jugo-Slavian mills are now getting the 
business. 

It is, however, estimated that between 
now and September | Austria will require 
to import about three hundred to three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand tons of 
breadstuffs. This estimate is based on a 
quota of three quarters of a kilo of 
cooking flour and nine tenths of a kilo 
of bread flour per week per capita. It 
should, however, be remembered that 
since the discontinuance of the govern- 
ment subsidy on breadstuffs the con- 
sumption of bread and flour has de- 
creased, so possibly the above figures as 
to requirements are somewhat excessive. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


Vienna, under present conditions, is 
an extraordinary place. The foreigner 
can no longer live there and purchase 
goods as cheaply as he could a year or 
so ago.. Owing to the depreciation in ex- 
change, foreigners whose money was of 
good value could at one time pick up 
tremendous bargains in Vienna, and live 
there for comparatively little, but now- 
adays the prices of hotels, restaurants 
and goods in the shops have been so enor- 
mously advanced that there is nothing re- 
markably cheap any longer. 

Of course, living in Vienna is con- 
siderably cheaper for the foreigner than 
living in New York or London, but it is 
very much more expensive than in the 
interior towns of Austria, especially com- 
pared with some of those in the Austrian 
Tyrol, where you can live very com- 
fortably in the mountain resorts and 
smaller towns for about seventy-five 
cents a day. 
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In Vienna the only people who are 
spending money are the foreigners ani 
the class known as “Shebas,” which is th 
slang name for the war profiteers. ‘The 
better class of Viennese one rarely see 
in places of public entertainment, «as 


they cannot afford it. In spite of this 
condition the magnificent Vienna Oper: 
House is filled nightly, and the musi: 
provided by the famous orchestra an! 
the staging of the opera is as good as 
ever, in spite of the country’s money ha\ 
ing lost practically allt its value. Au 

trian exchange has reached such a condi- 
tion that it never can recover unless 
steps are taken by the powers to reor- 
ganize the country and place it on a 
proper commercial basis. 

It will probably end by Austria asking 
to be taken over by Germany, as it is 
doubtful whether it can in its present 
condition continue to exist as a country. 
It must be remembered that all that is 
left of Austria is practically what was 
regarded as Austria’s playground, tlic 
Tyrol. Her manufacturing and produc- 
tive territory has all been given to other 
countries, and it is impossible for « 
capital city of two million inhabitants, 
such as Vienna, to be supported by tle 
Tyrol district. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN NEAR EAST 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13.—Durin: 
the past year American exporters hav 
supplied Turkey and the Caucasus wil!) 
approximately three quarters of their 
flour, reports to the Department of Com 
merce indicate, and the trade is said to 
be continuing “exceptionally good.” 

Assistant Trade Commissioner Gilles- 
pie, reporting from Constantinople, statcs 
that “at the beginning of February tc 
market was slightly congested as a re- 
sult of heavy arrivals during the pre- 
ceding month, some 3,600 tons having 
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been held in warehouses. By the middle 
of the month, however, owing to enor- 
mous demands from southern Russia, 
much of the surplus stock was disposed 
of, and the present stocks are reliably 
estimated at not more than 1,000 tons. 

“Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the market is practically cleaned 
out, as most of the small surplus now on 
hand will probably be held in the hope 
of obtaining higher prices should a seri- 
ous shortage occur. There is little dan- 
ger of this, as several shipments are due 
to arrive from the United States within 
the next few days. 

“Some orders have been placed with 
Australian millers, but deliveries cannot 
be made before the middle of April. 
Quite a number of American exporters 
of second clears are now engaged in sell- 
ing stocks afloat before arrival here, and 
ordered on this market since Feb. 1. 
The demand from southern Russia will 
no doubt continue strong until the ar- 
rival of considerable quantities of the 
American relief shipments. In brief, 
American flour will probably control this 
and near-by markets until wheat can be 
imported into Constantinople from Bul- 
garia and Roumania in quantities large 
enough to permit the flour manufactured 
locally to compete with imported brands.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





TO AVOID RATE CONFLICT 


I, C, C., Announces Plan of Co-operation 
Designed to Relieve Friction with 
State Railroad Commissions 





Wasuineton, D. C., May 13.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has made 
public a co-operative plan to relieve 
friction ‘between that body and state 
railroad and utilities commissions. The 
plan, announced as a report of the joint 
committee of interstate and state com- 
missioners on co-operation, undertakes 
to prevent differences between the fed- 
eral and state utilities officials by provid- 
ing conferences and mutual consultation 
in all instances where there is likely to 
be a clash between national and state 
interests. The report follows: 

“Public regulation of our railroads is 
performed in part by a commission rep- 
resenting the federal government and in 
part by commissions representing the 
various states. Conflicts of jurisdiction 
between the two systems of public regu- 
lation have arisen from time to time, re- 
sulting in litigation and action by the 
courts; but the federal and state com- 
missions were alike created in the public 
interest and have a common purpose, 
namely, the maintenance of a transpor- 
tation system which will in all respects 
best meet the public needs. In view of 
this common purpose they should, and we 
believe they can, work together for its 
attainment without conflict or resort to 
litigation. Such co-operation is contem- 
plated by the Interstate Commerce act 
as interpreted by the Supreme Ceurt, and 
is highly desirable in the public interest. 

“The prime essential to such co-opera- 
tion is realization of the nature and dif- 
ficulties of the common problem. The 
state commissions realize that the rail- 
roads form a national transportation sys- 
tem which is not split into parts by state 
lines, and that the public interest de- 
mands a rate structure, state and inter- 
stute, as simple and harmonious as prac- 
ticable. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission realizes that there is danger in 
over-centralization of authority, that the 
field of regulation is vast, and that the 
State commissions are often better in- 
formed than itself in regard to local 
conditions and local needs. 

ollowing the general rate increase of 
190 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sis, in certain instances where corre- 
sponding increases did not become effec- 
tive within the states, issued orders af- 
fecting intrastate rates. Following the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Wisconsin passenger 
fare case, action has been taken by sev- 
eral state commissions which has enabled 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
vacate certain of its orders affecting in- 
trastate traffic within those states. It is 
anticipated that similar action will fol- 
low in other states. 

“In a yet more important aspect co- 
operation looks forward to and has. in 
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view the avoidance, so far as the public 
interest will permit, of such orders in the 
future. Paragraph 3 of section 13 of 
the interstate commerce act authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
avail itself of the co-operation, services, 
records, and facilities of state commis- 
sions, to confer with them with respect 
to the relationship between rate struc- 
tures and practices of carriers, and to 
hold joint hearings with them ‘where the 
rate making authority of a state is or 
may be affected by the action taken by 
the Commission.’ Our common purpose 
is to give the utmost: force and effect 
to this provision of the law. 

“It is appreciated that time and ex- 
perience may be required for the full 
development of methods and rules of 
procedure. Pending the establishment 
thereof, and for the purpose of making 
such co-operation immediately effective, 
it is the opinion of representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and of 
the state commissions that, except as in 
special cases it may be found desirable 
or necessary to deviate therefrom, the 
following procedure be followed: 

“Where petitions are filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission alleging 
that intrastate rates unjustly discrimi- 
nate against interstate commerce, or per- 
sons or localities engaged therein, and 
asking the Commission to remove such 
discrimination, if either a state commis- 
sion having jurisdiction over rates thus 
attacked, or the federal commission, de- 
sires a conference it should notify the 
other without delay, and thereupon such 
a conference should be arranged, like- 
wise without delay. If the case goes 
to trial, a joint hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the commis- 
sion of the state affected should be held, 
provided a proceeding or proceedings be 
pending before the state commission in 
which action can be taken by it upon 
the common record. Such joint hearing 
should be followed by a conference to 
consider the facts developed of record, 
so as to provide opportunity for the re- 
moval of the unlawful discrimination, if 
any, by agreement. 

“Joint conference should be held on 
complaints attacking interstate rates in 
those cases where the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission appears 
likely to affect, in substantial and im- 
portant respects, the relationship be- 
tween state and interstate rate struc- 
tures; likewise, conferences should be 
held in the case of complaints attacking 
intrastate rates in those cases where the 
decision of the state commission appears 
likely to affect, in substantial and im- 
portant respects, the relationship between 
state and interstate rate structures. Par- 
ticipation in the ensuing hearings, or in 
conferences following submission, will be 
upon invitation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if the complaint is 
filed with it, or of the state commission if 
the complaint is filed with it. Joint hear- 
ings will be appropriate where similar is- 
sues are pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a state com- 
mission, or informal conferences pending 
the decision of cases where there has 
been no participation in the prior hear- 
ings. 

“The provisions of the foregoing para- 
graph should include cases where it ap- 
pears that the rate structures of two or 
more states, or a group of states, may be 
affected by the proceedings pending. If 
by reason of the number of states af- 
fected, or otherwise, it shall be found 
impracticable or inconvenient for a mem- 
ber or employee of the commission of 
each such state to participate in the 
joint hearings or conferences, the com- 
missions of the states affected should 
select a limited number of representa- 
tives to so participate on their behalf 
and to report back to the several state 
commissions for appropriate action by 
them. 

“It is our judgment that state com- 
missions would not expect or desire to 
participate in a judicial capacity in joint 
hearings with the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce .Commission or its ex- 
aminers in any case in which they appear 
as advocates. 

“In joint hearings involving interstate 
rates, the rules of practice prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall govern as far as applicable.” 


JoHN MArRINAN. 
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In spite of many imitations no collec- 
tion of juvenile poems has ever ap- 
proached Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses” in the niche which its author 
created thirty-six years ago. It is there- 
fore with a feeling of gratitude to the 
compiler that one reads the recently col- 
lected “Moral Emblems” which Stevenson 
wrote and illustrated while at Davos. I 
came within an ace of saying that Steven- 
son produced “Moral Emblems” to amuse 
a child. They may have indirectly done 
so but the feeling prevails that the au- 
thor’s intention was largely to amuse 
himself. Incidentally “wrote and _ illus- 
trated” is hardly correct. The wood-cuts 
were first produced and the “morals” 
made to fit them—an unusual and origi- 
nal route to enlightenment. 

According to Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, the 
Stevenson family were spending a winter 
in Switzerland and the twelve-year-old 
Lloyd Osbourne had come into possession 
of a printing press of sorts. From this 
press appeared the concert programmes 
of the hotel near-by. When a trifling 
misprint occurred, such as “The Harp 
that Once Through Tara’s Hells,” the 
printer was obliged to do over the entire 
issue. In time his ambition soared, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson carved wood- 
cuts to which were appended the “morals” 
in the series of pamphlets. 

Many of the morals were dependent 
upon the manner in which the cuts turned 
out. Thus instead of trying to ignore 
what was obviously a bad “gash” in the 
illustration accompanying “The Fool- 
hardy Geographer,” Stevenson added a 
stanza to the effect that the glancing 
graver having swerved, the blemish had 
caused both blood and tears. 

“The Graver and the Pen: or, Scenes 
from Nature, With Appropriate Verses,” 
was the fifth of the series of pamphlets 
which are now assembled under the col- 
lective title of “Moral Emblems,” the vol- 
ume at hand published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Courteous permission 
has been secured from the publishers to 
reprint a selection from “The Graver 
and the Pen” and the wood-cut carved by 
Stevenson to illustrate (only it was the 
other way around) “The Precarious Mill” 
which stands alone above the stream; 
“the topsy-turvy, tumble-down, yet hab- 
itable mill” in which “all day the pallid 
miller hears the thunder of the wheel.” 


“He hears the river plunge and roar 
As roars the angry mob; 
He feels the solid building quake, 
The trusty timbers throb. 


All night beside the fire he cowers: 
He hears the rafters jar: 

O why is he not in a proper house 
As decent people are! 


The floors are all aslant, he sees, 
The doors are all a-jam; 

And from the hook above his head 
All crooked swings the ham. 


‘Alas,’ he cries and shakes his head, 
‘I see by every sign, 

There soon will be the deuce to pay, 
With this estate of mine.’ ” 


Some account is given in Mr. Os- 
bourne’s introduction to “Moral Em- 
blems” of the obstacles which Stevenson 
overcame in order to make these wood- 


* cuts: 


“The word fretwood seems as unknown 
nowadays as the thing itself; it was an 
extremely thin piece of board with which 
one was supposed to make works of art 
with the help of pasted-on patterns, an 
aggravating little saw, and the patience 
of Job. . . . Well, Louis cut out a small 
square of fretwood, and in a deeply- 
thoughtful manner applied himself to the 
task. He had only a pocket knife; real 
tools came later; but he was impelled by 
a will to win that carried all before it. 
After an afternoon of almost suffocating 
excitement—for the publisher—he com- 
pleted the engraving that accompanies 
the poem: ‘Reader, your soul upraise to 
see.’ But it had yet to be mounted on 
a wooden block in order to raise it to the 
exact level of the type. At last this 


was done. A proof was run off. But 
the impression was unequal. Oh the dis- 
appointment! Author and publisher gazed 
at each other in misery. But woman’s 
wit came to the rescue. Why not build 
it up with cigarette-papers? ‘Bravo, 
Fanny! The author set to work, deftly 
and skillfully. Then more proofs, more 
cigarette-papers, more running up and 
down stairs to the little boy’s room, 
which in temperature hovered about 
zero. But what was temperature? The 
thing was a success. The little boy, en- 
tranced beyond measure, printed copy 





after copy from the sheer pleasure of 
seeing the wet ink magically reproducing 
the block.” 

“The next day the little boy was sent 
to a dying Swiss—half the population of 
Davos were coughing away the remnants 
of life—who lived with his poverty- 
stricken family in one room, earning 
their bread by carving bears. A model 
block was shown him. Could he repro- 
duce a dozen exactly like it, but in a 
wood without any grain? The dying 
Swiss said he could, leaving his bear 
forthwith, and applying himself to the 
task. The pinched-face children looked 
on amazed; the little print of ‘Reader, 
your soul upraise to see’ was passed from 
hand to hand with exclamations of as- 
tonishment. The dying Swiss gave the 
little boy the blocks, beautifully and 
faultlessly finished. Would the little boy 
care to buy a bear? No, the little boy 
didn’t. He scurried home through the 
snow with the precious blocks.” 

* 7 


Some day I hope that when all the lit- 
tle piffling books of “R.L.S.” have been 
written, when the lamentable “On the 
Trail of Stevenson” will have been for- 
gotten, when the worst of Stevenson such 
as “The world is so full of a number of 
things, I’m sure we should all be as 
happy as kings” ceases to be quoted up- 
on what is known as “gift cards”—when 
all of these things happen, and I should 
not mind if it was before, I hope that 
some unsentimental biographer of Steven- 
son will give Lloyd Osbourne the credit 
that is his due as a collaborator. It will 
be recalled that Stevenson wrote with 
Lloyd Osbourne, “The Wrong Box,” “The 
Wrecker” and “The Ebb-Tide”’; and 
with the exceptions of “Treasure Island” 
and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” they 
are, to use a hibernianism, the best things 
Stevenson ever wrote. How much of 
“The Wrecker” and “The Ebb-Tide” are 
Stevenson and how much Osbourne, no 
one but the living collaborator can state, 
but that he does make some such declara- 
tion in the new Stevenson edition, to 
which he is writing the introductions, is to 
be greatly hoped. “The Wrong Box,” one 
of the most amusing books ever written, 
was entirely the work of Lloyd Osbourne 
in its original form. Osbourne, however, 
was unable to dispose of the manuscript 
until Stevenson, coming to the rescue, re- 
vised parts of the story and added cer- 
tain touches of his own. 


Randolph Edgar. 
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Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1921, to March 
31, 1922, with the corresponding figures for 

the preceding year: 

Dark northern spring— 1921-22 1920-21 
No, 1 36,111 
12,121 
17,586 
32,947 


98,765 


Northern spring— 
No. 1 


No. 2 


Totals 


Total hard red spring... 
Amber durum— 


Totals 
Red durum— 


16,482 


7,627 
11,989 
7,479 
4,444 


31,539 


45,093 
79,283 
36,514 
37,340 34,371 


199,912 195,261 


1,757 134 
10,276 218 
4,182 90 
3,826 128 
20,041 570 


227,370 


Totals 


Total hard red winter... 
Red winter— 


268,171 


2,182 
22,321 
25,157 
26,744 


13,996 
29,513 
11,461 
13,005 
76,404 67,975 
1,607 608 
611 
128 

86 


1,433 


Total soft red winter.... 
Hard white— 


69,408 


295 
1,345 
1,190 
1,264 


4,094 

715 

5,160 

2,158 1,312 
401 622 
7,809 


11,903 


Totals 11,025 


Total common white 18,613 
White club— 

2,089 1,128 

7,332 

2,686 

309 

12,416 

8,652 

No. 30,323 

No, 3 15,490 

All 13,006 

67,471 


560,617 


30,567 
13,875 
11,275 
70,166 


511,434 





British Food Consumption 
Report issued by the United Kingdom min- 
ister of agriculture estimating the total con- 
sumption of wheat, barley, oats, butter and 
cheese in the United Kingdom during 1921, 
with the proportions home-grown and im- 
ported: 

-—Per cent— 
Total Do- Im- 
consumption mestic ported 
266,896,000 23 77 

100,893,000 

242,480,000 

649,600,000 

418,880,000 
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There recently entered the office of a 
railway claim agent an old darky. who 
presented a request for compensation for 
the alle loss of a mule, which was said 
to have been killed by one of the trains. 

“You are sure,” remarked the agent, 
after hearing the story, “that it was our 
Atlanta express that killed your mule? 
Why are you so positive on that point?” 

“Why, boss,” said the negro, as if sur- 
prised at the question, “dat mule done 
licked every other train on yo’ road!” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 

The joke in the foregoing is the word 
“recently.” 

* * 

One day an inspector-of a New York 
tenement house found four families liv- 
ing in one room, chalk lines having been 
drawn in such a manner as to mark out 
a quarter for each family. 

“How do you get along here?” in- 
quired the inspector. 

“Very well,” was the reply. “Only the 
man in the farthest corner keeps board- 
ers.” —Treat ’Em Square. 

* 7 


The war has come and gone, the face 


of the earth has been remapped, great 
social and economic changes are on the 


‘way, a new world swims towards us,. . . 


but photographs of female members of 
Europe’s royal families show the same 
strange, enduring dowdiness. 
—Don Marquis, in New York Sun. 
* * 
Prof.: “What is ordinarily used as a 
conductor of electricity?” 
Senior: “Why, er-r—” 
“Correct. Now, tell me, what is the 
unit of electric power?” 
“The what, sir?” 
“That will do; very good.” 
—Stevens Tech. Stone Mill. 


. * 


When the White River branch of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad was built down 
through the Ozarks the population had 
never seen a sailroad train. The plat- 
form was crowded, and many women 
were there with their sunshades. 

The engineer made a lot of unneces- 
sary snortings with his engine, and would 
reverse the throttle, causing the wheels 
to spin around, which terrified the peo- 
ple. Then he turned on the side valves, 
blowing out great jets of steam, and the 
people almost fell over themselves . to 
back out of the way. 

Finally the engineer stuck his head out 
of the cab window and sang out: “If 
some of you ladies don’t put down your 
parasols I don’t believe I can handle this 
critter much longer.” 

In three seconds every woman lowered 
her parasol, and they seemed much re- 
lieved when the engineer got his train in 
motion without further trouble and went 
lumbering away down the track. 

—Columbus (Kansas) Advocate. 


* #*# 


Irv Cobb says he prefers to live in 
some free country, if there is one. Well, 
a man with his sense of humor ought to 
be able to call this a free country. 
—R. K. Moulton in New York Evening 

Mail. 
* * 

A young but exceptionally brilliant 
professor in a western college was dis- 
missed from the faculty because of his 
inordinate betting. The president, inter- 
ested in his career, secured him a posi- 
tion in an eastern college. To the presi- 
dent there he wrote: “The young man 
has a promising future, and anything 
you can do to cure him of betting will 
be a benefit to society.” 

The professor went East, and was cor- 
dially received. Conversation had pro- 


ceeded but a few moments when he said 
to the president, “I’ll bet you $75 you 
have a wart between your shoulder 
blades.” 

The president hesitated. “Young man,” 
he said, “I never bet; but just to teach 
you a lesson I will take you up.” 

He thereupon proved to the young 
man’s satisfaction that he was in error, 
and the professor paid the $75. 

The president wrote west relating the 
incident, concluding, “I hope that I have 
cured him.” 

The other wrote back: “I fear the case 
is hopeless. The very day he left here 
he bet me $100 that ie could make you 
take off your shirt.” —Judge. 

_ * 

North: “The doctor says that deep 
breathing will kill microbes.” 

West: “Yes, but how are we going to 
make ’em breathe deep?” 

—New York Sun. 
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WH HAVE SOME OPEN TERRITORY AND 
want one or two good salesmen; those 
applying must be able to sell flour and 
prove it by their past and present records; 
give references and full particulars in first 
letter; we are millers of quality flour. Ad- 
dress Cannon Valley Milling Co., 822 Piour 
Exchange, Minneapolis. 





PROGRESSIVE CENTRAL 
Kansas mill strengthening sales 
organization solicits correspond- 
ence with high class salesman 
who is accustomed to good in- 
come based on earning power; 
choice of territory in southwest- 
ern and central states. Give 
full particulars in first letter. 
Address 854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 














Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s resp ibility 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROU’ 
mill man; state the best salary you 
pay. Address 558, care Northwest: 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY PXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEA 
as accountant, grain buyer and office n 
in large and small mills; prefer Southw« 
references from former employers. 
dress 5617, care Northwestern Miller, M 
neapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEN: 
ent in fair-sized mill; have milled in lar: 
mills, my last position being head mi! 
in a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish referenc: s. 
Address 493, care Northwestern Mill: 
Minneapolis. 





is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 


AS SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER F ! 
good Kansas mill; good acquaintance 
Pennsylvania or New York states, also 
the South; have had 21 years selling 
carload. Herbert 8S. Field, Orleans Hot'|, 
Albion, N, Y,. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN FOR INDIANA AND OHIO 
territory wanted by large mill offering 
high grade spring Kansas and soft win- 
ter flours and a full line of commercial 
feeds; only men now successful in these 
territories need apply; give references and 
full information in first letter. Address 
559, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED: SALES PRODUCERS 


An excellent opportunity is 
offered a live, aggressive travel- 
ling representative of high char- 
acter and address, to represgnt 
us in southern territories, r- 
kansas and East. 

We want a man who can dem- 
onstrate from recent records 
that he can sell a product on 
worth, rather than on price and 
terms. 

We want a man who is look- 
ing for a permanent position 
and be assured of increasing 
remuneration reflective of the 
results of his efforts. 

This position requires a real 
salesman, and to such a man we 
are prepared to offer the closest 
co-operation and products guar- 
anteed of highest quality. 

If you know you have that 
ability write us at once with full 
information, 

MORROW MILLING CO., 
Carthage, Mo. 
Millers of Wheat Products of 
- Highest Possible Quality 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Sales manager wanted for 800- 
bbl mill, favorably located for 
grinding either hard or soft 
wheats on a transit basis or ex- 
lake; must be a first class man, 
capable of taking entire charge 
of sales, developing practical 
sales plans and methods, and 
carrying them through to a 
successful completion. To such 
a man considerable freedom and 
scope in his work will be given; 
opportunity for advancement 
and acquiring an interest in the 
business, with remuneration in 
accord with his ability; the man 
must have initiative and ideas 
and not be merely a detail and 
routine man. Address Box 10, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





MILL LOCATED ON NIAGARA FRON- 
tier, making high quality flour, wants four 
‘salesmen for New England; only experi- 
enced men living in.-New England, with 
ability to secure prices commensurate with 
quality, need apply; will pay salary, com- 
mission or salary and bonus; all replies 
confidential. Address “Quality,” 498, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBi.S 
or over; have had 18 years’ experien e 
with both hard and soft wheat; can ke p 
mill in good repair; western states p! 
ferred, Address 555, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY MILLWRIGHT SEEKING PERM( 
nent position; have been employed 
large mill several years; also experienc: 
with electrical equipment; good _ refe: 
ences. Address 846, care Northweste: 
Miller, Kansag City, Mo. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OF VER) 
wide experience is open for position, an 
size mill from 1,000 to 5,000 bbis; strict! 
up to date in every detail pertaining t 
high class milling on any kind of wheat 
also corn. Address 561, care Northwester! 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER AND MILL 
wright; guarantee perfect satisfaction 
mill must be large enough to pay fai: 
salary; 28 years in milling; best of refer- 
ences; if your mill is not giving No. | 
results, call on me. Address 648, cari 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO 
sition in mill, any capacity up to 1,50 
bbls; am 36 years of age, married, 1! 
years’ experience in hard winter ani 
spring wheat mills; will go anywhere for 
good position; can come at once; good ref- 
erences. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 Is! 
West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





‘A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE OF 20 


years in milling hard and soft wheats in 
mills of small and large capacities, an: 
with a thorough knowledge of the chem- 
istry of wheat and cereal products is avai'- 
able to a good mill on a strictly tria! 
basis if desired. Address 536, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN, 
as manager of medium sized mill, as- 
sistant manager or assistant sales man- 
ager of large mill; Nebraska or Kansas 
preferred; can furnish best of references 
as to ability and character; 14 years’ mil - 
ing and grain experience. Address 49°, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND COM- 
petent mill and sales manager, with su‘ - 
cessful record and large acquaintance wit’) 
flour buyers in all parts of the Unite! 
States, now employed, desires to mak» 
connection with high class southweste:” 
milling concern beginning the first of Jun 
or July; satisfactory references and re- 
sons for contemplated change. Address 
852, care Northwestern Miller, Kansss 
City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD O* 
success in developing large volume bus'- 
ness on southwestern flour, sold on profi'- 
able basis, for good reasons wishes ‘°? 
make change and wants to connect wit! 
Kans&s hard wheat mill; advertiser has 
necessary experience, ability, personality, 
acquaintance with trade, and all other 
qualifications to make success with any 
good mill; willing to work first year for 
nominal salary, future remuneration g0’~- 
erned by results; age 35, married, ava'!l- 
able within 60 days. Address 497, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








